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EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Chur neert nd ~ Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Hatt, New York. 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


W ath St Tel. 4934 Columbus. 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses it Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 

New York School, 1202 Carnegie Aiall. 

Address Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place. 





TOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
: COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Musicales. Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER 
th St. New York 





PAUL SAVAGE, 





VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
AN¢ {TE INSTRUCTION, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail a ss: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Mrs, | S Miss Susan S. 
0 1 . ~ Expert 
pee t ' B O l E. Coaching. 
tr P ‘ Diction in all 
P VOCAL STUDIOS. janguages. 
43 | th St., N. Y., Tel. 1977 Mad. Sq. 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. 


Tel 3 Columbus. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
106 W. goth St. Phone, 3552 River. 
Exclusive m’g’t of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
ast W. 7oth St Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 
AMERICAN CONTRALTO. 


sto W. ra4th St. 


Tel. 880 Morningside. 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
nN Anna E. Ziecter, Director. 
Met. Opera H e Bidg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 
MEHAN, 


Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall. 
Telephone, Columbus 5946. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SCPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
4 Broadway Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


; ~ 
INTERNATIONAI MUSICAL AND 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West g2nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


49 West 8sth St., New York. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres..Church, N. Y.-C. 
Tovrs with Bispham, Australia, Hawati, Canada. 
415 W. 57th St, N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 





LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 
172 E. 117th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. s9th St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
254 W. ro4th St. - - New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
*Phone, 8ro1 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 782-R Bergen. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York, 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers, 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
’Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST, 

(Galin-Paris-Cheve Method.) 
Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co, All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. un St., N. Y. 

t. 


Tel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 Quincy , Brooklyn. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 





3 New York City. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 





MR. PARSON: PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING. 


Teacher of Julia Marlowe, Marie Cahill, Doris 
Keane, Frances Starr, E. H. Sothern, David Proc- 
tor, Charles Hopkins, etc. 2 West 2oth St. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus, 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East r4oth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metunop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murra Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 60th St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Pianist and authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method, has returned from Europe and will accept 
a limited number of pupils. Residence Studio: 
1125 Madison Ave., Cor. 84th St., New York. 
’Phone, 3788 Lenox. 





WARD LEWIS, 

ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Bispham sea- 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West, 
Summer 1914. 

547 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Phone, 3753 Morningside. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor, ss5th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
22 East 33d St., New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FrrepMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 


Vocal Instruction, Concerts, 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 7sth St. 
*Phone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE. 
Instruction in Piano, Teaching, Accompanying. 
Coaching of Operatic Roles, Concert, Oratorio. 
Sight Singing and Reading Classes, Harmony. 
1013 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, Columbus 1350. 





Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR, 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, _ 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 

’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viottnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizi 
in Berlin, Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils, 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
"Phone, Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St, 








BRUNO HUHN, 
231 West 96th St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: MISS L. CHEVALIER, 253 West 75th St.. New York 





ALICE SHAW, Contralto |S 


Hage 7oih St, Cleveland, Ohio 
2055 79 lev 
Phone: Doan 2275 J 


LEV 


_ MARIE LOUISE TODD 


emAcermm ¢ or ladeonecigs 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Address, Balance of Season; Atlanta Philharmonic 





PIANIST 


Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO 


JO=Zar 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {22<ivick. 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONTRALTO 
1024-25 Aeolian Hall 


r STRICKLAND 


Y Composer of “My Lassie,"* “Littie White Bird.’ Ete. 
Teacher of no and ee 
430 West 118th Stree! - 


Milied POTTER | 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 


Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 

Phone 6204 Greeley 


w.01FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano 
COMPLETE pamemin * = CONCERT ROOM OR 
Address : Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO: 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y,. 
Williamsburg 


{EDWARD 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


| POSNERE- 


New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


cami WILLARD rs 


Fine Arts Building 


BIRDIGE BLYE rai 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 





New York City 






































SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
—— AND ARTS —— 
New York 


237 West se Street - 
one Riverside 5930 


Marion T. Marsh 


JHA RP ~ fires, 169 Carell 




















Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone, Prospect 7272 W. 
Pp 
BUTLER —"|s TIETJENS 
s U 
PUPILS a1" L 
PIANIST 
“sia Fine Arte Building. _ Chicago, Ti. | | cast sath st. New Yort Telephone 8255 Plaza 
cee os 
SUE HARVARD, Soprano 8 BOWNE 
SEASON 1914-15 _. Mosen Str. 6, Bruin, Coreen Cermany L 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue A 
DUNNING SYSTEM 27,2720", Monc SOPRANO 
Sens for teapenticn at “Pookiets of indgree | —_, >a ore Hata 
1%, Wee Vek Che. Wane alive: | FOSTER & FOSTER 
ortland, Ore. 25 W. Tel. 4422 Bryant 
JENNETTE LOUDON | 2 c INNEGAN TENon 
N 


614 Fine Arte Building, Chicago 
Home of the Beethoven io 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - Chicago, Il. 


] ANNE 


STEVENSON 


| Soprano «¢ Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 


~/ARTHUR M. BURTON 


AERC 
- Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | & 


Concert orgen 
Organist and Seovar Bri Charen, Temple 
Beth-El, Union —— Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


101 wat vii - — 
Morningnide ‘8832. 
News x Loe Metropolitan Opera a Bidg., 
1425 Broseuay, . New Yor 
Western representative, Mack Mudd, "St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Phi 
































and Boston Symphony Orchestra, omy 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y- 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DER € Piais 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


;:PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 


Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


‘ALLEN = 














#04 Laranew Bie 
or University Seheo! of Music, Ana Arbor, fenton 


Boncl VALERI =: 


EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 














PAULINE LEMMER Voice Culture 


STUCKY Art of Singing 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 Fifth Avenue 33 Pittsburg Pa. 








Telephone: Prospect 7461 







T. Fester 
Contralte Bass-Noble 
MA Sreekiye NY 








Concert Unique Recitals 





JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


NO 
Concert 3: ie ~~ 3 
6422 Kenwood lean ile. i. Phone, Hyde, 








EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





us! Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


“r* WILDisa 


Organist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

















For Information 
Address . > 








MRS. A. M. VIRG 


Virgil Conservatory| 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





WALTER SPRY 


Pye te 9 ata FM 
Address Fine Arts Bidg. 


VERA KAIGHN 


SOPRANO 
719 College Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SKLIBANSKY 


i} For 8 years leading vocal in- 
structor Stern Conservatory in 
i Berlin, Germany, and for the 
past 3 years at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York City. 












Baroness L|TTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
662 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6793 Piasa. 


MME. MARTA KRANICH 


OPERA CONCERT. ORATORIO 
bod 3 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY Eamenns, 
aad and Walon "Sue Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


we DILLING 


Mm ant & 























ius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St..iN. Y. City 

















TEZOR COMPOSER 
Roses” h, Love, but a Day”’ 
«nis 's Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie pote a... 66th & 67th Sts., N. Y. 


“Forever and a Day 


Hallet Cilberte Tel. 2740 Columbus 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


porns o 








ve., Portiand, Maine 
ancroment anes ue meee t Stelewer “Hall Bidg., Chisage 





“Ceacert and = Rectal 


it 
4 tL ing 














Wil | Ae Fine Arts Bldg., Chieage, Il). 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St.. N.Y. Phene 6427 Bras 


WASSILI ps a BS . = Bea 
CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Orateric 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 











Philadeiphia 


| MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York, 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBENH. DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 




















Studio 212,W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2828 437 Fifth Avenue New York 
: | 
M.: Laura E. Morrill WELLS 
TEACHER OF SINGING EN OR 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
opens » pew Veutctety Geta vane 
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VERETT mena 


the World 
THE JOHN a all COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT? PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 





























A. 6. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Sindeat, ibe Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


PiORWALK, OHIO 


neference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Mustcar 
CourRIER. 











-RANICH’S&- -BACHI 


Zap Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


By making Kranich & Bach instruments from start 
to finish we do not have to depend upon an out- 
sider’s assurance that the wood in the cases and ac- 
tions will not warp or crack. Every piece of lumber | 
in our pianos is thoroughly seasoned in our own plant, 












The Best Bargain is Quality— 


(THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built by ag Pay 
maker. = 

@ Its continued use in such institutions: as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its — tone — 
and durability. ae 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: :: MAKERS 

















BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, 3 ] HOLLAND, MICH. 














L 
P seasqumentt tama aig Coneort Organist and Composer 


i REUTER === Vy 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIEZHALL, NEW YORK 





WALTER 


4 Metropolitan Opera ce: New York TENOR 


(MIDDLETON |F A RWEST 


836 Collins Ave., Pittsburgh 





“JOHN OHNO DREAMS," “THE REVELATION,” Etc. 1312 Farmers’ Henk Pilceers, Pa. 


zo Pind? SCOTT | fteiay GO BB 








and we know that ample time is given to the drying 


processes. 





Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23d Street, near Third Ave. 











HARLEM WAREROOMS, 16 West 125th St. NEW YORK CITY 








i 














= CINCINNATI EORSERVATORY MU 


wor 


Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Berrna Bavr, Directress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


| Elocution— MUSIC— Languages 
3 aaa advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
Ideal location and residence department with 








of MUSIC. eEstasiisHeo 1867. | 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


superior equipment. 


FRANK WOELBER [istraction 
Cony EBERHARDT METHOD 


864 Caruegie Hall, New York Phone, Audubon 3390 


CARLO “NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 





pan: 
Coaching for rench, Italian and 
ing + oe St., New York. — 





| Virgil School of Music 
: ——— g meg Re begins pas. June 28. 


address Secretary, im Madison "Ave, a A 





Walter Kirschbaum 


PIANIST 


the Musical of Canadian Musical 4 
(Head of poche ong 


Available for Recitals Season 1914-1915 
Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Management, Concert Direction M. H. | | 





AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors Ge 6 following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 


Allen Spencer, Heniot Silvio Scionti. 
Sir aging -~Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, John T. Read. 


Organ—Wilhelm Middeischulte. ae 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash 
avend ant Jackson Blvd 


HERBERT MILLER tatom 











ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


_ PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall © New York City 


SBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
. Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
‘Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


' 


CONSTANCE PURDY 
CONTRALTO 


: Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 











eory—A, Weidig, Arthur Olaf And 
Public School Music—O. E, Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalog mailed free. 





ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Treacher of Singing—Recitals 
600 W. 139th St. Audubon 5393-J 


MINNIE M.— 
Voice Culture and Coach € 
McConnell Vocal Trio 
204 Cathedral Parkway, (W. wee St.) New York 
Phone: River 6439 


Malkin Music School 


26 Mount Morris ——— West 
x matic m concert held at 


nt 
sted of: Leopold 
, Ra el J seffy, Rubin 
rk, nar 3 ck, Alberte ? onas, Theo- 
ing, David ‘Bi sph am and Mme. Palva 














MARTHA S. STEELE 23te7s. 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: Wi penn and Fair Oak Streets 
ttsburgh, Pa, 


MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








DAN BEDDOE tenor 


dress - paste ork. 
414 West St.. New Y 
a ~ ent: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mz. Oscan Saznoze 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Interpretation and Artistic Finish 

*Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York 





OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
‘Wanagoment: Welleobe Burcas, | West S4th 6t., How York 


wim CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


to swstate of Me songectirns ont eo 
Address: Care of WHITE-CMITH MUCIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 








cies BENHAM Fianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Stadio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE ws, HER WIG 





Q=Or> 


TRNKA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 





239 Fifth PR Prteburst. Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


108 W. 111th St. N.Y. City. Phone Cathedral $905 


Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet 





Se Consents 
Address, J. L. 1 West St., New Yors 








VC 


Q 
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BERLIN REDISCOVERS 
RICHARD STRAUSS. 


Critics Find Him to Be Embodiment of Teutonic Spirit—Week of His Music—Nikisch Conducts 
—Tenor Kirchhoff Amends Wagner Text in “Siegfried” —New 
Works by Kaun and Neitzel. 


enaerstr. 21, 
Berlin, + January 29, A 
The Richard Strauss week at the Royal Opera again 
has thrown that composer into the limelight of publicity; 
some of the best known Berlin critics have gone into ec- 
tasies over Strauss and his “Salome,” “Elektra,” “Rosen- 
kavalier,” and “Ariadne.” Oskar Bie, of the Bérsen Courier. 
one of the ablest authorities on the opera in Germany, and 
Leopold Schmidt, of the Tageblatt, have been particularly 


warm, declaring Strauss to be the culmination point, the 


quintessence of the modern German idea in musical art. 
Even the exotic strains of “Salome” now appear to Bie 
thoroughly Teutonic. 

“What is there left,” he writes, “of Oscar Wilde’s irony 
or of Oriental atmosphere? It is all German force and 
individuality.” And he even sees in the figure of Salome 
“a dramatic, self-sacrificing, German martyr, glorified in 
the brilliancy of beautiful, floating tones.” This certainly 
is a novel idea of Oscar Wilde’s perverse female. Oscar 
Bie, with whom I am personally acquainted, is otherwise 
a man of the soundest judgment, and this new idea of 
Salome may be looked upon as one of the myriads of re- 
markable effects of the war. Dr. Schmidt, too, who is 
one of the most influential critics of Germany, sees in 
Strauss the highest and most ideal representative of the 
Teutonic musical idea of our day. Both he and Bie al- 
ways have been great Strauss admirers, but the German 
public does not follow them in their bold flights of fan- 
tasy. For the public Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Wag- 
ner remain the towering and permanent pillars of Teutonic 
strength; to the masses Strauss is an episode, a wonder- 
ful, a beautiful, but a passing symptom. 

Nevertheless the four Strauss evenings at the Royal 
Opera, which were all conducted by the composer, drew 
good sized audiences. 

The performance of music dramas and symphonic poems 
on the first two evenings—“Ein Heldenleben” and “Sa- 
lome,” “Don Juan” and “Elektra”—was a novel under- 
taking and attracted many people; but the other two even- 
ings, when “Rosenkavalier” and “Ariadne” were given, 
were no less well attended. Strauss conducted with cir- 
cumspection and unusual zeal, and as the casts were ex- 
cellent, the performances were admirable. However, it 
must be admitted that on our concert programs there is a 
noticeable falling off of Richard Strauss performances, 
particularly of his symphonic poems. 

WeEnvet For Music FRiEnps. 

The Berlin Society of Music Friends (Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde) engaged Ernst Wendel, of Bremen, to con- 
duct the second concert, which, as usual, was given at the 
Philkarmonie with the assistance of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. It was a Mozart program consisting of the C 
major symphony (“Jupiter”), the G minor symphony, the 
“Maurische Trauermusika” and two arias from the “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” which were sung by Claire Dux. Busoni 
recently resuscitated the “Maurische Trauermusik,” which 
was written for the burial services of a brother Mason and 
which in reality reveals but little of Mozart’s individuality. 
It is beautiful and touching music, but it is not truly Mo- 
zartian. Wendel gave very fine readings of the two sym- 
phonies, The singer scored a pronounced success. She 
is getting to be a great favorite in Berlin, particularly of 
late, since sle has so often offered her services for con- 
certs given for the benefit of the various war relief funds. 

Nixiscn In Bruckner’s “RoMANTIC.” 

The program of the fifth Nikisch Philharmonic concert on 
Monday evening deviated from the conventional and brought 
only two works, Brahms’ piano concerto in B flat major, 
and Bruckner’s symphony No. 4, called the “Romantic.” 


The concerto was magnificently played by Arthur Sclinabel, 
whose strong leaning toward Brahms finds an ideal me- 
dium in this great work. The beautiful cello solo in the 
andante was admirably played by Paulus Bache, the first 
cellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra. This andante is 
one of the most beautiful things Brahms ever wrote. The 
introduction by the orchestra is so sublime that I al- 
ways regret the entrance of the solo piano, which mars the 
effect as a whole. 

Nikisch was one of the first of the great conductors to 
take up Bruckner, and no other today is more thoroughly 
en rapport with that composer. Certainly no other con- 
ductor is capable of giving such a reading of this sym- 
phony as Nikisch gave on Monday. Last week it was 
heard here at the hands of Hausegger with the Bluethner 
Orchestra, and although that was a commendable per- 
formance, Nikisch’s reading was on a far different plane. 


New Pieces sy Kaun. 


At a piano recital, given by Bruno Hinze-Reinhold at 
the Singakademie, five new piano pieces by Hugo Kaun 
were given their first public performance. These pieces, 
which have only recently been published, and which are 
dedicated to Hinze-Reinhold, are called: “Ballade,” “Wal- 
zer,” “Quelle im Waide,” “Berceuse,” and “Intermezzo.” 
They are ‘Stimmungsbilder,” as the Germans say, and 
have character, as do all of Kaun’s compositions. They 
contain charming ideas, clothed in beautiful harmonic 
garbs, and they are pianistically so admirably written that 
they offer the soloist a grateful task. Hinze-Reinhold, 
who is an excellent pianist, presented them in a most fa- 
vorable light, and they met with a warm reception. Works 
by Bach, Mozart, Schubert, and Liszt completed his pro- 
gram. 


Conran ANsorce’s RECITAL. 


Four other pianists of importance were heard, and 
among these Conrad Ansorge has the largest following, 
Bluethner Hall being crowded at his recital. There is 
something poetic, and something deeply sincere about his 
piano playing, which makes a strong appeal to miscellane- 
ous audiences, particularly in these trying times. An- 
sorge’s playing of the Beethoven “Eroica” variations was 
noble, beautiful, uplifting. He figured also as a composer 
on the program, being heard in a very fine performance 
of his “Traumbilder,” which contains many individual and 
beautiful ideas. 


OrHer PIANISTS. 


Wilhelm Bachaus gave a well attended Beethoven recital 
at Beethoven Hall, playing a popular program, consisting 
of four sonatas, the “Pathétique,” the “Appassionata,” the 
A major, op. 101, and the C minor, op. 111. Bachaus’ many 
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remarkable pianistic qualities were in evidence, although 
his individuality is not wholly suited to Beethoven. 
Something of a disappointment was the playing of 
Mischa Levizky, a youthful pianist, who aroused great ex- 
pectations on the occasion of his debut here last year. 
Technically he has advanced somewhat during the twelve 
months, but in mental strength and in power of interpre- 
tation he seems to have arrived at a standstill. He, too, 
played Beethoven’s “Appassionata” and among other 
things “Winterreigen,” by his teacher, Ernst von Dohnanyi. 
Of far greater interest was a piano recital by Bruno 
Eisner, an artist who combines in a high degree musical 
and pianistic attributes. He is essentially a temperamental 
performer, but in this respect he has of late toned down 
somewhat. He has above all a noteworthy command of 
the cantabile, and his beautiful singing tone is one of his 
strongest assets. He played Bach, Beethoven, and Chopin. 


Two Trio Evenrincs. 


Two local trio organizations gave successful concerts, 
Robert Kahn, Gabriele Wiétrowetz, and Leo Schrattenholz 
being the members of the one; Max Fiedler, Leopold 
Premyslav, and Eugenie Stoltz-Premyslav of the other. 
Kahn and associates played for the benefit of the Berlin 
Tonkiinstler Verein. Their program comprised the Schu- 
mann D minor and the Schubert E flat major trios. Rob- 
ert Kahn, who is the brother of Otto Kahn, of New York, 
is coming more and more into prominence as an excellent 
ensemble performer. The playing of these three artists, 
although it smacks a bit of the Hochschule, represents 
a high degree of skill and true devotion to theclassic idea. 

There is more romance, more freedom and more flexi- 
bility in the playing of the other trio. Premyslav has a 
more appealing tone than Gabriele Wiétrowetz, and Fied- 
ler’s long experience as a conductor makes him a leader of 
authority. The program of their second concert brought 
the two trios in B flat major by Schubert and C major by 
Brahms, while between these two numbers a cello sonata 
was heard. The ensemble of the three artists was more 
finished and their playing as a whole had more character 
and force than at their first concert. They have already 
found their public and promise to become a permanent 
factor among the many excellent chamber music organi- 
zations of this city. 


A Bacu PREMIERE. 


An interesting event recently occurred in Eisenach, the 
birthplace of Johann Sebastian Bach, where a hitherto un- 
known cantata of the composer, called the “Michaelis” 
cantata, was given its first public performance. The orig- 
inal autograph manuscript now is in the possession of the 
Berlin Royal Library, which has an immense collection of 
Bach manuscripts. 

Two SIecFRIEDs. 


The Charlottenburg Opera has added “Siegfried” to its 
repertoire. The first performance of the work on that 
stage occurred on Tuesday evening with Heinrich Hensel 
in the title role, and with Julius Lieban as Mime. Lieban 
probably has sung the part as often as any living tenor, 
having appeared in it more than two hundred times. While 
the staging of “Siegfried” at the Charlottenburg Opera is 
not to be compared with that of the Royal Opera, and 
while the orchestra also fell considerably short of that 
wonderful exposition of the score given by the other in- 
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stitution, there were nevertheless compensating moments. 
he Royal Opera has at present no Mime like Lieban, and 
Hensel made a splendid impression as Siegfried. Hensel 

s exceedingly mobile in his acting, and he made much of 

part vocally. The part of Briinnhilde was sung by Eva 

1 der Osten, of Dresden, so that the two principal roles 
in the performance were given to members of other opera 
houses. For Heinrich Hensel is engaged at Hamburg. 

4 magnificent performance of “Siegfried” was given at 
the Royal Opera a few evenings earlier, a performance 
that was of particular interest, because Walter Kirchhoff, 
recently returned from the front on leave of absence, sang 
the title role. In the anvil scene Krichhoff took a liberty 
which no singer before him ever has taken on a German 
tage, but which under the circumstances was permissible— 
1 liberty which has made him very popular here. After 
splitting the anvil with his sword he shouted: “So 
schneidet Deutschlands Schwert” (So cuts Germany’s 
word) The audience was visibly moved by this impro- 

ation. Kirchhoff said thatthe idea came to him at the 
moment like an inspiration. He recalled a conversation 
with the Kaiser some years ago, when, in speaking of this 
scene, the monarch said: “I have the conviction that in 
writing this scene Richard Wagner thought of the German 
Michel, who must forge his own sword, on which alone he 
can depend in this world.” 

Kirchhoff now has returned to the front. Just before, 
he and his wife,. who is the daughter of Etelka Gerster, 
were invited to sing before the Empress, this being the 
first time that the doors of; the palace had been open to 
anything of this kind since the outbreak of hostilities. 

New Opera sy NEITZEL. 

That remarkably versatile musician, Otto Neitzel, has 
completed a new opera, his sixth, if I am not mistaken, 
entitled “Der Alte Dessauer.” The text is by Paul Kurth 
and deals with an episode of the time of Frederic William 
the First, the father of Frederic the Great. The “old 
Dessauer,” as he was called, was the Duke of Anhalt- 
Dessau, and one of the most prominent generals of that 
time who helped to create the Prussian army. 

ArtHuR M. ABELL. 
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MUNICH LITTLE AFFECTED BY WAR. 


H. O. Osgood Reports Bavarian Capital Quiet But Musically Active—Plenty of Concerts and 
Opera—Reger Writes Patriotic Composition—American Singers Heard. 





Munich, Bavaria, February 12, 1915. 

An unexpected but pressing errand brought me up here 
to the South German capital for a few days and I was very 
glad of the opportunity to see my old home under war 
conditions. 

Munich is absolutely more normal, quiet and unchanged 
than any other city on this side of the water which I have 
seen since the war began, and I have been in London, Paris 
and several of the Italian cities. In fact, a stranger com- 
ing to Munich for the first time would never in the world 
guess from its aspect that it is one of the big cities of a 
country engaged in a tremendous war. 

The streets are as full as ever and there are just as many 
men—young ones, too—among the passersby. The mili- 
tary element does not predominate any more than in peace 
times; in fact, it seemed to me that there were less soldiers 
and officers about the streets than usual. The restaurants 
are as full as ever and prices no higher. The Royal Opera 
was full each time I visited it. The other theatres are all 
open, though I do not know how good business is with 
them. There are no closed shops, as in Paris. In fact, 
there seems to be plenty of money about. 

An excellent proof of this was given me by one of the 
piano dealers, who told me that, quite contrary to his own 
expectations, he had sold thirty thousand marks worth of 
pianos in November, twenty-five thousand marks worth in 
December, and seventeen or eighteen thousand marks 
worth more up to January 20. Pianos are luxuries in 
which people are not apt to indulge unless they are pretty 
sure that they have money enough to pay for the neces- 
sary things of life besides. 

The actual signs of war were three—an entire absence of 
white bread, stopping of the street cars at 11 p. m. instead 
of midnight as formerly and the closing of all restaurants 
and cafes at midnight; a fourth was the comparative scar- 
city of taxicabs, especially late in the evening and early in 
the morning. 


THE AMERICAN COLONY. 


It was pleasant, too, to find nearly all my old American 
friends living peacefully and quietly there. Rev. Mr. Jen- 
nings of the American Church informed me that the 
permanent colony this winter amounts to something over 
three hundred persons. In some winters it gets up to six 
or seven hundred, most of whom are engaged in studying 
one thing or another, but three hundred seems a goodly 
number for the war winter. The American Church is 
open as usual and its library, which, with its daily teas and 
the regular Saturday afternoon gala is the center of 
American social life in Munich, seems as busy as ever. 

Among the few friends who had left is Kate Liddle, the 
vocal teacher, who is in New York teaching, together with 
Regina de Sales, with whom she was associated several 
years ago in this city. As it chances, several of the leading 
artists of the American musical colony—Mrs. H, H. A. 
Beach, Marcella Craft, and Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch—are all busy professionally in America this winter, 
but their absence from Munich has nothing to do with the 
war, as plans had been made a long time before. 


OPERA. 


The Royal Opera is busy as ever, the only difference 
being that there are five performances a week now instead 


of six, as formerly. A number of older works have been. 


revived, particularly those of a lighter character, to offer 
the people relief from the anxiety and cares of the war, 
and there is a tendency to play pieces on which no royalty 
has to be paid and to economize in various other small 
ways. 

I witnessed three performances, the first of which was a 
revival of that utterly uninspired work called “Der Berg- 
ee” by the Vienna dilettante, Julius Bittner, which I re- 
viewed in these columns when it was first presented in 
Munich. The carefully prepared performance was notice- 
able for four things: the conducting of Bruno Walter, who 
did his best to put orchestral and vocal life into a bag of 
old bones; the magnificent singing and acting of Paul 
Bender as Oberhofer, to whose part what good music there 
is in the work falls; and the splendid efforts of Frau Mottl- 
Fassbender and Otto Wolf to make something out of the 
ridiculous leading characters. The real triumph of the 
opera goes to Julius Klein, the scenic director, who has 
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solved the difficult technical problem of representing the 
breaking of a dam and the consequent outburst of a moun- 
tain lake with an effective naturalness which it is impossi- 
ble to surpass. 

The second performance was “Die Meistersinger”—and 
for general perfection of ensemble the Munich “Meister- 
singer” remains hard to beat. Principal interest centered 
in the appearance of Friedric Brodersen as Sachs, a role 
which he has sung only a few times and in which I had 
never seen him. In many ways he was most satisfactory. 
It should always be remembered that Sachs was first a 
shoemaker and then a poet, and most stage Sachses are in 
the habit of making him too much poet and too little shoe- 
maker. Brodersen, in the first place, presented Sachs as a 
vigorous person of middle age, not as the old granddaddy 
of all Meisters, as he is too often given, and accented 
throughout the strong, vigorous, manly side of the character, 
much to its advantage. Vocally, too, he was excellent. His 
one fault, heretofore, has been the tendency always to sing 
too loudly and he has splendidly overcome that, giving the 
quiet, poetical passages with great vocal beauty, though 
vigor was not wanting where it was required. All in all, a 
very fine Sachs, a character which will add much to his 
reputation. 

Maude Fay, the American soprano, was the Eva. Vo- 
cally she left, as usual, nothing to be desired, but it is not 
one of her best characters, as neither her appearance nor 
her temperament are well fitted to present the ingenuous, 
out and out German maiden which Eva is. Carl Erb, the 
former Stuttgart tenor, was the Walter. He is one of the 
best vocal technicists on the German stage, though the 
natural quality of his voice is not particularly attractive. 
Dr. Kuhn gave his classic David and the other characters 
were all in good hands. A newcomer to the ensemb!le 
is the young Schutzendorf, a man with a fine baritone 
voice and knowledge of how to use it, who needs only a 
bit more stage experience to make him a very fine artist 
indeed. The second act in particular, through the good 
work of Brodersen and the inimitable Geiss as Beckmesser, 
supplemented by a splendid presentation of the Priigels- 
zene, was given with an effectiveness which I have never 
seen equalled. 

The third performance was Mozart’s “Entfuehrung aus 
dem Seraglio,” and any American who has seen this at 
the Mozart Festspiele does not need to be told that this 
is one of the best things which the Munich Royal Opera 
does. Interest again centered in a newcomer to the com- 
pany, Fri. Ivoguen, a young colorature soprano, now only 
twenty-one years old, brought directly to Munich from 
the Imperial Royal Academy in Vienna by Bruno Walter, 
who was familiar with her work as a student there. This 
young lady is really a phenomenon and I venture to pre- 
dict that some sure connoisseur will snap her up for 
America before she is ten years older. The voice itself is 
most attractive and she has a coloratura of unsurpassable 
clearness and accuracy. Her Costanza was supported by 
Bender’s inimitable Osman and the others of the usual 
Munich cast, each one a specialist in his or her role, Fri. 
von Fladung as Blondina, Dr. Kuhn as Pedro, and Erb as 
Belmonte. All the characters except Osman, by the way, 
are supposed to be English men and women, notwith- 
standing their peculiar names, and this gave Bender a 
splendid opportunity for the introduction of some topical 
jokes in the dialogue which, though in questionable taste 
from the artistic standpoint, were too opportune to let pass, 
and roused huge delight in the audience. This was one 
of the late Felix Mottl’s favorite operas and one which he 
loved to direct, and Bruno Walter stands no whit behind 
him in the delicacy and charm which he gives to the work. 


Many Concerts. 


There is no dearth of concerts in Munich—practically 
one every night, though it is seldom that, as in the usual 
season, any one evening sees two or three concerts. Many 
of them are for the benefit of one charity or another in 
connection with the war, but occasionally there are pri- 
vate recitals. The Konzertverein Orchestra is giving its 
regular symphonic and popular series, and I heard the 
eighth concert of the symphony series, conducted by Max 
Reger—they are using the system of alternating “guest” 
conductors this season—at which two new works of his, 
orchestral variations on a theme from Mozart, and a 
“Vaterlandische Overture” were given for the first time 
in Munich. 

I am afraid that Eugene Simpson, former Leipsic corre- 
spondent of the Musica Courter, and I will never ger 
into accord over the Reger works, for I continue to dis- 
like them as much as he likes them. These new orchestral 
variations are boresome to extinction. To begin with, the 
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theme is the simple and delightful one (6/8) which be- 
gins the piano sonata in A major and to take this inno- 
cent little theme and inflate it through eight extensive 
variations for full orchestra followed by a fugue is like 
breaking a butterfly on the wheel. One must as ever ad- 
mire the thorough technical knowledge of music and 
rhythms which Reger possesses and the professional finish 
of his work, but there is an utter absence of inspiration 
and geniality, Not for a large bribe would I hear it again. 
The “Vaterlandische Overture” is, too, more Vaterland 
than music. The first two-thirds is uninspired, ordinary 
patchwork leading up to a grand final section in which an 
extra orchestra of three trumpets and three trombones (in 
Munich they spared us some of the agony by having only 
two of each), supported by the organ play that magnifi- 
cent old army choral, “Nun danket alle Gott,” while, in 
the intervals between the phrases of the choral where it 
is possible to hear the rest of the orchestra, this rest is 
discovered to be variating about “Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land iiber alles,” which im itself is a good tune, because it 
is borrowed from Haydn’s fine Austrian national hymn. 
Meanwhile one holds on to the chair tight with both 
hands for fear of being blown out of the hall in the aw- 
ful storm of noise. lf we are going to have something 
stirring, let us be honest about it and choose Sousa’s 
“Stars and Stripes,” the trio of which is a bully good tune 
and in which we go Reger several better by having six 
trumpets, six trombones and, without extra charge, six 
piccolos as well. German patriotism is too fine, genuine, 
deep seated and honest to profit from this uninspired, 
noisy and openly tawdry “tribute” of Reger’s. A relief in 
the concert were three Brahms songs, orchestrated dis- 
creetly by Reger and acceptably sung by Anna Erler- 
Schnaudt and the opening number, 4 Mozart symphony. 
Notes. 

The announcement that Alfred Hertz, of the Metropol- 
itan Opera, is at last to make room for a young man in the 
person of Arthur Bodansky, of Mannheim, has been made 
known in Germany through the MusicaL Courier, 

Edyth Walker, the American soprano, had just returned 
to Munich from a journey, during which she appeared as 
guest at Berlin and at Hamburg. She was much disap- 
pointed at the failure of the Chicago Opera season to 
materialize, as she had looked forward with great interest 
and pleasure to appearing in her native land, but if Chicago 
resumes next season she will undoubtedly be found heading 
the sopranos of the company. H. O. Oscoopn. 





Ethelynde Smith in Mount Holly. 


While en route on her return from a very successful 
Middle West concert tour, Ethelynde Smith, the charming 
young soprano from New England was heard in an inter- 
esting song recital at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, on February 25. Miss Smith 
has, through her artistic abilities, succeeded in creating wide 
demand for her services and she seldom fails to please 
those who hear her. On this occasion she was greeted by a 
large and enthusiastic audience and was compelled to add 





liberally to her program with encore numbers. The pro- 
gram follows: 

BE ig TP PRU 0s We inadcccnccevedecccicngcsepengeoveses Hugo Wolf 
SOMA DUOC E COMUONO Sc. ec esc sdnevetnzsvovienipiver Carl Loewe 
I EN EMU sy oc 500s \ va cer coven scenes ost Christian Sinding 
Old Buddhist Chant (Chinese). .........6. 6.60 ceeeeseeeues ed 
Se CE TIPUIED oc 0 5K0 oo sk aliases canvas cebabesnevanpn Fuentes 
Pe Fie PROT MINB iiae i codecs cree ce ceaeccpeaingaiocas Charles Willeby 
I AE GAS CEASE 62 60 6 EE G8 0 o's co ocep Sed aDERORS oe Christian Sinding 
SU ne ees es 4's -a's cee da bo t¥ateuses Dagmar deC. Rubner 
From the Land of the Sky-blue Water......... Charles W. Cadman 

(Omaha Tribal Melody from American Indian Song.) 

Galh Bie We Mace. ooo ieccicnceds csccvveesscvccees Charles W. Cadman 
Diets 5 SR CE bins ove FéctWenar tees caseweee st Gertrude Ross 


ee ncn s ine Line cohen Ke enete Gal Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
Teekindghbekes. wages skews 09 0aney tone oseul Ward-Stephens 


His Lullaby 


Summer Time 


The White Blossom’s Off the Bog............0csceeseeees Fay Foster 
Sing a Song Of Roses. 2.56. ccccccccscccvcccsconsvesesncs Fay Foster 
Balint LOANS GOGO i ac kee 's vei sev see case cetaceceudes Harriet Ware 
Wie I aoa ek ki ca eibé de eseresccrcescvensssd -..Jessie L. Gaynor 
Tine Castell EAGs veins s cscwidcces vcces cc vesceseseoees Teresa Garrison 
RE SE ks ole ies Ob bd dccceesasengeaweeraves Fay Foster 
Bint GO ini ovis vecencdscnend docnsevunesésnicacetesevass Fay Foster 
es Dire PRG os ovis a BS dees ceidc Cedueudstascocneess Fay Foster 





Schelling Plays for Charity. 


Ernest Schelling contributed his services at a benefit con- 
cert for the American Polish Relief Committee, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, March 3. 

Although it is not the custom of the Musica. Courter 
to review critically artists’ work at charity affairs, this 
being the pianist’s only New York appearance this season, 
a few words of appreciation seem due his extraordinary 
pianism at this time. Distinguished as a Chopin inter- 
preter and of the works of his teacher, Paderewski, he 
afforded the big and fashionable audience great pleasure 
in the Chopin concerto in F minor and the Paderewski 
“Fantaisie Polonaise.” As was to be expected, the read- 
ings were innately musical, his technic was effortless and 
masterful, from the purling runs, which rippled from his 
finger tips, to the strength and virility required in the 





strong tone passages. Without sentimentality, he under- 
stood well how to infuse exquisiteness and grace into his 
Chopin number and to give due portrayal to the varying 
moods of the Paderewski fantasy. The prolonged ap- 
plause of the audience brought forth the Chopin mazurka 
as an encore. 

The orchestral parts were given by the Symphony Club 
of New York, which was heard also in the Beethoven 
“Coriolan” overture and two Grieg numbers. 





Leginska Recital March, 19. 


Ethel Leginska, the English pianist, who has appeared 
seven times as soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra this season, scoring a sensational success each 
time, will give a second New York recital, Carnegie Hall, 
Friday evening, March 109. 

Miss Leginska has been very much in the public eye this 
season. First she aroused no little interest with her all- 
Chopin recital in Aeolian Hall. This program brought 
her to the attention of The Mutual Weekly and resulted 
in a mov-ng picture of Leginska which has since been 
shown to over thirty million people. 

Then followed the seven engagements with the orchestra 
of the Symphony Society of New York. Dayton, Ohio, 
heard her January 15; she appeared in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, January 30; Carnegie Hall, February 6; 
Aeolian Hall, February 14; Poughkeepsie, February 15; 
Rome, N. Y., February 16, and the seventh appearance 
was at Oberlin College, February 20. 

The two orchestral appearances in New York and the 
one in Brooklyn whetted the appetite of music lovers of 
Manhattan and vicinity for an entire program by Leginska, 
hence the Carnegie Hall recital. When the first recital was 
announced for this remarkable artist, Aeolian Hall proved 
too small for the people who wished to hear her, and ac- 
cordingly the largest concert hall in New York has been 
secured. 





Trojan Justice. 





i 7 : Troy, N. Y., March 2, 1915. 
To The Musical Courier: 


In the MusicaL Courter of February 24, 1915, under the 
title “Mme. Liszniewska in Demand,” is the statement “she 
spends one day every week in Boston, one in Albany,” etc. 

Mme. Liszniewska does not teach in Albany, but in the 
studio of Annie. Hagen Buell at the Emma Willard Con- 
servatory, Troy. 

Troy is still living up to its reputation as supporting the 
best in music, and we sincerely hope you will find an op- 
portunity to correct the error in the article under consid- 
eration. Respectfully yours, 

WIrnirrep PopMmore, 
Secretary, Emma Willard Conservatory. 


INTEREST GROWS IN FESTIVAL CHORUS. 


Musical Items of Interest. 
Jersey City, N. J., March 3, 1915. 

The idea to have a music festival in Jersey City is in- 
creasing week by week and the members of the chorus 
display keen satisfaction in the thought that they have a 
part in a great, uplifting musical event that will give dis- 
tinction to the city and renown to the entire State of New 
Jersey. 

Every Thursday evening, at Lincoln High School, where 
the rehearsals are held, there are always visitors to hear 
the fine work of the chorus. Last Thursday, Director 
Wiske brought over from Newark the prizes to be awarded 
to members of the chorus selling the greatest number of 
tickets for the festival. There are several boxes that will 
be taken by Jersey City lovers of music, and some of the 
music clubs are also considering taking a box, as well as 
teachers who are contemplating taking a box for the bene- 
fit of their pupils. 





Tue OrcAN BeNeFit CoNceERT. 


The first concert to be given in Jersey City to raise a 
fund with which to purchase an organ, to be a municipal 
organ and placed in the new high school to be erected on 
the site of Lincoln High School, will be held on March 
26, in the Dickinson High School auditorium, under the 
direction of Moritz E. Schwarz, director of Public School 
Music. 

The greater part of the program on this occasion will 
be the music drama “Barbara Frietchie”; all of those tak- 
ing part in the play or contributing solos will be home 
talent with the exception of some from the Trinity Church 
Choir in New York, of which Mr. Schwarz is assistant 
organist. ‘ 


“PEOPLE'S CONCERTS.” 


Another recent concert, given under the auspices of the 
Board of Education, at School 34, was enjoyed by fully 
1,000 people. It was one of the “People’s Concerts,” those 
taking part being as iollows: Mrs. M. A. Slocum, Bessie 
Downs, piano numbers; Emily B. Allen, violin; Leona El- 
cock, soprano; Andrew Anderson, bass, and Grace Bender, 
accompanist. 


Music Notes. 


Grace Eaton Clark, pianist and organist, has taken a 
real interest in the festival chorus, as well as many of 
the members of her church choir, who attend the rehear- 
sals and enjoy the advantages of being under the baton 
of C. Mortimer Wiske. Mrs. Clark studied voice culture 
with Ada Cary Sturgis and organ with Franklin Cressoms, 
of Philadelphia. 

A meeting of the board of governors of the Musicians’ 
Society is called for Friday morning, March 5, at which 
plans for the next program will be discussed. 

Jessre B. Lock#art. 
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Mildred Potter Encomiums. 





Mildred Potter, the contralto, sang Delilah with the 
inneapolis (Minn.) Philharmonic Club on February 14. 
reated a deep impression not only upon the audience 
also upon the conductor, Emil Oberhoffer. That her 
vements were well merited may be seen from these 


First among the soloists to be mentioned is Mildred Potter, than 
no finer contralto exists in America today. Every time Miss 
turns to the Twin Cities one notices a deepening of artistic 

i an increase of confidence indicative of the singer’s con- 

work and her unwillingness to rest upon hard earned laurels 


any artists would consider amply sufficient for a life time. 

voice is a marvelous organ of great purity, power and range, 

produced with an apparently effortless perfection which makes 

f t its mechanism entirely; it responds readily and magnifi- 

tone color to the emotion to be depicted and is all in all 

is gift gloriously employed.—Dr. Caryl B. Storrs, in Minne- 
rribune, February 15, 1915. 

Mildred Potter sang Delilah in the excellent style expected of her, 

with a voice that has increased in volume since the popular 

ger was last heard here. The coupling of her registers is now 

tantaneous than ever, while her ripening art brings results 

re gratifying. Miss Potter made her Delilah a woman 

ghly inspired with the mission to enslave and destroy the arch- 


her people—Dr. Victor Nilsson, in Minneapolis Journal, 
5. 1915 

the seductive and the revengeful solos of Delilah the rich 

ng womanly qualities of Mildred Potter were a glory 

and see Each of her return visits to her Twin City home 





ising jubilation and most deservedly so.—Harlow Gale, in 
Minneapolis Daily News, February 15, 1915. 
M Potter aroused genuine enthusiasm by her singing of Delilah. 
e is a noble one, replete with dramatic and emotional power, 
perbly controlled with immense artistry.—J. McClure Bellows, 
St. | Pioneer Press. February 15, 1915. 
Miss Potter was also soloist at a concert given by the 


AT 


ewark. (N. J.) Symphony Orchestra the latter part of 
In speaking of her singing upon this occasion, 


he Newark Sunday Call and the Newark News said in 


Che soloist was Mildred Potter, contralto, who, in addition to the 
mentioned above, sang a group of songs, including Schubert's 
) Unendlichen,” Strauss’ “Stindchen” and Coleridge-Taylor’s 






Life and Death.” Miss Potter displayed a true contralto voice of 


ptional quality and of rare richness. She sang the aria with 
epth of feeling and repose. The applause which followed 
mber was so insistent that Miss Potter added Elgar’s ““Where 


Lie,” with piano accompaniment. Her other numbers were 
tly sung, the Schubert song, which has the characteristics of 
. being notable for its dignified expression. After this group 
Potter was again recalled and added the Old English “Long, 
Ago.” .—George Kuhn, in the Newark Sunday Call. 





udience, as well as the orchestra, was fortunate in the en- 

the vocal soloist, Miss Potter, who made her local 

‘ast night, and quickly sang herself into the good will of her 
rs Her voice is not only one of those rare organs, a real 
I irk in timbre, wide in compass and of sonorous power, 
she employs its full volume, but one unusually rich, fresh and 
lity. Moreover, her tones are so well placed and so 

mly emitted that enjoyment of her singing is enhanced 

the artistry of her vocal methed. 





. So eloquent were her interpretations of them and so beguil- 
was the natural charm in her tones that the audience would not 
nied the encores demanded. In yielding to its wishes, she sang 
Edward Elgar’s “Where Corals Lie” and the old, old song, 

Long Ago,” and by her sympathetic voicing of the latter 
er conquest of her hearers. 
Deep and heavy voices such as is hers are so often unwieldy that 


she particularly commended herself to the more knowing in the audi- 
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Llewelly 
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a highly gifted pianist of a genuine mu- 
ire sinned with an eminent technic.—Hallesche 
ng, Apri >, 19%8. 


Miss Llewe ayn 


ne must praise her genuine musical feeling, her pearl 
runs, her excellently developed technic, and her 

:. Richard Strauss’ three charming Stimmungs- 

r her hands became a treat,-and the same must 

o Hi go Kann’s “Waldesgesprache” and his Inter- 

New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, November 16, 1914. 








Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








ence by her skill in giving a light and airy quality to her tones in 
Strauss’ “Standchen,” which she phrased with refined taste.—A. 
Flanagan, in Newark News. (Advertisement.) 





Sorrentino’s Engagements. 


“Bravo! Bravo!” and “Bis! Bis!” were heard following 
Umberto Sorrentino’s singing at the studio of Pierre 
Tartoire, the he noted painter, last week. An audience com- 

™ posed of New York millionaires and their 
ladies heard Sorrentino sing Italian arias 
and songs, and his success was “simply 
enormous,” as one listener put it. There 
is a grace, an intimate personal charm, 
impossible to describe, in this tenor’s sing- 
ing; all feel it, but none can describe it. 
Just what it is one must witness; enough 

UMBERTO : : . 

SORRENTINO. that everyone remarks it, and that it leads 

to the wish to hear him again, and this 
wish results in prompt inquiry and arrangement for his 
services, This appearance was so successful that he was 
engaged on the spot for several musical affairs of a social 
nature, and this is a common experience with the popular 
Italian-American tenor. 

Umberto Sorrentino, the celebrated tenor, was the soloist, and 
chose as his number with orchestra the aria from “Boheme” (Puc- 
cini). His voice is of beautiful quality and his range was mar- 
velous, taking a high C with great ease. His singing in this aria 
showed his operatic experience. The orchestra accompanied well, 
and in the encore, “Rigoletto,” he was most successful, being re- 
peatedly recalled. In the group of songs that he sang with piano 
he chose Neapolitan songs that were sung only as a’native can sing 
them. His English songs showed splendid enunciation and elegance 
of style that reminded one of Clemont. He was repeatedly recalled, 
and brought Mr. Laross with him to share the honors.—Easton Ex- 
press, Easton, Pa. 








The soloist of the evening was Umberto Sorrentino, a tenor with 
a superb voice, of New York City. He won the hearts of the audi- 
ence at once by his pleasing manner, and he was generous. with 
encores, His first selection was an aria from “La Boheme,” by 
Puccini, and in response to the hearty applause he sang “La Donna 
e Mobile,” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto.”—Easton Daily, Easton, Pa. 





From Jenny Dufau’s Scrap Book. 


Topeka, Kansas, February 19, 1915. 

My Dear Miss Dufau—Just now we are arranging our program for 
the Teachers’ Association meeting this fall, I am reminded of your 
splendid success here November 12, 1914, when you sang in our 
great auditorium to about five thousand Kansas school teachers who 
applauded to the echo many times, 

Indeed, we shall have much difficulty in arranging so good a pro- 
gram again, and we only wish we could hear you repeat the beauti- 
ful numbers rendered in your inimitable style. 

So many times different ones have remarked that the concert 
last year was far the best we ever had, and all such comments are 
devoted especially to the mention of your name and your exceed- 
ingly pleasing music and personality. 

With sincerest wishes for a long continuance of your successful 
art, I am, Very truly yours, 

(Signed) E. S. Crarx, 
Kansas Teachers’ Association. 





COKER COLLEGE CHORAL ART, SOCIETY, 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
February 20, 1915. 
My Dear Miss Dufau—I doubt if there has ever been given in 
Hartsville a concert which pleased our audience as much as did 
yours of October 20 last, and it affords me much pleasure to add 
my testimony to the mass which you must have already accumu- 
lated. I hope that at some future date, we may have the pleasure 
of hearing you again. 
With best wishes and kind regards, I beg to remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) C. W. Coxer. 





GREENVILLE LYCEUM ASSOCIATION, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
February 22, 1915. 
My Dear Miss Dufau—I am writing to tell you how very pleased 
we were with your concert given here on October 22. It proved in 
every way to be nothing short of an artistic triumph. Everyone 
was delighted and many voted your concert the most successful of 
its kind ever given in the city. 
Wishing you continued success and with kind regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) G. A. Burst. 
CITY OF HOUSTON, MUNICIPAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Houston, Texas, February 22, 1915. 
Jenny Dufau was with us at one of the Municipal Entertainment 
Concerts, and the large audience was more than pleased. She has 
a pleasing manner, has thoroughly fostered her art, and sings to the 
delight of all. Yours, 
(Signed) W. S. Locxuart, Supt. 





WINTHROP NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, 
ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

February 20, 1915. 
Jenny Dufau gave us one of the best concerts we have ever en- 
joyed in our college auditorium on last October 23. She had a 
vast audience and a most enthusiastic one. They were carried away 

with her splendid singing. 
(Signed) D. B. Jounson, President. 





And Grind Its Ivories. 


“So Miss Banger played for you? She claims that she 
can make the piano speak.” 

“Well, I'll bet if it spoke it would say, ‘Woman, you 
have played me false.’”—Boston Transcript. 
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Hallett Gilbert: Removes. 

Hallett Gilberté has recently removed to Hotel Marie 
Antoinette, Broadway and Sixty-seventh street, New 
York, where he has handsome large quarters. He has 
recently finished a series of twenty-four engagements in 
cities in the New England and Middle Western States. 
The Boston recital was especially successful, this being his 
first visit there in twelve years. During these recitals he 
sang exclusively songs by American composers, including 
twelve of his own. The other composers represented on 
the program were Harry Gilbert, Alexander Russell, James 
MacDermid, Nicholas Douty, Alexander MacFadyen, Wil- 
liam T. Miller, Oscar Condon, Claude Warford, A. Walter 
Kramer, Max Herzberg. Mrs, Gilberté assisted in read- 
ings. Songs by Mr. Gilberté were also sung by Florence 
A. Otis at Mrs. Irvine’s recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, March 7. Harold Fowler, the tenor, also assisted, 
singing Gilberté’s songs. As usual, they all pleased his 
audience immensely. 





McCormack Takes Richmond Captive. 

John McCormack had a taste of true Southern chivalry 
and enthusiasm on what was practically his first visit to 
the South, February 24, when he sang at Richmond, Va. 

The night was tempestuous, rain fell continuously and 
flashes of lightning illumined at intervals a cloud banked 
sky, but in spite of this a very large audience filled the 
spacious auditorium, and gave the popular singer one of 
the warmest welcomes he has ever received in any Ameri- 
can city. 

The Richmond Virginian had this to say the next morn- 
ing: 

“Without the slightest fear of contradiction it may be 
safely asserted that no more pronounced artistic or popu- 
lar success has ever occurred in Richmond than the con- 
cert of John McCormack at the Auditorium last night.” 





Leo Ornstein’s Piano Program. 


At his fourth piano recital in the Bandbox Theatre, New 
York, Tuesday afternoon, March 16, Leo Ornstein, the ex- 
ponent of futurist music, will play the following program: 





Sonata, op. 63..... p adihe wugieamankiaceay ‘iene ++++.+Vineent d’Indy 
pe” PEN Try peer ree ia seca ee ae bein oe .Claude Debussy 
Three Burlesques ........ PhelbearevadeueW un en Eb vesawes Leo Ornstein 
Three PrebeGes ... cess icccavainsvasicecsccesésaes sése 4 skle Geee 
Three MOOG. 6 vcs s's cckaswiad anya fet Ginetidess Dagon ...Leo Ornstein 
Three Impressions of Leniien.. ES chile pice de naees eaae Gabriel Grovlez 


Wild Men’s Dantes, is chkdehberehh eek Seuibucicsae "Ornstein 
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Malkin Brothers’ Recital March 21. 
Manfred Malkin, pianist, and Josef Malkin, cellist, the 
latter of the Boston Symohony Orchestra, announce a com- 
bined recital, Sunday, March 21, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, 3 p.m. Ensemble works by Boccherini, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Boellmann, and solos for the cello, by Chopin- 
Glazounoff, Francoeuer-Kreisler, and Joseph Malkin, the 


last named being a “Sarabande” and “Fileuse,” will be per- ~ 


formed. Following are press notices proclaiming Josef 
Malkin’s success at a recent Boston appearance: 

The sonata by Boccherini begins with a phrase curiously like that 
which opens the Count’s serenade in “The Barber of Seville.” The 
first section is the fresher portion of the work. Mr. Malkin dis- 
played a full, rich tone; his phrasing was that of a sensitive mu- 
sician; his treatment of the ornamentation was delicate and graceful. 
Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald, February 24, 1915. 





Mr. Malkin displayed his tone with suavity and richness in sus- 
tained song, with unusual lightness and delicacy in arabesque, and 
with musical sensibility in the moulding of each phrase and the 
fusion of it into the flowing whole of the music. Even “passage 
work” for the cello has its interest from his adroit hand, and he 
seems of the new order of cellists, who have rediscovered, as it 
were, the flexibility of their instrument.—Evening Transcript, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1915. 





Mr, Malkin displayed a splendid rich tone and much spontaneous 
feeling in the Boccherini cello sonata.—Boston Journal, February 
24, 1915. 





JORDAN HALL RECITAL. 

Mr, Malkin revealed himself an accomplished artist. He plays 
with a rare intelligence and refinement hard to excel. His playing 
displays both sweetness and strength of tone and at the same time 
shows a fluency and digital facility of uncommon merit.—Boston 
Daily Advertiser, February 24, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Wolle Organ Recital. 


J. Fred Wolle, the organist and conductor, gave an or- 
gan recital at Lexington, Ky., on February 26, playing the 
following program: 





ee ee ig | SRS LN Wy pete ert er Serer pare eee Bach 
Chorale, Herzlich thut mich verlanger (My Heart Is Deeply 
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Chorale, The Little Post-Horn Air.............ccccccscecess Bach 
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Scherzo (from the second organ symphony)..............-+ Widor 
Fragment from Lanier’s Flute...............+eeee0+ Sidney Lanier 
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Speaking of Dr. Wolle’s work on this occasion, the Lex- 
ington Herald remarked his “marvelous pedaling” and his 
“varied style,” and closed its article by declaring that “this 
recital should be chronicled in the list of big musical events 
of Lexington, for it was a real classic.” 





Ross David’s Noted Pupils. 


-Mme. Howe-Cothran, the distinguished and talented 
pupil of Ross David, recently sang at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York. As President Wilson’s niece her appearance 
was awaited with interest, and when she sang there re- 
mained no doubt as to her ability to please. Her voice is 
of a very beautiful quality, which, combined with a per- 
sonality of delightful charm, makes her a prime favorite. 
She sang a group of songs in English, including Salter’s 
“Pine Tree” and “Come to the Garden, Love,” and La 
Forge’s “To a‘Messenger.” As an encore she gave a lovely 
little song by Victor Harris. 

Her accompanist was Marion David, who lent efficient 
aid at the piano. 

Harmonie David has joined the choir of St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church, New York, and may now be found each 
Sunday among the sopranos. 

Another talented artist-pupil of Ross David is Mar- 
guerite Gale, who recently gave a musicale-tea at her home 


— 








MRS. HOWE-COTHRAN. 


on Riverside Drive, New. York City. Accompanied by 
Marion David at the piano, Miss Gale sang works by 
French and American composers. . Her voice reflects 
credit upon her teacher and her guests were enthusiastic 
in their praise of that instructor’s method. 





Helen Ware Scores in Warren. 


Helen Ware, violinist, gave a concert at the Liberty 
Theatre of Warren, Pa., on Monday evening, February 1, 
assisted by Frederic Martin, baritone, and Robert Braun, 
pianist. Miss Ware’s numbers were the Handel sonata in 
A major, Pugnani’s praeludium and allegro, a group by 
Dvorak, Brahms, Schubert-Wilhelmj, and Kreisler, and 
Hubay’s “Fantasie Brillante” (“Carmen”). Her success 
may best be judged from the appended press notice clipped 
from the Warren Evening Mirror of the date following 
the concert: 

Miss Ware made her initial appearance in an old sonata by 
Handel. . . 

Mss Ware proved her grasp of the old master lore. 

The Paganini number revealed Miss Ware’s technical command 
of her instrument and its proved indeed adequate for most any 
demands. Miss Ware has temperament; add to this a good technic 
and a musical refinement and one certainly can expect a pleasurable 
performance. In this we were not disappointed for each number 
added new pleasure and surprises. 

Miss Ware’s second group brought to us some of her Hungarian 
lore of which she has a goodly command. Indeed one could fairly 
imagine himself in one of the gay “Kaffe Houses” of Buda-Pesth 
absorbed in the music of the real Hungarian gypsy. The closing 
number of the group, “Tambourin Chinois,” by the war veteran, 
Kreisler, was a novelty and it ‘certainly is a thankful offering, espe- 
cially in the hands of Miss Ware and Mr. Braun. . . . 

Miss Ware brought the delightful program to a close with a 
spletidid and brilliant fantasy on ‘‘Carmen” melodies by Hubay. 

Miss Ware gave the Spanish accent in part of this number as true 
as a native would have done. The audience demanded an encore 








to which Miss Ware graciously responded with a “Cradle Song” 
by Cui. (Advertisement.) 





The Gabrilowitsches Busy. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give a piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, March 27. This 
will mark the Russian pianist’s fifth recital here this sea- 
son, in addition to several orchestral appearances. 

Clara Gabrilowitsch has recovered from the indisposi- 
tion which compelled the postponement of her song re- 
cital February 15. The contralto will give the program 
originally announced, in the Little Theatre, Monday af- 
ternoon, March 209. 








“While you are asking papa for my hand in marriage, 
Philip, I'll be playing something lively on the piano,” said 
the sweet young thing. 

“No, I wouldn’t do that, Jessica,” replied the young man. 
“You know some people can’t keep their feet still when 
they hear lively music.”—Yonders Statesman. 
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From Berlin and Copenhagen Royal Operas. CONCERTS, 
RECITALS, FESTIVALS. Exclusive Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 











ELISABETH 


VAN ENDERT 


Lyric Soprano 
From Koyal Opers, Berlin 


Now on concert tour throughout 
United States. 





Dates now booking for season (915-1916 


Address - C. A. ELLIS, 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass 
Or associate manager. ANTONIA 


SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New 
York. STEINWAY PIANO 
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Boston Opera Company, Boston. 
Royal Opera Co., Covent Garden, London. 
Anglo-American Grand Opera Co., Paris. 
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Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Scored Tremendous 
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with 
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Management: 
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Herbert Wilbur Greene Banqueted. 


A rare tribute of gratitude and affection was tendered 
to Herbert Wilbur Greene, the well known singing master 
of New York and Philadelphia, by sixty of his pupils in 
the latter city last Thursday evening. Purely out of their 
regard for Mr. Greene and out of a sense of their artistic 
indebtedness to him, these pupils and former pupils, many 
of whom now occupy important positions in the musical 
world, tendered him a dinner at the Hotel Adelphia. 

As originally planned the affair was to be a small din- 
ner given by a group of young men who have studied with 
Mr. Greene for several years. But the idea waxed strong, 


and when Mr. and Mrs. Greene arrived at the principal © 


dining hall of the hotel they found it crowded. Donald 
Redding, who is remembered for his excellent work in a 
recent amateur production of “The Magic Flute,” was an 
able and witty toastmaster. In response to his request, 
Mr. Greene (“Daddy” for the evening) sketched briefly 
and modestly his musical career, and told how, at the age 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE. 


of twenty-one, he crossed his musical Rubicon by refusing 
the flattering offers of an operatic impresario to remain in 
his studio. 

Following the dinner Mr. Greene sang five unpublished 
compositions from his own pen and that of Mrs. Greene, 
and Mr. Redding, baritone, sang Mr. Greene’s “Profane 
Sailor.” 

Those who attended the dinner were Mary Beisser, Ken- 
neth W. Williams, Ruth Spatz, Gilbert P. Albrecht, Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Joyce, Mrs. Herbert Wilbur Greene, 
Flora Spatz, Mrs. William F. Hahn, C. Irene Arnold, E. 
Crispin Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Max Rosenau, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Lee Tasker, Wanda E. Groeneveld, J. Ellwood 
Calhoun, Ruth Groenweld, James Arch Gibb, Helen 
Cooley, Roy Wells, Margaretha V. Ballback, Mary A. 
Bray, Clara N. Hamilton, Mabel Q. Diggles, Eugene E. 
Z. Miller, Helen K. Chance, Henry George Sparks, Flor- 
ence E. Kershner, Helen M. Holbert, George E. Emes, 
Bessie Leonard, Herbert Rappold, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
V. Redding, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Wynkoop, Elina Carey 
Johnson, Anna Graham Harris, Alton K. Dougherty, Mrs. 
C. Bowyer Vaux, Roy S. Hoffmeister, Miriam Ethel Gil- 
bert, Mary A. McDonnell, Charles A. Diver, Rose M. 
Fritsch, Mary L. Hearder, Ethel G. Johnson, Esther 
Marian Lloyd, Ethel J. Askins, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hartzell, Bertha E. Tubbs, C. S. McHenry, Gertrude 
Wood. H. P. QuicKsatt. 





Elsa Fischer String Quartet Heard. 





The Elsa Fischer String Quartet made another New 
York appearance on Tuesday evening, March 2, at the 
studio of Mrs. Charles K. Carpenter, on which occasion 
it played the following numbers: Quartet, G major, op. 2, 
A. Gretchaninow; quintet in C minor, op. 1, for piano, two 
violins, viola and cello, Ernst von Dohnanyi; quartet in E 
minor, “Aus meinem Leben,” Smetana. 

Into the interpretation of these works the quartet infused 
much temperament. Mrs. W. M. Bennett, pianist, assisted 
in Dohnanyi’s quintet. A large and fashionable audience 
was present, whose long and continued applause spoke well 
for the work of these gifted artists. The concert provided 
tro hours of the best sort of zxsthetic delight. 
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Elvyn Pacific Coast Enthusiasm. 


+ + + Myrtle Elvyn, a remarkable pianist and superbly beautiful 
young woman. . . . : 

Yes, it was a wonderful concert—and the appreciative audience 
of Amphion enthusiasts agreed with the president in their verdict— 
if applause means approval, for the beautiful performer was pre- 
vailed upon to play several encores, in addition to the long, difficult 
program. . . 

Any pianist whe can play acceptably the varied and difficult pro- 
gram Myrtle Elvyn played yesterday is climbing toward the artist 
class, and when played with well-nigh faultless technic, marvelous 
power and good interpretation, as she did, the top rung in the 
ladder is well within reach. 

It is the province of the musical critic to see and hear the per- 
former from the standpoint of the audi » 80, since Myrtle Elvyn 
seemed to receive their entire approbation, and every musician to 
whom I talked after the concert pronounced her work “glorious,” 
I shall not attempt to analyze. . . 

Her program numbers included Chopin, Schumann, Brahms (whose 
rhapsody in E flat major she played extremely well), Cyril Scott, 
Mendelssohn, Kreisler, MacDowell, Liszt and Wagner—surely a brave 
and ambitious array. It was a long program, but the enthusiastic 
audience clamored for: more at the end, and Miss Elvyn played a 
transcription of the “Blue Danube Waltz,” by Godowsky, which is 
not yet in manuscript form.—The Evening Tribune, San Diego, 
Cal., February 17, 1915. 





As Myrtle Elvyn, American pianist, came before her Amphi 


falo, N. Y. Mr. Sarto sang with the Buffalo Clef Club, 
scoring a well deserved success: 

Andrea Sarto, the possessor of a beautiful bass-baritone voice, was 
the soloist. In the Verdi aria and his songs, his singing was very 
effective and his delivery appealing and artistic.—Buffalo Express. 


Mr. Sarto is the p of ap ing voice and especially good 
in his upper register. He was well received and was compelled to 
add a double encore—Buffalo Commercial. 





Mr. Sarto has a fine voice and shows a school of the best tradi- 
tions and a style of directness and sincerity. He aroused great 
enthusiasm.—Buffalo Evening News. (Advertisement.) 





MacDermids at Salt Lake City. 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano, and James G. Mac- 
Dermid composer-accompanist, won their usual brilliant 
success at the hands of a Salt Lake City musical audience, 
as can readily be seen by the following from the Deseret 
Evening News of January 26: 


Nearly a thousand Salt Lake people listened Monday evening to 
one of the most pleasing professional singers who has visited this 
city for many a day in Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano. She 
was accompanied by her husband, James G. MacDermid, whose repu- 
tation as an accompanist and a song composer has become well 





audience yesterday at the Savoy Theatre, a rustle was distinctly 
noticeable, and a murmured “beautiful” went over the house, 

Without a doubt, Miss Elvyn is all of this, and her beautiful face 
and majestic bearing only accentuate the richness of her art. The 
one-time Texas girl, now the foremost American woman pianist, is 
absolutely unaffected, enthusiastic and an artist of the type of which 
San Diego has been privileged to hear seldom. . . . 

Miss Elvyn possesses a rich touch, such as is seldom heard, and 
she easily turns from the heaviest demands upon her strength to 
the daintiest staccato and pianissimo work. Her playing is replete 
with variety, and in the Chopin polonaise and the “Tannhauser” 
overture of Wagner-Liszt, the terrific strength of her nimble fingers 
was altogether amazing. The latter composition gave the effect that 
has been reached in the rendering of this immense number by eight 
pianos. 





blished in the music world. Mme. MacDermid demonstrated 
her abilities as an artist ere finishing the first number, Mozart’s “I! 
re Pastore.” The character of the program called for wide and 
varied powers of execution and expression, taking in both the lyric 
and dramatic schools. In both Mme. MacDermid showed herself at 
home. She reached high C with ease and with almost unconscious 
efforts dropped down into the contralto register, taking in a range 


of two and one-half octaves. Her virtuosity was very marked. Mme. 
MacDermid closed the program with eight songs composed by her 
husband, who was her piano accompanist. The most characteristic 
thing that can be said of these songs is that they are not only sing 
able, but classic, wreathed in melodies that appeal to the higher 
sensibilities and remain fragrant in the memory. Two of them re- 
quired a special sense of feeling and emotion, which was admirably 
portrayed by the singer. In two selections she turned to the Taber 
nacle Choir and sang to them as the expression is, with all her art, 
and in such clear and perfect enunciation that the house at her back 
could hear perfectly. (Advertisement.) 





“Boris” Wins Blue Ribbons. 


At the annual New York Dog Show held at Madison 
Square Garden recently, Anna Case’s Russian wolfhound, 
“Boris,” whose registered name is “Ranco o’ Valley Farms,” 
carried everything before him, winning all told five first 
prizes, which highly elated the young Metropolitan Opera 
singer. 

After his debut in the “Huguenots” at the Metropolitan, 
and his success at the Garden, he may indeed be allotted a 
leading place in canine fame. 

However, he will after this drop his operatic name of 
“Boris” and go back to “Ranco,” as all his prizes came 
to him under that name. When Miss Case first had him, 
she did not consider “Ranco” Russian enough, 
“Boris,” not realizing that there are rules and regulations 
in fancy dogdom that prevent changing names without con- 
siderable trouble. 


hence 
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But it was in the and technical positions of the great 
Kreisler that Miss Elvyn rose to her highest mark, for to render 
works from the cherished field of famous violin positions on 


the piano, and to do it so that it satisfies, is something which very 
few, even of the greatest pianists, are able to do. This Miss Elvyn 
did and she was forced to repeat the “Schén Rosmarin,” with its 
tricky st: tos, its bewitching theme. In the “Legend of St, Franci’ 
Walking on the Water,” by Liszt, Miss Elvyn displays a virtue 
coveted the world over by pianists, a perfect control of the left 
hand in a work which is mighty in its demands. 

Added to a long program surfeited with good things, Miss Elvyn 
gave five encores, including the caprice, from Paderewski, the Chopin 
waltz in G flat, the Beethoven minuet, Kreisler’s “Schén Rosmarin” 
and the “Blue Danube Waltzes” of Strauss, the Godowski arrange- 
ment.—The San Diego Sun, February 17, 1915. (Advertisement.) 








Minnie M. McConnell Organist. 

The choir of the De Kalb Avenue M. E. Church, Brook- 
lyn, of which Minnie M. McConnell is organist and direc- 
tress, gave a concert at the church on Monday evening, 
March 1, at which the following program was rendered: 





DE TR iia cc ha 6 heck Bhd poe Sinko se dasweaues J. Pache 
Male Chorus. 

Ve RE: TO iin bah ik ona acs ceccspss cavcduversesee nis Spross 
ge eS Se a Peer Y Pe oer err Howard Bennett 
Mildred Robinson 
TD I csc vies bin Skea Ceesteks § dn.0'6 6400 Ced¥ Kath do cececscices Nevin 
Marie McConnell, Harriet McConnell, Mildred Robinson, Mabel 
Robinson. 

I Am the Moth of the Night.............005 scocccess Arthur Foote 
BAe ONE DOM 6 isk ci Reece skndees coup cccetss S. Coleridge-Taylor 

Mabel Robinson. ‘ 
IN Si ie bs os Kevninces od basse daa ceehecs Meyer-Helmund-Smith 
Harold van Campen, Paul Appleman, Arthur Lutz, Monroe 
Niblette. 

EE IN iad hike wkas adas G50e Cha act eocseee.cerescs James H. Rogers 
PONG oie oo oc Oe Ch Wi Oak lashed isco bises Gustave Charpenter 
Marie McConnell. 

Somewhere a Voice Is Calling...............seeeeseeees Arthur Tate 
I Tsk vba ess cheek awe bob cdial.ticeese ontceséus Bruno Huhn 
Walter Mills. 

Abochied der Vogels. oes cciveces ciseceescsevvervess Eugen Hildach 


Marie McConnell, 
Down in Jungle Town.. ‘ .-Morse 
Harold van Cangen, ests ‘tnte, ‘hale to “Simeon 


Harriet McConnell. 





Niblette. 

Autumn (The Year)............... stceececesceesss+ Emil Breitenfeld 
UN bss s ais 558s dane scntncsovalaceedtsahexsecee Emil Breitenfeld 
Composer at the piano. 

Harriet McConnell. 

D. TRGRM. ved cGecdvcce cee Pees b ogee se deneuaveretsn soseeeeJe C. Bartlett 


The members of the choir sang several numbers. Among 
Mrs. McConnell’s pupils who participated were Marie Mc- 
Connell, Harriet McConnell, Walter Milf$, Mildred Robin- 
son, Mabel Robinson and Paul Appleman. Marie McCor- 
nell sang “The Star,” by Rogers and aria from “Louise,” 
by Charpentier, and pleased those present by her beauti- 
ful and well trained voice. With the composer at the piano, 
Emil Breitenfeld’s “Autumn” (“The Year”) and “Sacri- 
fice” were well sung by Harriet McConnell, whose rich 
voice and fine rendition of these beautiful songs won muc! 
favor. Walter Mills, as usual, sang his numbers well. 





Anderson Artist’s Buffalo Success. 


Walter Anderson, the New York manager of many cele- 
brated artists, has received the following press opinions 
regarding the recent appearance of Andrea Sarto-in Buf- 
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Harriot Eudora Barrows’ Activities. 





While Harriot Eudora Barrows is so busily engaged this 


season with her teaching activities that she has had to 
eny the concert field her artistic presence, the fact re- 
mains that this successful vocal pedagogue, so well known 


Boston, Mass 


, has won her share of tributes in concert, 
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HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS. 


it is understood at present that this soprano again 
take her place in the concert world next season. 


An influx of pupils into Miss Barrow’s studios early 
season, that in itself was great enough to force her 
cancel a whole series of New England engagements 
that would have otherwise continued throughout the entire 
season, is, when considered, a strong recommendation. 


The appended press excerpts have been culled from vari- 
ous New England papers and speak of various concert 


appearances in the past season: 

Miss Barrows sang Handel’s air, “Lusinghe Piu.Care,” songs by 
Hugo Wolf, Wagner, Bach, Schumann, and it is difficult to say 
whether she excelled in the difficult roulades of the Handel air or the 

ed music of Wagner’s dreams. She has a beautiful 
especially well trained and full in the middle register, 
e executes florid passages with ease and finish. Miss Bar- 
varied selections left firm conviction of her breadth of ver- 
t f style. She was loudly applauded and recalled 

ivated audience present.—Boston Transcript. 

Miss Barrows’ voice is a soprano of pure and agreeable quality 
liberal compass. She has been well grounded in technical 
and her attack and control of the phrase, her association 
phrase with another, her conception and maintenance of the 

cal line are, indeed, worthy of praise. She sings; she does not 
e, she does not declaim Handel’s aria was sung with appro- 
te ‘ nd fieetness.—Boston Herald. 

Miss Barrows, wl has an unusually beautiful voice, sang with 


nal skili and aplomb.—Boston Herald. 


of good coloring and vocaliza- 
impression of great reserve power. Her 
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interpretation of “Liete Signor,” from “Les Huguenots,” was artisti- 
cally done.—Worcester Spy. 





Miss Barrows sang four songs by Hugo Wolf charmingly, as well 
s “Traume,” by Wagner, and Schumann’s “He, the Noblest of the 
Noble,” with a delicacy of shading which was equalled only by her 
clear enunciation and the correctness of her German. Two songs 
comfposed in 1700, “Tu fai la superbetta” and ‘“‘Nymphs and 
Shepherds,” by Purceli, were also remarkably well rendered.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





Miss Barrows made a very favorable impression, her voice being 
clear and full and her execution admirable. Her audience seemed 
never to tire of listening to her and several encores were given in 
response to the hearty applause accorded.—Newport Journal, 





Harriot Eudora Barrows was the soloist of the evening. Her 
voice is a rich soprano of wonderful compass and flexibility, showing 
high cultivation in the clearness of enunciation and expression.— 
New London Day. (Advertisement.) 





An Oregon Orchestral Concert. 


William Frederic Gaskins, director of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College School of Music, presented the O. A. C. 
Orchestra, E. Hellier-Collens, conductor, assisted by Esther 
Margaret South, soprano; Ruth Lewis, violinist, and the 
O. A, C.-String Quartet in the first annual concert, Friday 
evening, February 12, at the Women’s Gymnasium, O. A. C. 
campus, Cornwallis, Oregon. 

A big audience gave enthusiastic evidence of its enjoy- 
ment of the appended program: 

Overture, “Bridal Rose,” Lavallee; “Chant d’Amour,” 
Shutt; “Canoeing,” Prior; selections from the opera 
“Faust,” Gounod; Romanza, “I Love Thee So,” De Koven, 
Miss South; concert waltz, “Waves of the Danube,” Ivano- 
vici; string quartet, “Lied Ohne Worte,” Mendelssohn, 
“Scherzo,” Bowden; violin solo, Mazurka, Mlynarski, Miss 
Lewis; Marche Militaire, Chopin; “Miserere” from “Il Tro- 
vatore,” Verdi; overture, “The Golden Magnet,” Bennett; 
cornet solo, “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan, Mr. Schrepel; 
violin duet, “Traum der Sennerin,” Labitzky, Miss Lewis, 
Mr. Skipton; “Reminiscences of America,” Tobani. 








Rainy Day Club Social Day and Concert. 


The beautiful sunshine brought out a large number of 
members of the Rainy Day Club to the social day and con- 
cert given on Wednesday afternoon, March 3, at Hotel 
Astor, New York (East Ballroom). Katherine Noack 
Fiqué, chairman of music, arranged a program of inter- 
est. The West Side Woman’s Choral Club, Earl Wayne, 
musical director, sang two groups: “Queen of the Night,” 
Smart; “The Girls of Seville,” Denza; “Fly, Singing 
Birds, Fly,” Elgar, and “Bridal Chorus,” Cowen. Jacob 
Rothwein, a promising piano pupil of Carl Fiqué, gave a 
brilliant performance of the “Rigoletto Fantasy,” by 
Verdi-Liszt. Beatrice Sapiro, soprano, sang “Cry of 
Rachel,” by Salter, and gave for an encore “Zueignung,” 
by Strauss. Percy Richards’ numbers. were “Ideale,” 
Tosti, and “Die beiden Grenadiere,” Schumann. He re- 
sponded with an encore, Norwegian folksong, Grieg. 

Special mention must be made of Katherine Noack 
Fiqué’s artistic and musicianly accompaniments of Mr. 
Richards’ songs. 








Robert Braun, Pianist. 


Robert Braun, whom Constantin von Sternberg of Phila- 
delphia called “A full-fledged artist of uncommon attain- 
ments,” is an artistic accompanist and solo pianist of much 
ability. Mr. Braun is also an ensemble player of marked 
attainments. In speaking of him, Robert Teichmueller, of 
Leipsie, is reported to have said: “No mere technician can 
play Brahms satisfactorily. Braun has brains as well as 
technic.” Undoubtedly, this is the key to the whole situa- 
tion, Mr. Braun has brains and he knows how to use them 
with the result that delightful renderings of the standard 
works are given. 





The McCormack “Sell Out” Habit. 


In the Chicago Examiner of Sunday, February 28, ap- 
peared the following, which goes to prove that John Mc- 
Cormack has lost none of his popularity with Chicago mu- 
sic lovers: 

The tickets for Mr. McCormack’s recital of this afternoon having 
all been disposed of last Tuesday, announcement is made by his 
Chicago management that arrangements have been completed for a 
third recital by this popular tenor, to be given at the Auditorium, 
on Sunday afternoon, May 16. 





Philadelphia Praises Louisa Hopkin’s Art. 


Louisa Hopkins, the American pianist, who three years 
ago scored a splendid success with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which was confirmed at he? appearance’ with 
the same organization two years later, has received the 
appended press opinions regarding her ability as a solo 
performer : 


Two years ago in playing a Russian Caprice ‘by Rubinstein with 
orchestra, in addition to displaying ‘cx ical ability, 
she gave evidence of having the requisite temperament, the power 








to feel and to express those feelings without which all playing is as 
dry and as worthless as the sand of Sahara. Since then Miss Hop- 
kins’ talent has ripened; she has retained her powers of expression 
and added considerably to her technical equipment; she still plays 
straight from the heart, but her hands are well under the control 
of her head. As an interpreter of the Norwegian composer, with his 
undertone of Scandinavian melancholy, his reflection cf his own life 
among the sombre fjords, the lights and shadows of his mountain 
valleys, she is altogether admirable.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Miss Hopkins played with a thoroughness and facility of technic 
that gained her an enthusiastic recall. . . . A clear musical tone 
and a digital fluency of surprising liquidness.—Philadelphia Times. 





The number was made doubly effective by Miss Hopkins’ deeply 
expressive playing. Some dingly difficult p came very 
smoothly from her fingers. The impression she produced was marked. 
—Philadelphia North American. 








It was a perfect triumph the performance won over the technical 
difficulties of the work, and the audience, stirred to its depth, 
called her forth with every manifestation of delight.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. (Advertisement.) 





Romeo Gorno’s Busy Season. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 7, 1915. 
Romeo Gorno has been exceptionally busy this season 
with his large class of piano students at the College of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, but nevertheless he has found 
time for a number of concert appearances. On March 9 
he will be heard in a faculty recital, when the quintet 
by Dohnanyi for piano and strings will be given here for 
the first time. Mr. Gorno is one of the most progressive 





ROMEO GORNO AT HIS PIANO IN HIS STUDIO AT THE 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


pianists, always seeking novelties to introduce to the-mu- 
sical public. With his brother, Giacinto Gorno, the singer, 
he will give a recital on March 16, playing a new sonata 
by Boehlman. He also has in charge the training of the 
operatic forces of the College of Music for the two even- 
ings of opera to be given this spring. T. 
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A New Volume of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Sixty Folksongs 


of France 


Medium Voice 


EDITED BY JULIEN TIERSOT 


French fol i tad beauties wholly pe- 
culiar to itself. e Editor has made an rere and 
interesting selection, has_ discussed 
scholarly introductory essay. Mons, Tiersot is an authority 
on the — 
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~NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Dickinson Concludes Recitals—Mme. Ziegler’s 
Lecture—Warford School of Music Recital— 
Thursby Last Musical Recital—Mrs. Baruch 
Entertains Southland Club—Becker at 
Athene Club—Topping and Patterson 
Pupils Play—The Nichols Tour— 
Kriens Violin Concert—Notes. 


The last of Clarence Dickinson’s historical lecture re- 
citals at Union Theological Seminary, March 2, had for its 
subject, “The Development of Sacred Choral Music.” The 
choir of the Brick Church assisted, with Inez Barbour, Rose 
Bryant, Reed Miller (substitute for Mr. Harrison) and 
Frank Croxton, soloists. The opening number was a Gre- 
gorian chant, from the collection sanctioned by Pope Greg- 
ory about the year 600. There followed one of the earliest 
polyphonic compositions, “Ave Verum,” for three part 
chorus, by Josquin de Prés. Mr. Dickinson referred to the 
abuses which crept into church music, such as the singing 
of meaningless or secular words to those notes, which, in 
some forms of early harmonized music had no words, but 
were sung “as the birds sing”; or the use of the tunes of 
popular songs, of even ribald character, as “cantus firmus,” 
instead of the plain song sanctioned by churchly tradition. 
To do away with this intolerable state of affairs Palestrina 
proved that harmonized music could be noble and devo- 
tional as well as beautiful. His “Adoramus te” and “Gloria 
Patri,” for two choirs, singing antiphonally, were sung. 

Then followed two large and impressive compositions by 
Heinrich Schuetz, one of the greatest composers of the 
seventeenth century. The first, a motet for double chorus, 
“Sing ye to the Lord,” sung a capella; “The Pharisee and 
the Publican,” was one of the very first oratorios written, 
smallin form, introducing such innovations in church music 
as the solo voice and the instrumental accompaniment, as 
moderns understand # This “Biblical Scene,” as it was 
called on the program, was specially translated from the old 
German for this recital. A chorus of women’s voices nar- 
rated the story, “Two men went up to the Temple to 
pray,” then followed the dramatic scene of the Pharisee 
boasting of his own righteousness, and the Publican’s 
pleading prayer, sung by Reed Miller with sincerity and 
appealing beauty of tone. The finish was by full chorus. 

Miss Barbour sang the melodious “I Follow Thee also, 
my Saviour,” and the choir the chorale, “O Wondrous 
Love.” Oratorios of Handel and Mendelssohn were rep- 
resented by the chorus, “Let their Celestial Concerts,” 
from “Samson,” and the duet with accompanying chorus, 
“Zion .Spreadeth Her Hands for Aid,” from “Elijah,” 
sung by Miss Barbour and Miss Bryant. In talking of 
the development of the oratorio, Mr. Dickinson dwelt upon 
and illustrated the influence of opera upon oratorio, and 
of oratorio upon opera, when both were new art forms. 

The second part of the program dealt with modern 
choral music, and the lecturer pointed out as character- 
istic what might be called its orchestral quality, or the 
fact that the present day composers write for a body of 
voices much as they would for orchestra. Four choruses 
were beautifully and impressively sung a cappella, viz., 
Hugo Wolf’s “Thy Will be Done,” Elgar’s “As Torrents 
in Summer,” Rachmaninoff’s “Hymn to the Trinity,” and, 
by request, Clarence Dickinson’s “Nowell.” 

Mr. Dickinson varied the choral program by playing 
the massive “Fantasia” for organ, by the Russian com- 
poser, Theodor Bubeck. 


ZrecterR Lecture-REcITAL. 





A good sized audience heard Anna E, Ziegler deliver 
her talk, “The Truth About the Voice,” at Chickering 
Hall on March 4. This talk was full of common sense, 
showing superior knowledge of the voice, and much of it 
was devoted to what the Madam calls vitalization of the 
voice. Linnie Lucille Love, Isa Macguire, and Eleanor 
Patterson assisted vocally. Miss Love has a bright and 
brilliant voice, and sang operatic arias with special success. 
Miss Macguire’s slender figure does not suggest such a 
full voice. She sang with much expression and success 
various songs, making a hit with the “Disappointed Sere- 
nader.” Miss Patterson has a voice of three octaves 
range, and sang “Oh That We Two Were Maying” with 
deep expression; an operatic aria of Ponchielli was also 
well sung. By request she gave a pianologue, “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and this semi-recitation greatly pleased. 

Various noises in this hall are extremely disturbing. 
Windows behind the stage slammed, the ventilator fan 
roared, and the rear entrance door banged. 


Warrorp ScHoor. or Music. 


John Prindle Scott was the guest of honor when his 
songs, with those of James G. MacDermid, were featured 
at the Warford School of Music, in Morristown, N. J., 
February 24. 

Martha Voigt, pianist, opened the program, after which 
Claude Warford, the director of the school, sang four Mac- 


Dermid songs. Edna Woverton, soprano, and Philip Jacobs, 
baritone, gave the remainder of the program, with Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Warford accompanying. The audience was 
of good size and most enthusiastic. 


Mrs. Baruch Entertains SouTHLAND CLUB. 


Mrs. Simon Baruch, president of the Southland Club, 
composed of pupils of Mme. Dambmann, will entertain the 
club at her residence, 51 West Seventieth street, Friday, 
March 12, at 2.15 p. m. Emma H. Dambmann will have 
members of the club assist in this musical program: 
Southland choral, My Old Kentucky Home................ 


Soloist, Rosalynde Snedeker. 
A Little Grey Home in the West..........00..ccecceccecsees Lohr 
RE Ne ONE a ied kn 0.53 5s< vadagwess Uceesevcss 








Duet, Adio 
Angelena Cappellano and Mrs. C. Hofer. 
Southland choral, Doan’ Ye Cry, My Honey.............. 
Soloist, Gertrude Gugler. 
RI 0 5 kD GNEUI s+ oo bag Wak Oo eo on dmene OAS hcub a Eehenn ¢ Cowen 
Elizabeth Schuster. 
Southland choral, The Old Folks at Home............... 








Becker AT ATHENE CLUB. 


Gustav L. Becker, pianist and composer, appeared as 
piano soloist, and two songs of his were sung at the last 
meeting of the Athene Club, Waldorf Apartments, March 
4. He played works by Haberbier, Bach-Joseffy and 
Brahms, and Adele Rankin, soprano, sang his “Nightingale” 
and “Lullaby.” The large gathering of society club women 
applauded Mr. Becker’s playing and Mrs. Ran‘in’s singing 
heartily, enjoying the variety given the affair by their mu- 
sical cooperation. 


Toprinc-PaTTerson Pupiis’ ReEciTAt. 


Cornelia Covert and Rita Thompson, piano pupils of 
Elizabeth Topping, played works by modern composers at 
the Patterson home March 4. These young women have 
much talent and ability, and did their teacher. great credit. 
Geraldine Holland, Frankie Holland and Agnes Waters, 
sang ancient and modern songs and arias in such a man- 
ner as to convince the audience of their excellent training 
under Elizabeth K,’ Patterson. Katherine Mitchell played 
capable accompaniments. 

On March 9 the. pupils of Miss Topping gave a studio 
recital, which. wil be noted in the next issue of the Musi- 
CAL COURIER. 


Kriens Viotrn Pupits’ Recitat. 


A program of eighteen numbers was plirformed Febru- 
ary 26 at Park Avenue Methodist Church by pupils se- 
lected from the violin class of Christiaan Kriens. Where 
so many participate it is difficult to select a few for special 
mention. However, Lloyd A. Kroenlein, Pauline Gaines, 
Violet Kisk, Sarah Fisher, Katrina Stang, all these played 
excellent violin solos, making a special effect with com- 
positions by Gustave Saenger and A. W. Kramer. Eight 
violinists played im unison an allegro by Bach. Over five 
hundred people attended this very successful affair and 
heard those mentioned, as wellvas the following: Eunice 
Watson, John Shanahan, Belle Ross, Robert Broome, 
Helen Williams, William Russ, John Weiss, Joseph Mach, 
Mr. Locker, Kurt Dieterle, Lucile Folsom, and Miss 
Dierks. 


Tue NicHors Tour. 


John W. Nichols, tenor, and Mrs. Nichols, concert pian- 
ist and accompanist, report excellent booking for their 
tour, which begins next month. They will visit all of 
the Eastern and many of the Middle and Southern states, 
giving programs of vocal and piano music. A testimonial 
from Dr. Gow is as follows: 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
My pear Mr. Nicnots: We still have a very pleasant memory 
of your recital of the Modern French Music. I congratulate you 
most heartily upon it, for you cannot fail to make with it a real 


success. . I should be glad to commend your work.and that 
of Mrs. Nichols to any audience. Mrs. Nichols was not only com- 
pletely satisfactory as an panist, but dingly enjoyable as 





We shall hope some time to have a piano recital from 
Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) Grorce C. Gow, 
Department of Music. 


Last THurssBy MUSICALE, 


a solo pianist. 
her at Vassar. 


Emma Thursby’s ninth and last Friday musical-recep- 
tion, February 26, at her apartments, 34 Gramercy Park, 
in honor of Mme, Sembrich, attracted a throng of friends 
and music lovers. Owing to illness Mme. Sembrich could 
not be present, but Dr. Stengel brought his wife’s deep re- 
grets. He greatly enjoyed the beautiful voices of Miss 
Thursby’s pupils, Estelle Harris, Josephine Bettinetti, and 
Leila Troland Gardner. Graham Harris gave some very 
fine violin selections, which pleased greatly, and Cecile 
Behrens‘and Simon Shankman, pianists, played a Beethoven 
sonata and Chopin etudes. Conte Ferri, tenor, sang. Mrs. 
Robert H. Ingersoll presided at the tea table. Among the 
guests were: Mrs. Chas. A. Coffin, Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
Dr. Stengel, Childe Hassam, Mrs. Makamura, wife of the 
Japanese consul; Mrs. Eychynonia, Count von Linghen, 





For Dales Apply to 
DAVID BISPHAM 
44 West 44th St 

New York City 


BISPHAM 
CONCERT 


Princess Lazaravich, of Servia; Mr. and Mrs. Otis Skinner, 
General and Mrs, Frank Mason, of Paris; Mrs. French 
Sheldon, the African explorer; Professor Kodama, Japan- 
ese seer on tour round the world; Mrs. C. Vanderbilt Bar- 
ton, Olive Browne Saire, Mrs. Chas. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray Ferris, Mrs. Samuel Thorne, Mrs, William Alfred 
Perry, Mr. Wang, of China; Mrs. Horace Tinker, Mrs. 
Gustavus Kirby, Angette Forét, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Vanderpoel, Mrs. H. O. 
Havemeyer, Adolph Obrig, Mrs. Harold Cortis, Mrs. Stur- 
gis Coffin, Henry Whitney, Mrs. Bertram Borden, Mrs. 
Dudley Field Malone and Mrs. Imre Josika Herzog. 

Ina Thursby gave a birthday dinner of fifteen covers, 
in honor of her sister, Emma Thursby, February 21, at 
which were present Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Marston, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Vanderbilt Barton, Frank Benedict Cleland, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adolph Obrig, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Maclean, 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Strakosch (Clara Louise Kellogg), Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray Ferris, and Claire Harris. Miss Thursby 
received many gifts in flowers and silver. 

















Notes. 


Margaret Fownes Hamilton, composer and pianist, 
twelve years of age, and Max Olanoff, violinist, foutteen 
years of age, with Augustine Haughton, soprano, shared 
in the program of March 4 at the New Assembly. Little 
Miss Hamilton played Weber’s “Rondo Brillant” with 
clean cut technic and much style. A series of four “Fairy 
Pictures” of her own composition pleased the audience 
immensely. Her song, “Rosebud” was likewise enjoyed. 
The child is evidently a very musical personality, of nor- 
mal appearance, modest and sweet. Master Olanoff 
played violin pieces well, especially Kreisler’s “Schoen 
Rosmarin.” Miss Haughton looked charming in her old 
fashioned costume. 

Mme. McLewee’s musicale of February 28 brought out 
four of her pupils, namely, Sara Douglas, Harold Stanley 
Fowler, Garvin Porter Taylor, and Almont Hart. Miss 
Douglas sang very well indeed. Mr. Fowler was in fine 
voice, and Mr. Hart showed great improvement. Mr. 
Taylor sang better than on a previous occasion. Songs 
by Marion Bauer, accompanied by the composer, were 
sung by Mme. McLewee and Mr. Fowler. Mme. Mc- 
Lewee’s singing was as usual very superior, and was much 
applauded. 

A very interesting program was rendered at the concert 
of the Tonkiinstler Society, March 2, Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn. Henry Schradieck, violinist, and Alex. Rihm, 
pianist, rendered the sonata in A minor for violin and 
piano, César Franck, effectively. The “Recitative Fan- 
tasia” was a delightful violin solo with piano accompani- 
ment. Ashley Ropps, baritone, sang a group of songs in 
German, and was obliged to respond with an encore. 
Nicolas Lancella, flutist, F, De Angelis, oboe player, and 
F. Santangel, English horn player, aroused great enthusi- 
asm by the charming effect of the three instruments, and 
artistic rendition of a “Divertissement” for flute, oboe and 
English horn. The final number was a quartet for piano, 
violin, viola and cello, op. 25, Brahms. The per- 
formers were Ernst H. Bauer, Alex. Rihm, Henry Schra- 
dieck and Gustav O. Hornberger. The rendition of this 
lengthy composition held close attention, showed appre- 
ciation of the fine technical rendition and beautiful tone 
coloring, and the fine expression displayed throughout 
the contrasting movements. The beautiful cello playing 
of Mr. Hornberger was particularly noticeable in the 
vibratory effects and incidental solos. 

Robert J. Winterbottom is giving Tuesday afternoon 
organ recitals during Lent at the “Little Church Around 
the Corner,” East Twenty-ninth street, at half past four 
o'clock. The coming Tuesday, March 16, he will play 
this program: 


I SEs bn tcl abG GA Ao 0 aawehd «ceed pocgesicuasaueee Bach 
Allegretto from Eighth Symphony...................se+- Beethoven 
I Mss CPR dn is pte adahebacctocchecnnerccsccsute Mendelssohn 
ee RS ont cceok Wekegubed ccecee cevusaredeeneuen Karg-Elert 
Ten TE, ic cund deb dndnse milddsceontsabecauss Rossini 


The joint recital announced by Minnie Tracey, soprano, 
and Elena de Ollaquoi, pianist, at the McDowell Club, 
March 1, has been postponed to a date to be announced. 


T. Tertius Noble has issued the following announce- 
ment: 


March ‘17, 8.15 p. m., Brahms’ “German Requiem” will be sung 
by the Festival Chorus, assisted by Saint Thomas’ Church Choir, 
with. full orchestra, at that church. The soloists are to be Mrs. 
Hudson-Alexander and Robert Maitland. 

An offertory will be taken in aid of the Saint Thomas’ Festival 
Chorus Fund. T. Tertius Nose, Conductor. 

N. B.—No seats will be reserved after 8.10 p. m. 
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BARITONE 
Recital, Oratorio, cama” Carnegie Hall 
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UA Management, 
IN Iris Pendleton, 
Ss + L Philharmony Hall , 
E Wichita - Kansas 


New York Address, 736 W. 18let Street 
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Italian Method 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Breedway, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York. 
Mail address, 1: Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 











A DRAMATIC 
> KRRUE SOPRANO 
L Concert Oratorio Recital 
E Management of meee” sane Friedberg 

1425 Broadway 83 23 New York 





ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


im America Season 1914-1915. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive iansgees Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 
Fifth Ave., New York 
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Grand Opera Prima Donna 
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Management: 


CECIL FANNING saritooe 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 


Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 





Charles W. Clark in Montreal. 


“It was evident from his first French numbers, Duparc’s 
‘L’'Invitation aux voyages’ and ‘Le plongeur,’ by Widor, 
that he had imbibed the French atmosphere, musical and 
artistic, at Paris. His phrasing, shading and expression 
were perfect; the ease of his attack was marvelous; in 
fact, his singing throughout was a delight. What also 
compelled admiration was his magnificent legato, that 
smooth, melodious tone that lifts the work above every 
seeming effort of perfect tone production. ‘Vision Fugi- 
tive, from Massenet’s ‘Herodiade,’ became a revelation in 
its intensity and beauty. His last group consisted of Eng- 
lish songs, of which the first, Homer’s ‘How’s My Boy?’ 
left the hearers listless and too wrapt to even applaud. 





There followed that intense silence which shows an audi- . 


ence has been thrilled beyond expression of its feelings. 
The next, Homer’s ‘Uncle Rome,’ in an entirely different 
strain, actually visualized the old darkey’s dream of his 
master, and was rapturously applauded. ‘Old Watt and 
the Rabbits,’ a song narrative by the same composer, like- 
wise proved a delight. Then came a tremendously expres- 
sive tone poem, “The Eagle,’ of Tennyson, masterfully set 
to descriptive music by Carl Busch. In answer to re- 
peated recalls he sang ‘Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes,’ in which the singer did some wonderful things. His 
other encores were Debussy’s ‘Serenade’ and another 
French song of a similar genre.”—Daily Mail, February 
22, 1915. 

“Mr. Clark has a voice of unusual beauty, and his meth- 
ods, . . . his phrasing and voice production being re- 





CHARLES W. CLARK, 


markably good, while to this he added that indefinable 
quality known as magnetism, with the result that he com- 
pletely dominated his audience. His methods showed a 
distinct impress of the French baritone school, and he was 
much more at home in his French selections. Although 
Massenet’s -wonderful ‘Vision Fugitive’ has been fre- 
quently sung here this season, Mr. Clark invested it with 
peculiar melodic charm, the change from the vigorous 
opening recitative to the melancholy cadence of the aria 
being strongly marked. He also sang Debussy’s ‘Man- 
doline’ with striking effect, and gave a suite of ballads 
which ended with a fine interpretation of Busch’s ‘The 
Eagle.’ ”—Gazette, February 22, 1915. 





“Whether it was due to Lenten observance or to fear of 
ministerial rebuke or to that tenacious doubt which Mon- 
treal concert goers always manifest toward those artists 
whom they do not know, the fact remains that the attend- 
ance at yesterday afternoon’s musicale at His Majesty’s 
fell far short of what the attractive and highly interesting 
program deserved. 

“Those who stayed away missed an opportunity of hear- 
ing one of the most interesting and scholarly baritones 
this city has heard for many a long day in Charles W. 
Clark, whose fame is wide throughout the United States 
and in Europe and in Great Britain, though it has not 
apparently reached this remote borough yet. 

“Mr. Clark is one of those rare singers who ‘keep al- 
ways before them the fact that they have a message to 
deliver, and who strive to accomplish that purpose as intel- 
ligently as possible. He is endowed with a natural bari- 
tone voice of rich caliber and notable sonority, and he 
brings to bear in its employment a keen interpretative 
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Teacher of FLORENCE Prima Donna Coloratura 
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HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


In spite of operatic engagements already completed for next 
season, will devote most of her time to 


Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals, Recitals 


Concert Direction 
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(Bass-Baritone) 
“A Revelation for purity of Diction and ndeur of style.”— 
London Daily Tels “sg i 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


LOUISA HOPKINS 


CELEBRATED PIANIST 
“Two Successes with Boston Symphony” 
Exclusive Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50 - New York 


LESLEY MARTIN, seca 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, P nm 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fi 








iske 
O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


OLINIST 


Exclusive Management, S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler 
Bldg., 220 West 42d St., New York. Phone Bryant 8520 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishin 
for concert, oratorio, recital ona opera. Teacher of 
f Op and C rt singers, among whom are: 

















Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Heien Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
osephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
See basso; Mr. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr, Leon Rains, basso. 
TEL. 687 LENOX STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist St. NEW Y 
Maker of 


ELEANOR McLE Singers 


Artists who are stud. or have studied with Miss McLellan 
Sue Harvard, so — Phila. and Pittsburgh Orchestras 
Max Salzinger, baritone, Montreal and Boston _— 
Henrietta akefield, contralto, formerly with etro- 
politan Opera Co. | f 
Dan edges, oratorio tenor, highest paid church tenor 
in 


Edwin Evans, baritone, Phila. highest paid church 
Ma: ennings, , cnaowes & ae Bivine Paternity, 


Edward Strong, tenor 14 years, sth Ave. Pres, Church, 


Eleanor Cochran, soprano, estate Cpe, Germany 
ome Ferg genteel, oe Opera, Germany 

i ich, so 0, Hammerstein Opera Company 
Wm. Senne, fener, Rutgers Pres, Church, N. a 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York City. Phone 6965 Columbus 
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sense. He is a master of tone coloring, and he indulges 
in this freely with admirable results. His reading is 
fluent and free, and he invests all he sings with distinction. 

“Whether it is the quaint humor of ‘Old Watt and the 
Rabbits,’ the simple pathos of ‘Uncle Rome,’ the direct 
dramatic force of ‘The Eagle’ (Busch), or the sombre 
tragedy of ‘How’s My Boy?’ Mr. Clark always rises to 
the requirements of music and words. His art is com- 
prehensive, and he sings with a sympathy and a sensitive- 
ness that make his singing profoundly interesting. The 
three songs mentioned by Homer—the husband of Louise 
Homer—are as far asunder as the poles in character and 
in sentiment, but he gives to each a clear and certain sig- 
nificance. 

“He possesses a keen feeling for the dramatic, but he 
never allows this to mar the purely vocal reading. Thus, 
while his version of ‘Vision Fugitive’ was poignant with 
tragedy, it was vocally impressive, too. Foret’s charming 
‘L’Adieu,’ a delicate fragment, he imbued with exquisite 
poetic feeling. 

“I was especially interested in his singing of Duparc’s 
‘L'Invitation au voyage.’ . .. Mr. Clark sings French 
songs con amore; he sang this one with a freedom from 
sentimentality and a clarity of poetic values that make 
it fascinating. ‘Le plongeur’ (Widor), as striking a con- 
trast as could be conceived, was instinct with atmosphere. 

“This, in fact, is one of the chief of qualities of Mr. 
Clark’s work. Debussy’s ‘Mandoline,’ which followed, 
provided another opportunity for the display of creative 
ability. A singer who can cover such a widely differ- 
entiating range of songs, and sing them all in a manner 
that compels the interest of his audience, has gone far 
along the road of interpretative song.—Star, February 22, 
1915. 





“Charles W. Clark is the type of true artist. He pos- 
sesses a splendid baritone voice and sings with much assur- 
ance and brilliancy. The various numbers that he sang 
were greatly enjoyed, especially the ‘Vision Fugitive’ from 
‘Herodiade’ (Massenet) and ‘Le plongeur’ (Widor). He 


. was recalled many times.”—Le Canada, February 22, 1915. 


(Translation. ) 





“Charles W. Clark, exponent, above all, of the France 
school and French, an excellent artist, obtained an enor- 
mous success, even with the English, when he sang in 
French, because he possesses to such a degree the power 
to phrase, to analyze, and because of the flexibility, neat- 
ness and charm of his singing.”—La Patrie, February 22, 
1915. (Translation.) 





Pietro A. Yon, Conductor. 


Goessler’s mass was performed on Sunday morning, 
March 7, at the Church of St. Francis Xavier, New York. 
This mass is held in strict German form, the composer 
bringing out good effects in the movement of the parts. 
Mr. Yon’s interpretation was musicianly. The Gregorian 
was well rendered as usual. The three compositions from 
the pen of P. A. Yon were well performed, and the motet, 
“Tristis Est,” was especially admired. The program for 
Sunday, March 14, will be: 


MORNING. 
Pn UUNNR OSU Ue See es oes i vee kc kbeew oviceens Bach 
Mass in B flat for five mixed voices and organ............ P. A. Yon 
Progen, “Teetapes Ghee oe eisdgis's «co. .c ened a ccascaswes GSegerian 
ee ee a | at a ee ee Bossi 

EVENING. 
Os MONE DUO Cones vc cendoweadesccaciese Mendelssohn 
rene: Me MUNN Coos 5 0* cahay tse nue @aiaeeuseasvese Gregorian 
PUNO Cee i a ew etaiess eenseeees» Viothe 
on tte ng Se SPREE Nn, ERR Te TA, 
PE I hos ali cre hoi ovdienibuus cubtadecaeban 66 40 P. A. Yon 
OMS BI Ba ie Sin de ca wS «+++++.-Congregational 
Penn, CUNO: 0 TMi hid ve cesddudeccdudaabwasaceece Fumagalli 





Beatrice Harrison’s Engagements. 


Beatrice Harrison, the English cellist, has been engaged 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra for Phila- 
delphia, March 15; Washington, March 16; Baltimore, 
March 17; Brooklyn, March 19. Miss Harrison will also 
appear in recital with Elena Gerhardt in Boston on 
March 14. 

Miss Harrison is one of the few great cellists of the 
present time. 





Fourth Biltmore Musicale. 


The fourth Biltmore musicale will take place in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on Friday morn- 
ing, March 12, at 11.30 o’clock. On this occasion John 
McCormack, the tenor, will be the chief attraction. 








“Here’s a fellow,” said the Answers to Correspondents 
editor, “who wants to know what musical instrument pro- 
duces foot notes.” 

“Tell him a shoe horn,’ 
Judge. 


’ 


suggested the sporting editor — 
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ST. LOUIS CONCERTS. 


St. Louis, Mo,, February 24, 1915. 

At the twelfth pair of concerts given by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, the Brahms fourth symphony was played. Maggie 
Teyte, soprano, was the soloist. Other numbers inter- 
preted beautifully by Max Zach and his men were the 
Saint-Saéns symphonic poem, “Phaeton,” and -Enesco’s 
Roumanian rhapsody in A. 


Sunpay “Pop” Concert. 


The sixteenth “popular” concert was given Sunday after- 
noon, February 21, with Antonio Sala, cello soloist. Mr. 
Sala performed Saint-Saéns’ concerto, A minor, op. 33, in 
a creditable manner. An encore, Chopin’s nocturne in E 
flat, with Max Zach as piano accompaniment, was given. 
The orchestra’s most pleasing numbers were Mendelssohn’s 
overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” and Grieg’s suite, “Peer Gynt.” 
In the closing number, “American Fantasy,” by Herbert, 
given in commemoration of Washington’s Birthday, when 
the orchestra began to play “Star Spangled Banner,” the 
entire audience arose and applauded vociferously. The 
orchestra will give a concert at the University of Mis- 
souri, February 25, and at Cape Girardeau, March 2. 


SympHony Tea LEcTuRE. 


An audience that made up in appreciation what it lacked 
in numbers greeted F. Fischer at the Symphony Society's 
tea lecture in Cicardi’s Winter Garden, Thursday after- 
noon, February 18. Mr. Fischer is the assistant director 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and plays the bas- 
soon in that organization. He illustrated his talk through 
the medium of the piano. He analyzed Brahms’ fourth 
symphony in a witty and instructive manner. His lecture 
showed that he is a proficient musician. 


St. Louis Art Leacue Quartet. 


The St. Louis Art League Quartet, assisted by Frederick 
Fischer, pianist, gave its first concert Wednesday evening 
at Sheldon Memorial Hall to a large audience. The quar- 
tet is composed of Hugo Olk, first violin; Arno Waechtler, 
second violin; Louis Kielsmeier, viola, and Ludwig Pleier, 
cello, all members of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
The quartet is supported by the St. Louis Art League in 
the belief that it will do much to advance the city as an 
art center and give the public a better knowledge of 
chamber music. The tones of the quartet blended beauti- 
fully and the following program was rendered in a musi- 
cianly manner: Mozart’s quartet, op. 17, C major; trio 
for violin, viola and cello, F major, Romberg; quintet for 
violins, viola, cello, piano, Malling. 


CHAMBER Music Concert. 


The second of a series of chamber music was given last 
Thursday evening in the Toy Theatre, Musical Art Build- 
ing, by Victor Lichtenstein, violinist, and Edna Stoessel, 
assisted by Mrs. V. Lichtenstein, Leider singer. Mr. Lich- 
tenstein and Miss Stoessel gave Beethoven’s sonata in C 
minor and Grieg’s sonata in C minor. They were heartily 
applauded. Mrs. Lichtenstein was at her best in the Schu- 
bert numbers, “Des Madchens Klage,” “Friihlingsglaube” 
and “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen.” Her second group was 
a song cycle by Grieg sung for the first time in St. Louis. 
Miss Stoessel played a Chopin nocturne and scherzo, in 
which she revealed a broad technical equipment and an 
intelligent conception of Chopin. 


Mrs. Payne’s Lonc-Aco Soncs. 


A costume recital was given by Mrs. E. George Payne 
at the Church of the Messiah last Friday evening entitled 
“Heart Lyrice of Long Ago.” The program included Songs 
of the Late Renaissance, Scotch Songs, Irish Songs and 
Antebellum Songs. There was a different costume for 
each group and the singer acted as well as sang, which 
added to the effect. 


Kroecer Piano RECITAL. 


E, R. Kroeger gave the first of a series of Lenten piano 
recitals at Musical Art Hall last night devoted to “The 
Classic Sonato.” Mr. Kroeger before playing explained 
thoroughly the composition and its composer. He per- 
formed in a most artistic manner sonata in E flat, by 
Haydn; sonata in F, by Mozart; sonata in C, op. 2, No. 3, 
by Beethoven. As a prologue “Fantasie Chromatique,” by 
Bach; “Pastorale,” by Scarlatti, and- “The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” by Handel, were delightfully performed. 

May Birore Dirzter. 





Atlanta Organ Recitals. 


Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., gave the attached program in 
the Trinity Methodist Church of Atlanta, Ga., under the 
auspices of the Georgia Chapter of the A. G. O., on Tues- 
day evening, February 16. The recital was the third of a 
series, which are being given during this season by mem- 
bers of the chapter, the opening performance having taken 
place on December 15, at the St. Mark’s Methodist Church, 


with Miss E. E. Bartholomew at the organ. The second 
was given by Walter P. Stanley, January 19, at the Ponce 
de Leon Avenue Baptist Church. 

The program: Toccata and fugue in D minor, Bach; 
“Harmonies du Soir,” Sigfrid Karg-Elert; rhapsody, Sil- 
ver; largo, Dvorak; minuet in D, Mozart-Frysinger ; Lieb- 
estod from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; “Scherzo Mo- 


‘ saic” (Dragon Flies), Shelley; “Dawn,” Charles A. Shel- 


don, Jr.; third sonata in E, Becker. 


Mme. Szumowska’s Lecture-Recital. 


A unique and interesting lecture-recital was given at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on Monday 
evening, March 1, being the third in the series given by 
the Polish pianist, Antoinette Szumowska. The program 
was devoted to Chopin and various of his works, those 
which were performed being: Nocturne, F sharp major, 
op. 15, No. 2; etude, F major, op. 25, No. 3; ballade, G 
minor; prelude, D flat major; two mazurkas: op. 56, No. 2, 
op. 33, No. 4; polonaise in A flat major, op. 53. Mme. 
Szumowska being a Pole herself as well as an excellent 
pianist, is particularly well equipped sympathetically to 
discuss her fellow countryman and his pianistic genius. 

Her program was divided into two sections, the first part 
being purely explanatory. A short talk regarding the man 
and his works in general and their appreciation opened. 
the program. Her remarks, delivered in particularly 
choice English, were interspersed with naive and witty 
comments concerning pianists in general. Mme. Szum- 
owska possesses a thoroughly charming personality and 
was able to hold the undivided attention of her audience 
throughout the entire program. After the prefatory re- 
marks, she treated each composition on her program sep- 
arately, illustrating at the piano the themes, the various 
methods of tone coloring, and the points characteristic of 
Chopin, thus creating a very real and lively interest in the 
compositions themselves as well as in the composer. 

Excellent renditions of these numbers by Mme. Szum- 
owska formed the second half of the program. As a 
player she showed herself to be filled with all the tem- 
perament of the Slav. Especially beautiful was her play- 
ing of the prelude in B flat major, which she gave with 
exquisite delicacy and charm. The second of the mazur- 
kas was also given a delightful interpretation. It is in 
these light and delicate compositions rather than in the 
heavy and dignified works like the polonaise in A flat ma- 
jor, that she is at her best. 








Horatio Connell with Cincinnati Orpheus. 

Horatio Connell, baritone, appeared with the Orpheus 
Club of Cincinnati at its second concert of the twenty- 
third season, Thursday evening, February 11. Mr. Con- 
nell’s program numbers were: “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
Secchi; “Liebchen ist da,” Franz; “Im Herbst,” Franz; 
“Traum durch die Dammerung,” Strauss;:“Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” Handel; “My Garden,” Seiler; 
“Floods of Spring,” Rachmaninoff; “Separation,” Ward- 
Stevens; “The Song of the Blackbird,” Quilter. 

In the final chorus, Hammond’s “Lochinvar,” -Mr. Con- 
nell sang the incidental solo, giving it a musicianly inter- 
pretation and winning enthusiastic applause thereby. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer of the day following the concert spoke 
thus of Mr. Connell and his work upon this occasion: 

“The soloist was Horatio Connell, a baritone of fine 
vocal gifts and splendid artistic attainments. He sang 
several groups of songs, the first devoted to Robert Franz 
and Richard Strauss, with a fine old Italian song to begin 
with. In his final group a number of songs sung in Eng- 
lish were the feature. Connell has excellent diction, as 
well as musical feeling, to commend his singing, and his 
reception was most cordial.” 





Recital of one’s troubles is a monologue act which very 
seldom gets an encore—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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‘Cedar Rapids Musicians Hear Sickesz. 


* Jan Sickesz, pianist, gave the following program at Sin- 
clair Memorial Chapel, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Monday evening, February 15: Sonata, G minor, Schumann ; 
intermezzo, B flat minor, intermezo, A major, capriccio, B 
minor, rhapsodie, E flat major, Brahms; “Poissons d’or,” 
“Claire de lune,” “Deux Arabesques,” “La Cathedrale en- 
gloutie,” “Pagodes,” Debussy; ballade, A flat major, valse, 
A flat major, six etudes, Chopin. 

Below are given local press reviews of the recital which 
testify to the keen enjoyment afforded by the pianist: 


The appearance of Jan Sickesz, the celebrated Dutch pianist, -in 
recital in Sinclair chapel last evening was due to the efforts of 
Grace Swab, and the audience, both in enthusiasm and size, at- 
tested the appreciation which Miss Swab deserves for making it 
possible for Cedar Rapids music lovers to hear such a genuine 
artist as Mr. Sickesz. 

Mr. Sickesz is one of the fortunate pianists who can penetrate 
to the very foundation of the great composers’ ideals and grasp 
the significance of their intentions, and portray with the fineness 
and acute conception that results therefrom the works of such 
widely different masters as Schumann, Brahms, Debussy and 
Chopin. Of Schumann he played the sonata in G minor and in 
symmetry, clearly balanced relative thematic values, and in the 
broadness of imagination and continence of style the presentation 
was thoroughly musicianly. 

Of Brahms he played two intermezzi, both of them thrillingly, 
and the charming capriccio in B minor, and the E flat major 
rhapsodie; all in a comprehensive manner and with consummate 
technical skill and poetic insight. Mr. Sickesz played his Chopin 
as Chopin should be played with insinuating melodic charm, 
poetic impulse and an abundance of tone color, that at no time 
approached the sentimental. Two valses, the familiar A flat major 





ballade, and six delightful etudes constituted the Chopin group. 
The Debussy offerings were “Poissons d’or,” “Claire de lune,” 
‘Deux Arabesques,” “La Cathedrale engloutie and Pagodes,” all 


vitally interesting and so clearly and finely played that the pecu- 
liar and abrupt enharmonic effects of this modern composer’s style 
and form of composition was less startling and much more senti- 
mental and pleasurable. In fact, the Debussy group was one of the 
strongest on the program and was so enthusiastically received that 
Mr. Sickesz was compelled to add an extra number, a prelude by 
the Russian composer, Rachmaninoff, which proved to be one of 
the most technically taxing numbers of the evening. 

Mr. Sickesz has been in the city since Friday, a guest in the 
Swab home, and several social affairs have been giyen in his honor. 
Grace Swab studied with Mr. Sickesz for several years while in 
Munich,—Evening Gazette. 


Grace and Florence Swab,.and four of?the former’s pupils, Eliza- 
beth and Alma Bohac, Relo Doubrasky and Ethel McDowell, did 
a wonderful thing for musical Cedar Rapids, when through their 
efforts they brought Jan Sickesz, Dutch pianist of Amsterdam, to 
this city Monday evening. At the Sinclair chapel he played 
through a refined and exquisite program that surely educated his 
many listeners up to a musical standard never before attained here. 

Sickesz demonstrated to his audience many things—above all else 
that he is a tone genius. His interpretation and technic may be 
laid aside as inferior—although perfect—to the tremendous response 
which he is able to draw from his piano. Bass rolls or treble 
trills—both peal from the instrument as though there were no 
trips or hammers between his fingers and the strings, rather that he 
picked them from the naked wires as does a harpist. 

Again, the musician is most refined. In his program selections 
and his platform manner, a smoothness is preserved. The diver- 
sities of his Monday night renditions were many; his selections 
being from four composers of various moods and expressions. 
But throughout he maintained a certain Sickesz standard of balance 
and appropriateness which wus appreciated by an audience that has 
suffered at the hands of temperamental and affected artists. 

From among the masters, Schumann, Brahms, Debussy and 
Chopin, Sickesz has drawn perhaps three numbers which see him 
at his best. The andantino movement of Schumann’s sonata in 
G minor, the rhapsodie, E flat major, by Brahms and the six 
etudes of Chopin seemed to slightly top his other performances. 
But enthusiasm showed itself at every conclusion, and the pianist 
was forced to respond to encores after his Brahms, Debussy and 
Chopin groups, which he graciously did, rendering a simple 
Brahms waltz, Rachmaninoff’s prelude and Schumann’s “Romance.” 
—Morning Telegram. (Advertisemeat.) 





Eleanor Spencer’s Keyboard Mastery. 


In all those qualities which were brought into play in this num- 
ber, Miss Spencer proved herself entitled to recognition as a true 
artist. Technically she manifested a complete mastery of the key- 
board. In point of power, clarity, easy control of rhythm, uni- 
formity of tempo—even in forte passages, which placed a tremen- 
dous tax upon the player—this young woman invited comparison 
with any save perhaps One or two pianistic supermen. Her playing 
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p d a sound brilliancy which denoted reserve power, and 
sane was not an instant during which she was not the confident 
and resourceful mistress of her task.—St. Louis Republic, February 
6, 1915. 





She imparted to the work all its gleaming pyrotechnics and star- 
shoctings, accomplishing the most difficult runs and trills as they 
occur on every page of the piece with ease and very good regard 
for tempo, and her treatment of the allegro, with its majestic melodic 
sweep, was equal in breadth and dignity to that of any of the famed 
artists who before her have essayed it for us.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, February 6, 1915. 


Eleanor Spencer, the soloist of the occasion, is a young artist of 
sincere attractiveness. Her complete performance won the favor 
of the house to a marked degree. She was repeatedly brought he- 
fore the foatlights, and, in response, played a little Scarlatti com- 
position which again made manifest the exceeding dexterity of her 
fingering, resolving itself into an uncommonly skillful keyboard feat. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 6, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Human Limitations. 
The fact that you have music in your soul does not 
guarantee that it has permeated your voice.—Philadelphia 


Ledger. 
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BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Princi- 
pal Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


‘A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
— Minneapolis Tribune, JuneQ,1914 


In America 1915-1916 


OPERA 38 LIEDER 33 ORATORIO 
in Swedish, Italian, German, French and English 


Sole Management: 
Coneert Direction M. HB. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














veVERE-SAPIO 


rima Donna Soprano from Paris Grand Operas La Scala, Milan; 
»vent Garden, London; Metropolitan Opera N. Y., ete., ete., in 
An erica Season 1914-15. For terms and dates address: 


65 Central Park West, New York. 


Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropols- 
fan Opera, New 
York, and having 


coached the major- 
ity of great operatic artiste, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Et¢. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Concert Direction Concert Direction 
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Daniel Mayer ° A.J. Bernhardt 
London 6 Congress Hotel, Chicago 
WILLIAM 


WADE 


va HINSHAW 


Now in 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Residence, Hotel Ansonia, New York 
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MME. MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Available for the Entire Season Inclading All Next Summer 











Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 


of THEO. 50. SETERENG. the eminent 
” wiolimist and cond 


VICTOR BENHAM, the noted pianist 


Mme. SCHAFRAM, of the Master School, Vienna, 
Assisian: to Godowsky 


RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent and i 
Head of the Department of Theory 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO, Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Now in America § Season 1914-15 Booking 


Available for Concerts, Musicales 
Recitals and Festivals 
European Address. 68 rue de I'Aurora, Bruxelles, Belgium 


American Address: 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville-Braxzelles 

















Laura Maverick’s Press Tributes. 


Laura Maverick, the mezzo-contralto, who gave a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York, a month ago, received 
the following comments regarding her work upon this oc- 
casion: 

Laura Maverick gave a recital at Aeolian Hall last night before a 
friendly audience. Miss Maverick showed a pretty taste in singing 
and admirable. diction. Her program held songs in French, Ger- 
man and English by Debussy, Massenet, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss 
and Carpenter. “‘Hochzeitslied,” by the futurist Schoenberg, proved 
a surprisingly attractive song. Of the two songs by Miss Maverick’s 
accompanist, Carl Hahn, “There’s a Rosie Show in Derry” had a 
reai Irish lilt and showed clever musicianship—New York World. 








With a program of wide variety, Laura Maverick, mezzo-soprano, 
made her debut to local concert goers at a recital in Aeolian Hall 
last night. In a group of songs in French, by Tremisot, Debussy, 
Massenet, Hahn and Gounod, she displayed vocal charm. 

The greater part of her recital was devoted to German songs of 
Schubert, Brahms, Franz Wolf, Strauss and even Schoenberg. An 
appreciative audience applauded liberally.—New York Herald. 





Laura Maverick, mezzo-contralto, gave a song recital last night at 
Aeolian Hall, at which no less than sixteen composers were repre- 
sented. Miss Maverick showed last night that her voice is an excel- 
lent one.—New York Tribune. 

Miss Maverick sang with care, with taste and with expression. 
Her program included songs in French and classical German Lieder 





LAURA MAVERICK. 


and did not neglect Arnold Schoenberg, who provided a “‘Wedding 
Song.”—New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser. 


Miss Maverick displayed a voice of pleasing quality, especially in 
her middle register. Her German pronunciation was good and her 
French satisfactory—New York Press. 


A song recital was given in Aeolian Hall last night by Laura 
Maverick, mezzo-contralto, who has been heard here on former oc- 
casions. Her songs were in several languages, and some were nov- 
elties. . . . Carl Hahn was her accompanist and his creative skill 
was shown in a well made Irish song with the title of “Rosies.” 
His “’Tis All That I Can Say” the singer had to repeat.—Evening 
World. 


Laura Maverick, being the solitary recitalist of the day, had a 
glorious chance to win fame. Several of the songs she offered 
were both unfamiliar and interesting. She sings prettily and enun- 
ciates clearly. Her program provided new material and gave value 
to her concert. Tremisot’s atmospheric “Novembre” headed the 
list, and was followed by several unhackneyed songs of Debussy, 
Massenet, Hahn and Gounod. Schubert, Brahms, Rubinstein, Franz, 
Hugo Wolf, Strauss and Schoenberg provided the settings of Ger- 
man texts. Schoenberg’s “Hochzeitslied” is a big song. Of two 
songs by her accompanist, Carl Hahn, the first called “Rosies” be- 
gan in the manner of an Irish ditty, but in the latter part of each 
stanza developed an individual and serious musical thought. Fer- 
rata’s “Night and the Curtain Drawn,” preceded Fay Foster's 
“Call of the Trail,” also accompanied by the composer.—New York 
Evening Mail. 


Laura Maverick gave a recital on Wednesday evening in Aeolian 
Hall before a good sized audience. In her well arranged program 
there was much which aroused interest. Intelligence and good taste 
were not lacking. The singer may always depend upon a flattering 
reception from her public.—New York Staats-Zeitung (Translation). 
(Advertisement.) 





Coming from Vermont to Hear McCormack. 





The following telegram is self explanatory: 
Proctor, Vermont, March 1. 
C. L. Wagner, Manager, 145t Broadway, New York: 
Reserve two best seats about twelfth row centre for McCormack’s 
concert Sunday, March 14. Am sending money by mail. 
(Signed) Mrs. Frercuer D. Procror. 
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CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management, Foster & David, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MARGARET SHIRLEY 


Available for Concerts: Recitals, Musicales 
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Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, a ak al cane 
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AROUND” 
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Opera Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
Specialty of ph tone production and breath control. 
Studio, 251 West 81st Street, N. Y. Phone, Schuyler, 3960 
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Sembach’s Many Roles. 


With*his debut as Parsifal at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Johannes Sembach immediately initiated himself 
into the good graces of the American musical public, and 
later his Loge in “Rheingold,” Adolar in “Euryanthe,” 
Siegmund in “Walkiire” and Florestan in “Fidelio,” proved 
his great versatility in German roles, This German tenor 
is also prepared to sing such parts as Canio, Radames, 
Faust, Hoffmann and other French and Italian roles in the 
original languages. 

This versatility is due to Mr, Sembach’s study with 
Jean de Reszke, under whose tuition he remained for a 
year and a half, and during that time he won not only the 
esteem and commendation of the celebrated Polish artist 
but also of the French and Italian conductors under whom 
he appeared. Mr. Sembach is anxious to sing in Italian 
and French operas in New York, but he thinks that 
this would not be well unless the Italian members 
of the company alternated with the German members 
reciprocally. 

Mr. Sembach attributes his discovery, some twelve years 
ago, to his wife and the much lamented Gustav. Mahler. 
He was associated with Mahler in Vienna from 1903 to 
1907, where he sang Mozart roles as well as Wagner ones. 
In 1907 he was called to the Dresden Royal Opera and re- 
mained there until 1913: During the 1910 season at Covent 
Garden he won success as Loge and Siegmund under Hans 
Richter. He also sang in an Italian performance of 
“Aida” in which his Italian received much commendation. 
Mr. Sembach will appear next Friday night at the Metro- 
politan in “Die Meistersinger.” 

The recent death of the lamented Rudolf Berger has 
placed a heavy burden on the shoulders of Mr. Sembach 
who, from now until the close of the season, will have to 
bear the brunt of the German repertoire. Unless contrary 
to expectations, the exigencies of the war allow him to 
resume his engagements abroad, Mr. Sembach will devote 
most of his time during the summer months to concert 





engagements and recitals, and in order to be prepared is 
hard at work increasing his repertoire of Lieder, in the 





JOHANNES SEMBACH. 


study of which he spent considerable time in Paris with 
Jean de Reszke. 





LOCAL SOLOIST 
FOR PATERSON 
FESTIVAL CHOSEN. 


Harold Bender Selected as Local Soloist at Three Day Music 
Festival in May—Other Contestants Play Well. 
Paterson, N. J., March 4, 1915. 

The selection of the local soloist for the annual three 
day music festival here has become one of the “red let- 
ter” days on Paterson’s musical calendar. Two years ago 
Edward McNamara, the policeman singer, took the hon- 
ors, and during the past season toured the country with 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. Last year little Dorothea 
Fozard, soprano, was chosen, and her musical education 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is being paid for 
by the Paterson Festiva! Association; she held the highest 
honors of the conservatory at the last examination. 

This year the successful contestant is Harold Bender, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John Bender, of 76 Jasper street, and 
a pianist of unusual talent. Of the three competitors se- 
lected from the large number who competed in the first 
trial, he was chosen as the best and will represent Pater- 
son on May 13. 

Every one present was surprised but delighted at the re- 
markable talent displayed on this occasion. Not only was 
Mr. Bender’s playing splendid, but the work of the other 
two contestants—Adelaide Benz and Rose Magennis—not 
to be frowned upon. 

It must be remembered that each of these contestants 
had to convince Conductor Wiske of their ability to play 
a concerto with orchestra before being allowed to enter 
the final contest. Each one played surprisingly well, and 
the judges had not an easy time in reaching their de- 
cision. 

Nearly every seat in the large Y. M. C. A. hall was 
occupied when the contest began. Miss Benz, the first 
soloist, played Schubert’s “Erl King” as transcribed for 
the piano. by Liszt. Her second number was Schimann’s 
“Night Song.” Tremendous applause followed each selec- 
tion, and the young artist well deserved it all. 

Mr. Bender, the second soloist, chose Chopin’s ballade 
in G minor, and throughout displayed such fluent technic 
and brilliancy of tone that his hearers fairly marveled 
The applause that followed this number was thunderous 
and many musicians standing in the rear joined in the ova- 
tion by stamping with their feet. As a second number 
Mr. Bender played Brahms rhapsody in B minor. Re- 
called again by the tremendous applause, that would not 
subside, he added Schumann’s “Das Abends,” which only 
more firmly convinced his hearers of the young virtuoso’s 
mastery of his instrument. 

Miss Magennis, the final contestant, also displayed great 
power and brilliancy in her playing, although her selec- 
tions were of a lighter character. _ Although only four- 





teen years of age she interpreted with remarkable skill 
Gruenfeld’s “Romance,” and as an encore Hofmann’s “In 
the Forest.” 

Following the contest the board of directors, as the 
judges, adjourned to the Hamilton Club. The mayor, as 
president of the association, presided. After the votes 
had been counted Secretary John R. Morris announced 
that Mr. Bender has won by a large majority. 

All the contestants were notified of the result of the 
ballot and all seemed satisfied that Mr. Bender was the 
best choice. 





Marie Morrisey Soloist in Important Church. 


Marie Morrisey has been engaged as leading contralto of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, one 
of the most important church positions in the metropolis. 
This is but one more step in the career of this singer, who 
within a period of two years has established herself as one 
of the most popular concert and oratorio contraltos in 
New York. In addition to her concertizing and her talk- 
ing machine work, which absorbs a large share of her 
time, Mme. Morrisey has lately been giving several ap- 
pearances for charity, while she has likewise been coach- 
ing for opera, in which field she has already mastered an 
entensive repertoire. 

One of Mme. Morrisey’s most interesting appearances 
during the winter was a short recital she gave for two 
thousand boys of the DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York. The singer was accompanied in several of her 
numbers by the excellent school orchestra, organ and 
piano, and by way of reciprocity the boys sang Handel’s 
“Largo.” 

Mrs. Morrisey studies with Dudley Buck, the eminent 
vocal teacher of New York, to whom she owes a great deal 
of her success as a singer. 





Spooner to Sing Again in New York. 


Philip. Spooner, tenor, will reake what will probably be 
his last New York appearance this season at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, at a musicale and dramatic entertainment for the 
benefit of the Little Mothers’ Aid Association, on Monday 
afternoon, March 15. The popular young American ex- 
ponent of bel canto will be heard in several operatic arias 
and a group of songs. 





Weimar has heard this winter “Don Pasquale,” “Wild- 
schiitz,” “Der Uberfall,” “Evangelimann,” “Freischiitz,” 
“Uridine,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Fidelio,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Tannhauser,” “Mignon,” “Waffenschmeid,” “Han- 
sel and Gretel,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Bas- 
tien and Bastienne,” “Figaro’s Marriage,” “Abduction from 
the Seraglio,” “Don Giovanni,” Cosi fan tutti,” “The Magic 
Flute.” The conductors were Raabe and Latzko. 
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HE musician who 

reviews in his mind 
the many appeals of many 
piano-makers instinc- 
tively connects the word 
“Chickering” with the 
word “quality.” If it 
were simply a tradition 
of the past without any 
present significance, this 
universal acknowledg- 
ment of the Chickering’s 
superiority would mean 
but little. 


But the musicians of this 
country are thinking in 
the present tense when 
they associate Chickering 
and quality. They are 
thinking of today’s 


GF 
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Piano 


products enriched by 
glorious yesterdays of 
artistic development. 
They are thinking of the 
honors that the Chick- 
ering has won in the past, 
of the honors it is today 
winning and they know 
that the makers of the 
Chickering will continue 
to produce for future gen- 
erations an instrument 
well worthy of its dis- 
tinguished predecessors. 


Chickering & Sons 
- Boston 
Established 1823 Pianos and Players 
Division of American Piano Co 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Published every Saturday by Musical Courier Co. 
Devoted to the interests of the Piano Trade. 


CHICAGO OPERA TO REOPEN. 


From reliable Musical Courier sources of in- 
formation comes the news that Cleofonte Cam- 
panini’s secretary, Mr. Daiber, has just had his 
passport put in order before sailing for Europe to 
engage singers for the Chicago Opera Company 
for next season. 





Serena Sane 

Aurel Kern, music critic and composer, has been 
appointed managing director of the Royal Opera in 
Budapest. 

a . : 

What has happened to Puccini’s “The Girl of the 
Golden. West”? Where is it being sung now? bees 
MusicaL CourIER was right, as usual. 

‘ Tai og 

Vienna has raised the prices of admission to its 
Royal Opera and has raised the salaries of. its sing- 
ers. At the beginning of war the cost of tickets was 
reduced ‘considerably and artists were put on half 
pay. é 

—o—— 

Alois Pennarini, managing. director of «the 
Nuremberg Opera (and at one time the Parsifal 
in Savage’s English Opera in this country), has 
gone to the front as a volunteer in the»German 
army. 

ee 

It is announced by Andreas Dippel that -he may 
start an opera company. next season, and- some of 
the artists mentioned in connection therewith are 
Luisa Tetrazzini, Mary Garden, Geraldine Farrar, 
Titta Ruffo. 

Pasa “a Oe 

3erlin’s rediscovery of Richard Strauss, noted in 
the Berlin letter of the Musicat Courter, adds in- 
terest to the well defined reports that the Metro- 
politan is to revive “Salome” and perform also other 
operas by the greatest living composer. 

———— 

New York seems to have to wait for Chicago to 
point out the true musical ways to the Eastern city. 
Arthur Bodansky, who is to be the leader of Ger- 
man opera at the Metropolitan next season, was en- 
gaged last summer as conductor of German works 
for the Chicago Opera season of this winter which 
did not eventuate. 

evince paitionyenreny 

As an aftermath of the Tiffin morning musicale 
failure in Chicago comes the information that the 
Congress Hotel there will not give its ballroom to 
any manager next season unless the full amount of 
the season’s rental be deposited in bank in advance. 
Several Chicago impresarios are thinking of foster- 
ing morning musicales in 1915-16, but the attitude 
of the Congress Hotel may discourage their plans. 

a od 

A prominent singer, now in Europe, and one of 
the defunct Chicago Opera personnel, writes to a 
friend in this country as follows: “I never have 
had a communication of any sort from the Chicago 
Opera Company either on its own initiative or in 
response to my letters and telegrams. Of course, 
as I could make no other engagements until I 
heard from the Chicago Opera (with which I was 
under contract), my entire winter has been a failure 
and a dead loss to me financially.” 

SA “eevee 

What is the “Boston English Opera Company,” 
which is playing at present in the South, headed by 
Joseph F. Sheehan, the old time tenor? Does the 
title imply that the company was recruited in Boston, 
that it is financed there, or that it has anything to 
do with the recognized Boston Opera that has sus- 
pended activities this winter owing to the war? It 
can be stated positively that the traveling organiza- 
tion aforementioned has nothing at all to do with 
and is not authorized or sponsored by the Boston 
Opera Company which gave performances under 


Henry Russell’s direction at the Boston Opera 
House until last spring. From Richmond, Va., it is 
reported to the Musicat Courter that the “Boston 
English Opera Company” when heard there very 
recently “consisted of about twenty persons—no or- 
chestra, no scenery, eight in the chorus. The or- 
chestra consists of one pianist who plays with his 
left hand and directs with his right. The costumes 
were unique.” 
SISA ee A 
As a novelty in violin programs it is interesting to 
note that Albert Spalding announces for March 13 
a recital made up entirely of dance music, classic and 
popular. There will be sicilianos, menuets, gavottes, 
chansons by Bach, Corelli, Couperin, Tartini and 
Veracini, also terpsichorean classics in the national 
dance repertoires from Hungary, Bohemia, Spain 
transcribed by Brahms, Dvorak and Sarasate, with 
at least one good negro “rag” from Mr. Spalding’s 
own pen. 
— — +e 
A distressing accident befell Basil Ruysdael this 
week when his motor car, which he was driving, 
ran over and killed a woman on Fifth avenue. The 
popular Metropolitan Opera artist was in no way 
to blame, as competent eye witnesses declare, for 
the night was stormy and the victim carried an um- 
brella which prevented her from seeing the oncom- 
ing machine. It was being driven at a moderate 
rate of speed. In Mr. Ruysdael’s car with him at 
the time were Mmes. Helen Stanley and Frank 
King Clark, and the party were on their way to pay 
a visit in Washington Square. 
essseresiictaniti 
At the Philharmonic concert of Friday afternoon, 
March 12, Percy Grainger is to be the soloist in the 
Grieg piano concerto. The orchestra wili play 
Schubert’s C major symphony, Strauss’ “Love 
Scene” from “Feuersnot,” and Dvorak’s “Carneval” 
overture. On Saturday evening, March 13, will 
occur the third of the Philharmonic’s popular priced 
evening programs. The entire bill will be devoted 
to Tschaikowsky, and is to include the “Pathetique” 
symphony, the “Andante Cantabile” for strings, the 
“Romeo and Juliet” overture, the theme and varia- 
tions from the third suite, and “Italian Caprice.” 


entice emer 


At Freehold, N. J., the judge in the Nordica will 
contest decided last week in favor of George W. 
Young, husband of the late prima donna. The 
court’s ruling establishes that the legal residence of 
Mme. Nordica was in New Jersey and that a will 
made by her in that State (prior to the one she 
executed at Java just before her death) can be ad- 
mitted to probate in New Jersey. Mme. Nordica’s 


relatives, in possession of her final will (in which: 


Mr. Young is practically cut off), claimed that her 
legal residence was in New York State and that the 
document filed here invalidated the one made in 
New Jersey, in which Mr. Young receives the bulk 
of her estate. 


shina ais 


Daily newspaper ethics in artistic matters offer 
an interesting example of disinterestedness in 
the case of the New York American of last 
Wednesday, which printed a review of “The 
Peasant Girl” (an operetta which opened the 
evening before at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre) 
and omitted the name of its leading performer, 
Emma Trentini. In the place where her name 
should have appeared with the rest of the cast, a 
dotted line indicated the apparently deliberate omis- 
sion. It was explained gratuitously along Broad- 
way by persons in the theatrical profession that 
Mme. Trentini’s name never is printed in any of the 
several publications owned by the proprietor of the 
New York American because she had offended him 
some time ago in connection with a charitable thea- 
trical entertainment of which he was sponsor. 
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‘Company resumes operations. 
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The readers of the MusICAL 


LATE Courter already have been in- 
CHICAGO formed that the Chicago Grand 
OPERA Opera Company went through 
NEWS. bankruptcy on Monday, March 1. 


It might be interesting now to 
know that the opera directors’ action is said to have 
been the result of a desire to avoid payment on 
contracts for songs which never were sung, and in 
some instances never are to be sung—at least, not in 
Chicago. 

Our Chicago office reports that as far back as 
last October it was known to the Musica CouRIER 
representative on the spot that should any member 
of the company start suit the directors of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company would throw the company 
into voluntary bankruptcy. Upon the return of 
Mr. McCormick, the principal creditor of the com- 
pany and president of the now defunct organization, 
meetings took place which resulted-in Herbert M. 
Johnson (secretary of the company) filing the 
bankruptcy petition through Chuyler, Ettelson & 
Weinfeld in the United States District Court. Judge 
Carpenter appointed the Central Trust Company re- 
ceiver under a bond of $500. 

The principal assets include miscellaneous equip- 
ment and scenery scheduled at $25,000, accounts re- 
ceivable consisting chiefly of box rentals, and $9,000 
in cash in banks. The first meeting of the creditors 
of the company will be held within one or two 
weeks. At that time the singers who claim salaries 
under contracts which have not been fulfilled or 
their representatives will appear ‘and make their 
claims, which amount to over $400,000. The assets 
of the company are said to be in the neighborhood 
of $62,000. Harold McCormick holds notes for 
$260,000, which is money he advanced for the run- 
ning expenses of the company. The case will be 
referred to a referee within a week. 

The board of directors which repudiated the con- 
tracts signed with artists state that a proviso in the 
agreements made them null and void in case of 
war. There were also several other clauses which 
could nullify a contract, such as, for instance, earth- 
quakes or epidemics. 

Long before the war took place, and while the 
Chicago Opera Company was appearing at the Audi- 
torium Theatre, plagues caused ravage in India and 
several earthquakes brought ruination to a great 
part of Italy, and yet the company went on. It is 
asserted in some quarters that the present war was 
taken as a pretext, and not as a reason, for the 
abandonment of opera in Chicago this season. The 
company had in its cast very few Frenchmen—two 
or three at the utmost-—while several Belgian mem- 
bers of the Chicago Opera Company could have re- 
turned to this country as they made their escape 
to England. There also were very few Germans. 
The majority of the artists were Italians. However, 
the board of directors were satisfied to cancel con- 
tracts, and now after going into bankruptcy they 
are asking one hundred men in Chicago to guarantee 
a thousand dollars each a year for the period of 
two years, in order to revive opera in the future. 
With that $200,000 for two years in hand they in- 
tend again to espouse the cause of grand opera, to 
be given with nearly the same principals as former- 
ly, at the Auditorium. It will be interesting to 
know if those artists who held contracts which were 
repudiated and on which they will realize at the 
utmost twenty cents on the dollar, will be on hand 
in the performances when the Chicago Grand Opera 
It may be stated 
correctly that the surprise of the opera singing fra- 
ternity is general at the failure of the Chicago or- 
ganization. 

It is more than probable now that Chicago will 
have a season of grand opera next year and also it 
is more than probable that the singers will see their 
salaries greatly reduced, if all that is said be true, 
for fancy prices will not be paid any longer by the 


directors of the future Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Cleofonte Campanini may stay as general 
manager, though nothing has as yet been decided 
on that point. The contract which he holds now, 
running for two more years, was nullified through 
the bankruptcy proceedings. It seems likely that 
even if Sig. Campanini should remain at the head 
of the Chicago Opera Company, his salary will be 
curtailed, as with only $100,000 guarantee it would 
be nearly impossible to pay him $40,000 a year. 

‘It is known though that the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, which was originally capitalized at $500,000, 
spent at least $250,000 each year of its existence 
and that the miscellaneous equipment and scenery, 
which now are scheduled at $25,000, cost the com- 
pany in the neighborhood of $400,000 five years ago. 
Therefore, it would seem that the $100,000 annually 
will not be a sufficient fund for the presentation of 
operas on the same scale as heretofore given by the 
same company. 

It would be a wise move from the first for the 
directors to look for two hundred guarantors in- 
stead of one hundred, making the $200,000 a yearly 
fund, and if then a deficit of $50,000 should have 
to be met, the board of directors—probably headed 
again by Mr. McCormick—should come to the 
rescue, since up to date, outside of Mr. McCormick, 
few of those whose names appear in the directorate 
have been requested to dig into their pockets. 

If those gentlemen who form the board of direc- 
tors find their affiliation with the Chicago Opera 
Company creditable (and for some of them it rep- 
resents the acme in social preferment), they should 
be made to pay instead of allowing one man to share 
the financial responsibilities of such a large enter- 
prise. 

—__—¢———_ 


OPTIMISTIC. 


It is nearly three hundred years since Jeremy 
Taylor, the eloquent chaplain to King Charles I of 
England, wrote these lines: 





If we could from one of the battlements of heaven espy 
how many men and women at this time lie fainting and 
dying for want of bread, how many young men are hewn 
down by the sword of war, how many poor orphans are 
now weeping over the graves of their father, by whose 
life they were enabled to eat; if we could but hear how 
many mariners and passengers are at this present in a 
storm, and shriek out because their keel dashes against 
a rock, or bulges under them, how many people there are 
that weep with want, and are mad with oppression, or are 
desperate by too quick a sense of a constant infelicity; in 
all reason we should be glad to be out of the noise and 
participation of so many evils. 

Yet every day our friends, musical and other- 
wise, delay us with a story of their woes. Have 
they no sense of proportion? Do they really think 
they are badly off when they consider those poor 
fellows over yonder in the European trenches? 

There are greater artists, greater writers, greater 
scientists, greater scholars, greater musicians than 
any of us at this moment knee deep in icy slush and 
mud, behind villainous guns, with disease at their 
right hand and death stretching out his bony fingers 
for them. Truly, as Jeremy Taylor says: “In all 
reason we should be glad to be out of the noise and 
participation of so many evils.” 

eirkecewas” Manet 


‘IRIS’ TO BE REVIVED. 


In place of Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” which was 
to have been produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
soon, there will be a revival of Mascagni’s Japanese 
opera, “Iris.” What with “L’Oracolo,” “Madame 
Butterfly” and “Iris,” the yellow peoples need not 
complain of lack of representation in our Opera. 
The Metropolitan’s periodical bulletin slip announces 
also that during April two symphony concerts will 
be given there under Arturo Toscanini. The pro- 
grams doubtless will offer variety as well as classical 
solidity. At a former symphony concert in the 
Metropolitan the program erred on the side of 
heaviness, 


CHICAGO HEARS “PROMETHEUS.” 


In connection with the first American production 
of “Prometheus,” the Scriabin tone poem that has 
been causing so much discussion in Europe—chiefly 
because of the “illuminated piano” and other “color 
and light effects” demanded by the composer in the 
notes to his score—the MusicaL Courier requested 
its Chicago representative, Rene Devries, to write 
a special editorial review of the premiere. 
port is the attached one: 

“The twenty-first program given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall on Friday 
afternoon, March 5, and Saturday evening, March 
6, was probably the most interesting of the season 
for more than one reason, the first one being that the 
orchestra performed the Scriabin ‘Prometheus, the 
Poem of Fire,’ op. 60, which on this occasion had 
its first performance in America. 

“The second reason for which this pair of con- 
certs will long be remembered was that for the first 
time in many years a Chicago audience showed its 
displeasure not only by refraining from giving an 
ovation to the new composition, but also by showing 
its dislike for the work—hissing being heard on this 
occasion. 





His re- 


“The third reason for which this particular con- 
cert was marked was the enthusiastic reception 
given to Stock’s ‘Symphonic Variations on an 
Original Theme,’ op. 7. 

“The verdict of the public—vox populi, vox dei— 
proved also the voice of the critics. If cacophonous 
discordance and noise which irritates the ear re- 
flects the music of the antediluvian days, then the 
Russian composer has written a work which de- 
scribes most successfully the chaos of those days; 
but if music is the art or science of harmonic 
sounds and melody, Scriabin’s output belongs be- 
hind shelves. It may be true that the Russian com- 
poser is ‘too far advanced’ for the present genera- 
tion of musicians and that his doctrine and music 
will be accepted in years to come, but as the writer 
is not a reader of the future, the work is condemned 
for the present, though later it might be accepted 
and even praised. Beethoven was criticized harshly 
in his day by critics whose names made history 
only because they refused at the time to accept Bee- 
thoven as a genius. Nowadays the musical public 
looks upon those critics as men who did not under- 
stand what music meant, and maybe in one or two 
generations critics who condemn Scriabin today will 
be looked upon by their successors as musical ig- 
noramuses. 

“As the writer cannot very well violate his judg- 
ment in order to be some day called a wise man or 
an ‘I told you so’ prophet, he joins in the general 
disapproval of the work and does not even accuse 
the management of the orchestra for having shown 
lack of interest by giving the work without using 
the ‘clavier 4 lumiéres,’ which the composer de- 
mands in his score. Likewise, a chorus of mixed 
voices was also absent, yet a kinemacolor demon- 
stration of colored tone and the humming of voices 
could not in any perceptible degree have changed 
the verdict as rendered. It might be said, however, 
in justice to Mr. Stock and his men, that they 
played assiduously, giving the work an especially 
good rendition. After being disturbed by the hiss- 
ing of the audience, the public showed its enjoyment 
in hearing again Stock’s ‘Symphonic - Variations’ 
played superbly by the orchestra. It was received 
with vociferous applause from the hearers, who 
compelled Stock to bow his acknowledgments again 
and again. 

“The soloist of the day was Alexander Zukowsky, 
second concertmaster of the orchestra, who elected 
to play Bruch’s first concerto for violin, in which 
he demonstrated anew his brilliant technic and 
beauty of tone. He scored heavily in the number, 
which had not been played at these concerts for 
many years and which gave renewed pleasure when 
rendered by an artist of the calibre of this per- 
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former. The Chadwick dramatic overture, ‘Melpo- 
mene,’ opened the program, and selections from 
Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust’ concluded one of 
the most altogether stimulating programs ever pre- 
sented in Chicago by the orchestra.” 


——$_———————— 


SUPERB PIANISM. 





Among the great modern masters of the piano 
Ferruccio Busoni has ranked high for many years. 
It was recognized almost with his first important 
public appearance that he was destined to win his 
place with the elect of the virtuosi, but even before 
the concert public had a chance to judge his powers 
as an interpreter he had made a distinct impression 
on musicians as a composer, his “Concertstiick” for 
piano and orchestra having won an important prize 
and establishing him as one of the promising young 
musical forces of the period. 

Busoni was not misled by early success into the 
idea that there was nothing left for him to learn 
in his profession, and following the example of 
Liszt—Busoni’s pattern also in many other respects 

the pianist-composer retired to a hermit like 
existence for some years.in order to give himself 
up unreservedly to the higher musical studies, to 
inexorable technical practice, and to deep and 
serious reflection upon art and its allied cultural 
1torms. 

The result was that when Busoni emerged from 
his years of anchoritic labor and gave several con- 
certs, he immediately arrested the attention of critics 
and connoisseurs not only as a musician of pro- 
found earnestness and learning, but also as a 
pianist of phenomenal technical powers who had 
contemplated keyboard art from many new aspects 
and voiced a message which differed markedly in 
important aspects from that of most of the other 
great exponents upon the piano. Chief among the 
stigmata of the Busoni performances were a tech- 
nic which had freed itself from all mechanical con- 
siderations and operated solely as an interpretative 
medium, a remarkably subtle system of pedalling in 
connection with the production of tone color, and 
an exhaustive analytical and synthetical preserita- 
tion, each process involving the other as prelim- 
inary or consequent. The Busoni studies extended 
themselves over every phase of music, and besides 
becoming one of the world’s keyboard masters, he 
developed also into an authoritative editor of the 
classics, writer on aesthetics, teacher, and composer 
of solo, symphonic, vocal and operatic works of 
striking and original tendencies. 

It is no matter for wonder then that such a mu- 
sical figure as Ferruccio Busoni commands the re- 
spect of America’s tonal circles and his present 
series of recitals here is finding impressive patron- 
age. New York was favored with the great artist’s 
appearance last Saturday afternoon, March 6, at 
Carnegie Hall, and those who attended heard per- 
formances which they will treasure in their 
memories for many a musical moon. 

First of all came some of the Bach-Busoni tran- 
scriptions and modernizations, the triple fugue for 
organ in E flat, and the “Capriccio on the Departure 

of a Beloved Brother.” These numbers were 
brought forward in monumental fashion, Busoni 
reaching truly Olympian heights with his mastery 
of the Bach style in its finest phases and his mar- 
velous assimilation and reproduction of the musical 
matter. The structural work in the fugue stood 
out with the clearness of an etching, but Busoni 
proved that his tonal palette contained other tints 


besides black and white when he colored some of 
the bits in the capriccio with exquisitely delicate 
hues. To hear Bach played as Busoni voices him 


is to realize that when the great fugue writer’s com- 
positions sound dry it is solely because they are 
done that way by their performers. The pianist 
who approaches with concert intent the E flat fugue 


and the “Brother” capriccio must be equipped with 
the mentality and sensitive musical perception to 
enable him to get out of the Bach pages what they 
contain for inspired interpreters. 

Beethoven’s C minor sonata, op. 111, is ideal ma- 
terial for the Busoni genius, and he gave the work 
a reading unequivocally grandiose and uplifting. 
With Beethoven, he seemed to sit at the feet of 
the Maker of all music and to commune in tones 
celestial. It was a manifestation strange and mov- 
ing and aftected the auditors deeply. 

Schumann’s eight “Fantasiestiicke” and Liszt’s 
six wonderfully constructed etudes on Paganini 
violin caprices were unforgettable experiences in the 
Busoni interpretation. His intellectual faculties 
were not left out of employment in Schumann and 
Liszt (two of the most intellectual musicians that 
ever lived), composers who are credited by many 
pianists and critics with being, respectively, only 
romantic and only brilliant. With keen intuition 
and loving understanding, Busoni has reincarnated 
in his own soul and mind the purpose of those two 
composers in their historical relation to their time 
and to the music of all times, and has become the 
sympathetic medium through whom the illustrious 
pair speak to present generations as they would 
have wished to be heard by them. One of the 
grandest of Busoni’s achievements is his steadfast 
devotion to Liszt and his recognition of that genius’ 
lasting significance, in these days when it is cus- 
tomary to take cheap critical flings at the man from 
whom even Wagner learned. 

An unfamiliar Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, the 
nineteenth, ended the program appropriately, in- 
citing storms of applause that represented a memor- 
able ovation for the giver of the concert. Indeed, 
throughout the afternoon the audience left no doubt 
of its realization that it was listening to piano utter- 
ances of moment by one of the world’s leading key- 


board orators. 
a rs 


SUN CRITIC ON ADVERTISING. 





In a sophomoric article on singers and singing, 
in which he gives to the world the startling informa- 
tion that in order to be successful a singer must 
succeed, the music critic of the New York Sun says 
at least one thing that is true and deserves the 
privilege of quotation in the Mustcat Courter. 
Speaking of the role which advertising plays in the 
careers of public singing, the critic in question 
writes : 

With a good voice backed by sound musicianship one 
may do fairly well. But even to accomplish this much the 
young singer must have abundant bodily strength, unflag- 
ging energy, diplomacy, personal attractiveness and some 
business acumen. Two-thirds of the young singers who 
have come under the notice of this writer have been 
wofully lacking in at least one of these necessities, namely, 
energy. They have no initiative. They “have the goods,” 
they think, and the world ought to come, rushing to buy. 
The world does nothing of the sort. You have to go out 
into the highways and literally hold up the world’s traffic 
in order to get it to realize that you are there. 

To succeed as a singer one must work hard every day 
and advertise personally every minute. The singers who 
continually pay money to have their portraits published 
and to have their successes made known in the musical 
journals are mostly people who have already gone far 
along the road to professional success.. If they believe 
that advertising is essential the young singer should be 
convinced that it is. 

This endorsement of advertising is timely and 
valuable, for there never has been a time in the his- 
tory of music when public performers needed Mu- 
SICAL COURIER advertising more than now. The 
concert field is overcrowded and even the best 
known artists are likely to be overlooked or even 
forgotten in the world’s rush unless their names are 
kept constantly before interested circles through 
the medium of a journal like this. Daily newspaper 
mention is of no avail whatsoever. Nothing much 
is being read in the dailies except war news, and 
after several pages of such matter have been con- 
sumed the average reader has neither time nor in- 


terest left for further perusal of the newspaper. 
Advertise by all means, if you are singers and 
players, for as the Sun critic tells you forcibly, great 
artists think that it is necessary and lesser ones 
ought to be convinced that it is. 


BRERKELe Wr oes 
READING THE STARS. 


Thoreau, musing by his Walden pond, said many 
wise things in his day which bid fair to survive 
changes of fashion andthe caprices of taste. In the 
chapter on “Reading” in his most famous book, 
“Walden,” he says: 

The works of the great poets have never yet been read 
by mankind, for only great poets can read them. They 
have only been read as the multitude read the stars. 

It is easy for us, coming after Thoreau, to say 
that the works of the great composers have not 
been understood by the public. How often have we 
watched the multitude come laughing and thought- 
less from the cheap jingles of the latest musical 
play, and have remembered Thoreau’s wise sen- 
tence. How far away and cold and pale would 
sound the fugues of Bach and the sonatas of Bee- 
thoven to those undiscriminating admirers of the 
tawdry, noisy and insistent popular song and dance. 
So do the moon and stars appear beside the nearer 
and flaring lights of Broadway. We cannot blame 
the public. It is not possible for the average busy 
man of affairs to reach the mental altitudes and 
solitudes, as necessary for a serious contemplation 
of the great works of genius as of the stars in the 
firmament. Amid the bright lights of the shop 
windows and the flaunting electric signs on all sides 
of him no man can see the beauty of the moon and 
feel the poetry of the stars. Thoreau was right. 

Did not Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner and many 
another great composer spend whole days and 
nights, like Theoreau, in the woods and on the 
mountain tops? Their works are mysteries to the 
gay throngs that seek their pleasures in the artificial 
lights of the artificial city. 


— 
PHILADELPHIA PENSION FUND. 


Pension fund movements are in full swing in 
connection with the big symphony orchestras of 
America, and the step is one in the right direction 
if the permanency of the organizations is to be as- 
sured and the standard of its playing force kept 
high. The latest of the orchestras to give pension 
fund concerts was that of Philadelphia. Regarding 
the events and their significance the Bulletin of 
March 4 comments : 

Permanency of organization, which can only be con- 
served by continuity of personal service, is the chief factor 
in building up a great orchestra, and everything that makes 
to that end in an organization like the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra deserves encouragement. Therefore the music lov- 
ing public ought to be deeply interested in the success of 
the concerts this week which are meant to aid the orches- 
tra’s pension fund. 

The management of the orchestra believe that the best 
way to retain the services of skilled musicians continuously 
is to offer them assurance that they shall be taken care of 
in their old age when they are no longer able to perform, 
and for that reason they are endeavoring to raise an en- 
dowment which will form the nucleus of a pension sys- 





‘tem. Very properly they are undertaking to do this by 


the special performances, which take place tonight and to- 
morrow afternoon, whereby the men are really earning the 
money for themselves by entertaining the public. 

As the Philadelphia Orchestra, having weathered the 
storms of its infancy, may now be regarded as something 
of a fixity in the life of the city, it should have the as- 
sistance and support of every one who believes that its 
mission is in line with the development of popular taste 
and educational benefit as a local institution. 


sciilpillfeniss 
MUSIC ON SUNDAY. 





Many clergymen are concerned over the question 
as to whether there should be public music in any 
form on Sunday. If birds, flowers, sunshine, sky- 
pictures, statuary on Sunday, why not music? 
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“Made in U. S. A.” 

In Los Angeles there is an organization called the 
Brahms Quintet, which gave a concert at Blanchard Hall 
on February 27. In the program we read this announce- 
ment: 

“In offering this program the management wishes to 
call to your particular attention the fact that the numbers 
are all by American composers, that they are presented by 
American artists, and that the instruments used are of 
American make. 

“During this season preceding the great festival of 
American music and the production of the prize American 
opera “Fairyland,” that is to be given here in connection 
with the convention of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, it seems but fitting that all local organizations 
should join in the spirit of giving due prominence to the 
best in American music. As a part of this great movement 
for the further development of American music, we offer 
this program.” . 

he names of the Brahms Quintet members are Oskar 
eiling, Louis Rovinsky, Rudolf Kopp, Axel Simonsen, 
and Homer Grunn. The American instruments used were 
made by Fritz Pulpaneck. One of the numbers on the 
program was by gifted Gena Branscombe, who is a 
Canadian, even though she has resided long in this country. 

And the title itself—Brahms Quintet. Why not Wash- 
ington Quintet, or Lincoln Quintet, or Sioux or Seminole 
Quintet, or California Quintet? 


D’ Albert, German Scot. 

Music critic Cliffe, of the London Daily Telegraph, 
takes Eugen d’Albert to task for his recent public repudia- 
tion of Great Britain and the musical education he re- 
ceived there. Mr. Cliffe points out that for five years the 
then young d’Albert was the beneficiary of a stipend, 
which gave him free tuition at the national training school 
of music, where he took piano lessons and studied theory. 
Later he won the Mendelssohn Stipend (established with 
English capital), which enabled him to pay his first visit 
to the Continent. It is not clear to us why d’Albert should 
not be entitled to express his personal views on England 
or on any other subject, nor do we understand why Eng- 
land or Englishmen should care particularly whether 
d’Albert dislikes them or not. That gentleman says that 
he wasted his time in England; he ought to know. 
Another “Atrocity.” 

Apropos of musicians and war, many daily newspapers 
have been printing irresponsible stories to the effect that 
at Brocktoff (it should be Brochow) near Sochaczew, 
Poland, the German soldiers destroyed in the church where 
Chopin was baptized, a bronze tablet commemorating that 
event. As a matter of fact, in all the literature regarding 
Chopin and his life, there is to be found no mention of a 
bronze tablet at the church in Brochow. The only monu- 
ment mentioned near that locality is an iron obelisk put 
up in 1894 at Wola Zelazowa (near Brochow) where 
Chopin was born. And lest there be any misconception 
about the significance of the event, old files of the Musica 
Courter show that the Russian government was unfriendly 
to the scheme as likely to foster Polish patriotic sentiment, 
and the authorities put every possible difficulty in the path 
of the projectors. 

Another thing to remember before becoming indignant 
at the German “outrage” to Chopin’s memory, is that in 
his diary (Warsaw, 1831) he describes the entering Rus- 
sians as barbarians, who venerate neither house nor church, 
and spare neither defenseless women nor the dead in their 
graves. “Oh, God,” cries Chopin, “waitest thou further? 
Is the measure of Muscovite murder not yet full and rip2 
enough for vengeance? Or are You, too, a Muscovite?” 


The War Influence. 
That proofreader who speaks of the “Mediation” from 
“Thais” should not be fined in these days. 


Naughty, Naughty. 

Now there is a chance for a fine rumpus in the musical 
family. Singers, attention. This is what Germaine 
Schnitzer, the pianist, said to a New York Herald reporter 
recently: “Sing and the world sings with you. Play the 
piano and you play alone; also you pay for your own edu- 
cation and exploitation and buy your own finery. Pianists 
are much better than singers; I mean morally. They are 
too independent to have ‘backers’ and ‘friends.’ Perhaps 
that’s why they dress so atrociously. They haven't the 
money to dress well.” It is to be doubted whether Miss 
Schnitzer expressed exactly such sentiments, or if she did, 
put them in the language used by the Herald. Interviews 


IATIONS 


BY LEONARD LIEBLING 





have a way of becoming transformed between the place 
where the interview happened and where it goes to press. 
At any rate, it is not unlikely that someone now will rise 
and remark: “Not all singers, however, Miss Schnitzer.” 
And, by the way, Miss Schnitzer dresses charmingly. 


Classics for the Peepul. 


“Putting the Punch into Shakespeare” is the subject of 
a lecture delivered last Sunday afternoon by Norman 
Wilkinson in connection with the work of the Washington 
Square Players. We suggest as other serviceable subjects: 
“Putting the Rag into Beethoven,” “Putting Pep into 
Brahms” and “Getting Ginger into Bach.” 

Musical Implements. 

Of “Trovatore” at the Methopolitan last Friday the New 
York Sun remarks dignifiedly in a headline: “Honors of 
the Performance Carried Off by the Anvils.” Is the Sun 
hammering the show or does it mean that it was a smash- 
ing hit? 

Singing Solons. 

When Congress adjourned last week, the members sang 
“America” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” Not all of 
the verses, we wager. At any rate, that popular ditty of 
the day, “I Want to Go Back to the Farm” should have 
been struck up for the benefit of the many bucolic Con- 
gressmen. 


What Is It in Esperanto ? 

According to English newspapers the street urchins of 
Copenhagen are singing “Der er lang vej til Tipperary.” 
And in Russia the sidewalk kids have it “Itszsck a long- 
whbzch wayxsdfgl tozepqrezsch Tipperaryxhczbw.” 

Music, Footmaiden of Art. * 

What do you suppose the following to be? 





Thurs. Eve., 
thoven. 

Fri. Eve., March 26—Iphigenia. 

Sat. Aft., March 27—Chopin Program. 

Sat. Eve., March 27—Iphigenia. 

Sun. Eve., March 28—Sacred Concert with Sym- 
phony Orchestra of 75. 

Mon. Eve., March 2z9—Schubert, 
thoven. 

Tues. Eve., March 30—Chopin Program. 

Wed. Aft., March 31—Oedipus and Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. 

Wed. Eve., March 31—TIphigenia. 

Prices toc, 25¢, 50c, $1, $2, $ 
Thursday morning, March 11, at 


March 25—Schubert, Brahms, Bee- 


Brahms, Bee- 


3. Sale opens 
Box Office. 











What is it? An anriouncement of piano recitals, song 
recitals, opera, or symphony concerts? No, dear reader, 
it is the advertising card (copied from the dailies) of a 
week’s entertainments to be given by a dancer at the Cen- 
tury Opera House later this month. 


A Shattered Tradition. 


Fred Wile, representative of the London Times, was in 
town last week and brought along his usual fund of good 
stories, one of the best of them being a joke on that 








H. I. M. OF HATE. 


“Sketched at Wilhelmshaven by our Special Spy-Artist.” 
(From the London Bystander, February 10, 1915.) 


famous newspaper gentleman himself. “Not long ago I 
received a note from the Lord Mayor of London asking 
me to meet him informally for luncheon at his club. On 
the appointed day I combed my wardrobe for the most 
impressive attire I owned. My frock coat, carefully 
pressed trousers, white waistcoat, yellow gloves, polished 
patent leather boots with spats, top hat, and gold knobbed 
stick were donned punctiliously and proudly. When I 
sallied forth I looked for all the world like a figure es- 
caped from a musical comedy chorus. At the club the 
Lord Mayor was waiting for me. If he looked surprised 
when he beheld me, at least he did not show it. If I 
looked surprised when I beheld him, I tried not to show 
it, for he was dressed in a rough grey suit, sack coat, baggy 
trousers, tan colored shoes that had seen wear, colored 
shirt, soft collar, and carelessly tied neckbow, and smoked 
a pipe. That was my first real introduction to English 
democracy.” 
Or “Artistry?” 
Dear Variations: 
The thing at which I’ve always chafed, 
And lashed myself into a fury, 
Is when I read the word “vouchsafed” 
Writ by some member of your “Jury.” 
Truly yours, 
Bee Tee. 
Useful for the Future. 

No, Deliska, we did not say that the audience insisted 
upon the singer’s repealing his performance—we said 
repeating. 

In Soc Signo Vinces. 

An ingenious and useful idea was that of the London 
Musical News, which started a movement in England to 
send mouth organs to the British trench soldiers for their 
amusement during the long period of watchful waiting. 

Apropos, in its comment on the New York Philharmonic 
Society’s order forbidding auditors to knit at its concerts, 
Musical News remarks: “Henceforward these charitable 
ladies will have to leave their knitting at home when they 
go to concerts; during the intervals between the pieces 
they can cogitate on the ancient aphorism that there is a 
time and a place for everything. We trust, however, that 
they will not be deterred from carrying on their works of 
kindly thought, although we see that the New York 
MusicaL Courier, with its customary facetiousness esti- 
mates that every soldier at war in Europe is provided with 
seventy-three pair of socks, and that those that arrive 
there from now on will be used in the building of breast- 
works. Does this mean that the surplus can be converted 
into chest protectors?” Yes, in the Vosges, at the foot- 
hills, solely, as it were. 


Sing Free, and Easily Fed. 


“Sixty thousand songbirds arrive on the steamer Ruyn- 
dam from Holland,” says a headline in a New York paper. 
Remembering that certain artists at the Metropolitan are 
threatening to quit next season—but there, you are think- 
ing of the point of this paragraph long before it is reached. 
The 60,000 are canaries, of course. 


Doctors Will Know. 
All cellists should be able to stand the Romberg test. 


Box Office Heroes. 


If Wagner ran to Das Ewig Weibliche in his music 
dramas, cannot Puccini’s operas be said to preponderate in 
Das Ewig Weichliche? 


Boosting Home Talent. 


Since the beginning of the war England, Germany, Rus- 
sia and France have discovered that the composers, re- 
spectively, of England, Germany, Russia and France are 
the greatest in the world. This should serve as a useful 
hint for American composers. Let them force this country 
to go to war. 


We Know French. 


Soupgon—The music made by a man eating his soup 
audibly. 


Elise Kutscherra to Teach. 





Elise Kutscherra, the operatic soprano, has established 
her studio at the Claridge, New York, where she is now 
devoting her time to teaching. When Mme. Kutscherra 
arrived here last autumn it was her intention to remain 
temporarily, but the war conditions make it impracticable 
for her to return to Paris. Besides teaching, Mme. 
Kutscherra is planning some operatic as well as concert 
appearances in this country next season. 

Kutscherra’s experience in opera has been broad and 
her repertoire is extensive. She has several languages at 
her command, and histrionically, as well as vocally, she is 
an artist of distinction. 
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Charles Harrison’s Encomiums. 





Under the efficient management of Walter Anderson of 


New York, Charles Harrison, tenor, is appearing in con- 
certs and recitals in the intervals between his church duties 
at the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, where he is 
the tenor soloist. From various cities of the East emanate 
notices of this nature: 

“His voice is a true tenor of beautiful quality and wide 
range. His singing is free from all affectation. Perfect 
emission has given him a remarkable breadth of delivery 
and it has also made it possible for him to sing fortissimo 
or pianissimo without change of timbre, his mezzo voice 
being as vital as his full voice. That he is a thorough 
musician is shown by the authoritative way he sings the 
larger work.”—-New York Post, 

“He possesses a beautiful tenor voice of great range and 
has won instant success wherever he goes. His interpre- 
tation and phrasing are good and his tone of delightful 
quality.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 





“Charles Harrison is ’a young singer, but has already 
gained an enviable reputation in his art. His voice is a 
beautiful tenor of wide range, and he sings without the 
slightest trace of affectation. He pleased even the most 
critical.”—Bridgeport (Conn.) Daily Standard. (Adver- 
tisement. ) 





Mukle-Fryer Second Recital. 


May Mukle, cellist, and Herber Fryer, pianist, were 
heard in their second sonata recital at the Bandbox The- 
tre, New York, on March 7. Their joint program con- 
sisted of a Brahms sonata in F and the sonata in B flat by 
Camille Chevillard, and Miss Mukle played a set of cello 
solos, including the Sussex Mummers’ “Christmas Carol,” 
an old English melody, arranged by Percy Grainger in the 





inimitable manner for which he has become famous during 
his very short stay in America. 

This program provided large variety for the players, and 
opportunity for both Miss Mukle and Mr. Fryer to ex- 
hibit their individual skill. The Brahms sonata, one of 
the great composer’s most happy inspirations, was inter- 
preted with great charm’ and brilliancy, and the players 
showed themselves to be in perfect accord in their ensem- 
ble work. The same may be said for the other sonata, 
although this work is not one of great musical impor- 
tance 

In her solos Miss Mukle proved herself to be possessed 
of all of the attributes of the virtuoso. Both players 
were warmly received. 





Grainger Warmly Applauded in Boston. 


Percy Grainger was heard in his first Boston recital at 
Jordan Hall on March 6. His program consisted of three 
Norwegian folksongs, Grieg; “Colonial Song” and “Mock 
Morris Dance,” Grainger; posthumous study, Chopin; 
Ravel’s “Ondine” and Albeniz’s “Triana.” As an encore 
Mr. Grainger played Grieg’s “Spring.” It is needless to 
enlarge upon the perfection and charm of Grainger’s play- 
ing; that was fully recognized at his New York recital by 
both press and public, and it is impossible to say anything 
now that was not said upon that recent occasion. The 
rare combination that he shows of delicacy and force, of 
deep feeling and sterling musicianship, with a sort of 
youthful or boyish lightness and vivacity, render Mr. 
Grainger one of the most interesting artists now before 
the public. 

At his Boston recital he was warmly welcomed by a 


large audience. 





About Another Mme. Preyer Pupil. 





Elizabeth Katzenstein, soprano, gave a recital March 3 
the Lyric Assembly Hall, Baltimore. Her program was 
unusual in variety and content, and the audience evinced 


a marked interest in both the program and its giver. Miss 


Katzenstein, who possesses a pleasing personality, is with- 


out affectation and at once won her audience by her charm 


| thoroughly delightful renderings of her numbers. Her 


training, the credit for which is due Caroll Badham 


Preyer, the vocal teacher of New York, was unanimously 
raised by the press of that city. 


Musicale at Martucci Studios. 





A very interesting musicale was given at the studios of 

Italian pianist and teacher, Paolo Martucci, 257 West 
ighty-sixth street, New York on March 5. Among those 

nt were: Alys Lorraine, of the Paris Grand Opera; 
Ariadne Holmes Edvoards, the composer; Lisa Wickes, 
the Italian pianist; Caroline Koecher, soprano; Mr. and 
Mrs. Straus, Mrs. and Miss McPherson, Mrs, Snider, John 
Iland of London, Dr. Marafioti, Mr. Ferri and many 
others. Some of Mrs. Edvoards’ charming songs were 


sung with great success by Miss Koecher, who possesses 
a very fine soprano voice. Mrs. Wickes gave much pleas- 
ure in some piano solos and so did Mr. Ferri, who sang 
several songs, accompanied at the piano by Alma Dan- 
ziger. Later in the evening Mr. Martucci completed the 
“program, playing with brilliancy some piano compositions 
by his father, Giuseppe Martucci. 





Alfred D. Shaw’s Numerous Engagements. 





Alfred D. Shaw, tenor soloist of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, in addition to his church duties 
finds time to fill a number of important concert and recital 
engagements as well as oratorio appearances, over sixty of 
the last named being comprised in his extensive repertoire. 
On February 10 he was soloist in the performance of “The 
Children’s Crusade,” given at Providence, R. I. His com- 
ing engagements include appearances on March 24 as solo- 
ist with the New York Oratorio Society; April 2 as soloist 
at a concert at St. Michael’s Church, New York, and April 
25 with the Boston Choral Society in its performance of 
Handel’s “Samson.” He wili give a recital at Yonkers, 
N. Y., on April 14, and on April 20 will sing at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

Mr. Shaw, who was a leading tenor with the Aborn Eng- 
lish Grand Opera Company for two seasons, singing such 





ALFRED D. SHAW. 


roles as Faust, Don Jose, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Rad- 
ames, Manrico, etc., has received such laudatory press 
opinions as the following: 

Mr. Shaw is a singer of intelligence and artistic intentions. His 


enunciation was notably good.—New York Times. 

Mr. Shaw sang in excellent style and created a very favorable im- 
pression from the first.—Boston Herald. 

Mr. Shaw’s voice is of distinctly agreeable quality; it is true and 
pure, and is used with intelligence.—-Chicago Tribune 





Mr. Shaw’s voice is exceedingly sweet and of good timbre.—Wash- 
ington Herald. 





Mr. Shaw scored a great success.—Baltimore American, 





The tenor was Alfred D. Shaw, a thoroughly reliable singer with 
an excellent voice.—Pittsburgh Gazette. 





Mr. Shaw’s voice is clear and musical.—Minneapolis Tribune. 





Mr. Shaw’s voice is of rare quality, particularly in the upper notes. 
—Denver Republican. (Advertisement.) 





American Composers’ Night. 


The committee on music of the MacDowell Club, of this 
city, has arranged an “Evening with Peterboro Com- 
posers” for March 16, at which an interesting program will 
be given, devoted exclusively to the compositions—vocal 
and instrumental—of a group of musicians who were resi- 
dent workers last summer at the MacDowell Memorial 
Colony, Peterboro, N. H. Many of the numbers selected 
were actually written at Peterboro. The composers repre- 
sented are Edward Ballantine, Mabel W. Daniels, Henry 
P. Gilbert, William H. Humiston, Lewis M. Isaacs, Arthur 
Nevin and Reginald Sweet. 





That's Different. 
Passin.—Ah, gentlemen, the stage is but in its infancy. 
Voice.—But the chorus isn’t—Columbia Jester. 


Later St. Louis News. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 3, 1915. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra returned Saturday 
afternoon from Jefferson City, Mo., where it played before 
a large audience in the chamber of the House of Represen- 
tatives. The concert was given to display the merits of 
the orchestra before the members of the General Assembly 
with a view of inducing that body to appropriate $17,500 to 
pay the expenses of the orchestra to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition to advertise Missouri. Last Sunday afternoon 
the orchestra played before the largest St. Louis audience 
that has assembled this season at the Sunday “Pop” con- 
certs. The chief number on the program was the Tschai- 
kowsky “Nutcracker” suite. The first time number, “Cradle 
Song,” by Kjerulf, was finely rendered. Concertmaster 
Hugo Olk played the obligato of the Saint-Saéns’ “La 
Deluge” in a satisfying manner. The balance of the orches- 
tral numbers were Blon’s “Flag of the Victory” march; 
Suppe’s “Poet. and Peasant” overture; Hellmesberger’s 
Entr’ acte valse, Haydn’s andante from “Surprise” sym- 
phony, Grieg’s “Norwegian Dance,” Drigo’s “Serenade,” 
Donizetti’s sextet, from “Lucia,” Boccherini’s minuet and 
Strauss’ “Morning Journal's” waltz. 


SCHUMANN’S “PARADISE AND THE PERI.” 


The Pageant Choral Society gave its first music tea Sat- 
urday afternoon at the Hotel Jefferson Cafe. Frederick 
Fischer, conductor of the Pageant Choral Society, lectured 
on Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri.” The secular cai- 
tata will be given at the Odeon, March 9, by Mr. Fischer 
and his chorus of 200, assisted by four vocal soloists. After 
the lecture Malvine Parry, contralto, sang the major por- 
tion of the musical excerpts by Schumann, of the “Peri,” 
and Mrs. Geo. E, Norton gave most effectively the reading 
of the Moore poem. 


University Musicat Researcu CLus, 


The concert of the University Musical Research Club, 
Wednesday evening, brought forth one of the best pro- 
grams ever given by this club. The latter sang three 
numbers, “The Bells,” by Combs, being the most praise- 
worthy. Miss Driggs, Mmes. Guerard and Butts responded 
with vocal solos. A verbal description of MacDowell’s 
“Moon Pictures” was given by Vera Schlueter, played as 
a piano duet by the Misses Rooch and Garesche. Eva 
Murphy, pianist, received much applause for her excellent 
rendition of a Chopin nocturne and Weber’s “Rondo Bril- 
fant,” and she graciously responded with “Berceuse” by 
iljinsky. 

ALLAN Bacon REcITAL. 


Paul Friess gave a most enjoyable recital at his studio, 
6209 Elizabeth avenue, Tuesday afternoon in honor of 
Allan Bacon. Mr. Bacon gave a long and difficult pro- 
gram. He is a well known pianist of St. Louis and ap- 
pears frequently on local programs. 


Morninc Etupe Cups. 


The Morning Etude Club held its semi-monthly meeting 
last Wednesday at the Baldiwin Hall with Cora Robinson 
in charge. “Haensel and Gretel,” by Humperdinck, was 
the study subject with illustrations by Mmes. Milligan, 
Krutzsch and Miss Robinson. Miscellaneous numbers 
were given by Misses Reuss, Peters, Rooch, Clemens and 
Bergmann, Mmes. Sturhahn, Haill, Milligan and Summa. 


THE Music APPRECIATION CIRCLE. 


The Music Appreciation Circle met at Field and Lipp- 
man’s last Thursday. Mrs. Estelle C. McKay gave a lec- 
ture-recital on “Vocal Literature.” These monthly lec- 
ture-recitals are free to the public and are always 
instructive as well as entertaining. 


E. R. Kroeger Piano REcITAL. 


E. R. Kroger gave his second lenten piano recital last 
night in Musical Art Hall, playing sonatas by Weber, 
Chopin and Grieg. May Birpre Ditzcer. 





MacDowell Club Recital. 

Friday evening, March 5, at the MacDowell Club of 
New York, a joint recital by Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and 
Lucy Gates, coloratura soprano, assisted by Vera Poppe, 
cellist, was given. A varied and interesting program was 
rendered by these sterling artists, and it is needless to 
say it was much enjoyed and the paricipants were enthu- 
siastically applauded. 





Herman Wasserman at Aeolian Hall. 





Herman Wasserman, a yoting Viennese pianist, made 
his American debut in Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday 
evening, March 5. He played the Bach-Busoni chaconne, 
the Chopin sonata in B minor, the Godowsky “Abend- 
glocken,” Debussy’s “Reflets dans l’eau,” and two Liszt 
numbers. 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” Are Popular Double Bill—A Week of Varied Fare—Puccini and 
Verdi Figure on Sunday Evening Operatic Concert Program—“Mme. 
Sans-Gene” Performed in Brooklyn. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
Double Bill, March 1. 

The new double bill, “L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci,” seems 
to have hit the popular taste, for a large audience enjoyed 
the two tense little music dramas exceedingly. No one 
seemed to mind the four murders of the librettist or to 
take them more seriously than as theatrical expedients for 
the purpose of stimulating the fancy of the composer. In 
“L’Oracolo,” the familiar cast again covered itself with 
glory—Mmes. Bori and Braslau and Messrs. Botta, Didur, 
Scotti and Rossi. 

“Pagliacci” brought forward Martinelli as Canio, a 
role which he masters impressively, singing it with fervor 
and setting forth effectively the stressful experiences of 
the tortured clown. Amato, as usual, was a sonorous and 
subtly conceived Tonio, Emmy Destinn is not an idcal 
Nedda. Messrs. Bada and Tegani did the other roles. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted both operas with spirit. 

“*Fidelio,’’ March 3. 

At the Wednesday evening performance of “Fidelio,” 
two interesting features were the appearances of Melanie 
Kurt as Leonore and Johannes Sembach as Florestan. 
Melanie Kurt as the youth Fidelio, gave to the role that 
sincerity of interpretation and lovely vocal quality, which 
have accompanied this new Metropolitan Opera soprano’s 
other parts thus far here. She makes not only such an 
attractive youth that one wonders not at the jailer’s 
daughter’s infatuation, but she infuses also an altogether 
convincing and communicative intensity to her portrayal of 
the part. Her fresh musical voice and vocal art would 
no doubt bring to her the flattering applause received were 
she even less of an actress than she is. Johannes Sembach 
cooperated with voice and interpretation in an altogether 
satisfactory representation of Florestan. Elisabeth Schu- 
mann sang her usually charming Marzelline. The remain- 
ing members of the cast, Middleton, Goritz, Braun, Reiss, 
Bloch and Leonhardt, rounded out a singularly pleasing 
production. 

“‘Rosenkavalier,’’ March 4. 

Strauss’ delightful opera with its fascinating orchestra- 
tion won another triumph, as it always does at the Metro- 
politan. This work is destined to remain inthe repertoire 
here for many’ years without any doubt. It has amazing 
vitality and its musical invention, fertility and resource are 
nothing short of phenomenal. 

Frieda Hempel again gave an irresistible delineation of 
the Princess, Otto Goritz was a funny Ochs, Margarete 
Ober a fetching Octavian, and Hermann Weil an unctuous 
Von Faninal. Newcomers in the cast were Elisabeth 
Schumann, who did a bewitching Sophie, pert, pretty and 
vocally attractive, and Vera Curtis as Marianne. Others 
concerned in the excellent rendition were Mmes. Matt- 
feld, Cox, Van Dyck, Braslau, Martin, Weinstein’, and 
Messrs. Reiss, Schlegel, Audisio, Bloch, Ruysdael, Bayer, 
Althouse, Burgstaller, Sappio. Alfred Hertz conducted. 

“Madame Butterfly,”” March 5 (Matinee) 

A special matinee performance of Puccini’s in many re- 
spects labored “Japanese” muSic drama, served to attract 
a good sized audience last Friday afternoon. In compari- 
son with past seasons, “Madame Butterfly” has had few 
hearings this year at the Metropolitan, less than half a 
dozen thus far, if this writer is not mistaken. Perhaps 
the reason for the curtailment is to be found in a dimin- 
ished interest on the public’s part and a consequent lesser 
demand for this particular opera. The score abounds in 
many uninspired moments, but despite those shortcomings 
the masterful baton work of Giorgio Polacco was respon- 
sible for the preservation of a cohesive unity between the 
orchestral and stage forces that resulted in a performance 
of rare smoothness and finish. 

Geraldine Farrar is a charming Cio-Cio-San, a role that 
peculiarly suits her both vocally and histrionically. The 
Suzuki part is one which Rita Fornia has made quite her 
own, investing it, as she does, with touching tenderness 
and constancy. Luca Botta as Pinkerton again established 
himself firmly in the favor of the audience by superb sing- 
ing, intelligent acting and handsome appearance. Botta 
has demonstrated to New Yorkers the fact that he is a 
tenor of unusual ability and a valuable acquisition to the 
Metropolitan establishment. Antonio Scotti gave his fa- 
miliar portrayal of Sharpless. Others in the “Butterfly” 
cast were Angelo Bada (Goro), Pietro Audisio (Yama- 
dori), Bernard Bégué (Lo Zio Bonzo), Francesco Cerri 
(Yakuside), Giulio Rossi (Imperial Commissioner), Min- 
nie Egener (Kate Pinkerton). 

“Trovatore,”’ March 5 (Evening). 


The “Trovatore” hearing took place before a large audi- 
ence. 


The principals were Martinelli as Manrico, Mme. 





Destinn as Leonora, Mme. Ober as Azucena, and Amato as 
the. Count, 

It is superfluous to go into detail about the performance. 
This early opera of Verdi is familiar to most opera goers, 
and despite all the modern works it will retain its hold on 
music lovers for many years to come and with right, as 
it is tuneful and full of local color, even though the plot 
is as puzzling as ever. 

“Tristan and Isolde,’’ March 6 (Matinee). 

A pall of sadness hung over this performance so far as 
regular Metropolitan devotees were concerned, for ‘it was 
to have marked the late Rudolf Berger’s appearance in the 
role of the hero, and of course everyone felt again the 
tragic sadness of his passing. 

Jacques Urlus sang Tristan and gave his familiar ver- 
sion, which is an excellent one in song and action. 

Johanna Gadski’s finely ordered Isolde conception be- 
longs to the abiding interpretative glories of our opera 
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house. This artist does not seém to know what it means 


“to be out of voice or to allow her histrionic impersonation 


to fall below the exalted standard to which she has accus- 
tomed her hearers. 

Margarete Matzenauer, who is singing better and better, 
gave an intensive and thoroughly convincing Brangaene. 
Hermann Weil’s Kurwenal and Herbert Witherspoon’s 
King Marke were sympathetic and vocally admirable pre- 
sentations. Albert Reiss, Julius Bayer, and Max Bloch 
assumed the other roles. Toscanini conducted, with what 
may truly be termed a fine Italian hand, but in his exposi- 
tion he missed none of the surge and passion in the score. 

“Traviata,” March 6 (Evening). 

Verdi’s melodic “Traviata” was performed Saturday eve- 
ning at popular prices. Frieda Hempel was the Violetta, 
one of the best of the good things she does. It goes with- 
out saying that she was entirely satisfying, both to eye and 
ear, especially as she was in splendid voice and revealed 
remarkable vocal art. Luca Botta sang the part of Al- 
fredo exceedingly well, and acted it with realism. Pas- 
quale Amato as the dignified father was excellent and was 
enthusiastically applauded after his long solo near the 
close of the second act. The other members of the cast 
were Minnie Egener, Marie Mattfeld, Angelo Bada, Vin- 
cenzo_ Reschiglian, Bernard Begué, Paolo Ananian, 
Giorgio Polacco conducted with his usual verve, bringing 
out the beauties of the score in an irresistible manner. 

Sunday Opera Concert. 

A program made up of Puccini and Verdi selections— 
strange partners, surely—constituted the Sunday evening 
event, March 7, at the Metropolitan. 

Emmy Destinn sang arias from “Madame Butterfly,” 


“Tosca,” and “Trovatore.” Anna Case’s lovely voice and 
ever improving vocal art shone to the fullest advantage in 
“Boheme” and “Traviata” excerpts. Elisabeth Schumann 
did a “Boheme” number and won plaudits for the smooth- 
ness and tonal charm of her singing. In a “Trovatore” 
number Sophie Braslau’s exceedingly sympathetic and well 
trained alto tones pleased her hearers mightily. Paul Alt- 
house revealed spirit, intensiveness and sympathetic deliv- 
ery in a “Tosca” quotation. Quartets from “Boheme” and 
“Rigoletto” also had effective rendition. 





BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 
“Madame Sans Gene,”’ March 2. 

Giordano’s.new opera.was. given a Brooklyn hearing be- 
fore a good sized audience. Geraldine Farrar in the title 
role repeated her cléver conception. of the laundress- 
duchess; and, as usual, was the lodestar whenever she was 
on the stage. . Martinelli’s Lefebvre, was.a close second in 
popular . favor,”..Amato’s Napoleon, in ‘its striking reality 
and its, vocal.excellence, gave the customary artistic de- 
light, and Panl.Althaquse’s Conte di Neipperg in no way 
disappointed those who had trom reports of his creation 
of the role, expected much. 

The remainder of the cast, Mmes: Sparkes, Fornia, Bras- 
lau, Curtis, Egener, and Messrs. De Segurola, Bloch, Bada, 
Tegani, Leonhardt, Reschiglian, Begué,. gave due attention 
to the secondary roles. Prolonged applause brought for- 
ward the principals in numerous curtain. calls. - Toscanini 
conducted. 





Mrs. Babcock’s Musicale. 





Charlotte Babcock gave a most delightful musicale at 
her studios in Carnegie Hall, New York, on February 28. 
The artists whom she prented upon this occasion were 
Lillian A. Birmingham, Katherine Galloway, Martin Rich- 
ardson and The Sittig Trio. Mrs. Lawrence E. Sterner 
did some very excellent work as piano accompanist. 

Mrs. Birmingham sang “Ballade de la Mandragore” 
from “Jean de Nirelle” (Delibes), “In dem Schatten mein- 
er Locken” (Hugo Wolf), “Heimliche Aufforderung” 
(Richard Strauss), and a group of Indian songs. Before 
singing the last named she gave an interesting description 
of each, which added greatly to the enjoyment of her hear- 
ers. Katherine Galloway sang delightfully, her lovely so- 
frano voice and charming personality winning for her 
work the enthusiastic applause of her audience. 

Mr. Richardson sang the aria, “Spirito gentil” from 
Donizetti’s “La Favorita,” “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” (Cad- 
man), and Logan’s “Lift Thine Eyes,” creating a deep im- 
pression by his musicianly interpretations and excellent 
vocal attainments. 

Mr. Sittig, pianist, his fourteen year old son, cellist, and 
his thirteen year old daughter, violinist, were heard in se- 
lected numbers. The two young musicians are undoubt- 
edly exceptionally gifted, displaying a musicianship and 
thoughtfulness of interpretation far beyond their actual 
years. 

Over a hundred invited guests enjoyed this excellent 
treat and participated in the informal reception which fol- 
lowed. 





Philadelphia Matinee Musical Club Concert. 





The concert given on February 23 by the Matinee Musi- 
cal Club of Philadelphia, Pa., proved to be one of unusual 
importance. The choral work of this club has reached a 
high level and was appreciated by a large audience. The 
concert took place at Witherspoon Hall. The choral di- 
rector is Helen Pulaski Innes. Much interest was 
aroused by the appearance of Jerome Uhl, the baritone of 
New York, who proved to be a singer of unusual breadth 
and dramatic power. He was accompanied by the presi- 
dent of the club, Mrs. Frederick Abbott, and both seemed 
inspired to their best efforts. The incidental solos and the 
violin organ and piano accompaniments were given by 
members of this ambitious club, upon which the whole pro- 
gram reflected great credit. 





Copeland’s Second Recital. 





George Copeland, the pianist, who was heard recently 
with marked success at his Aeolian Hall, New York, con- 
cert, will give another recital in the same hall on the after- 
noon of March 15. Mr. Copeland’s program for this com- 
ing event -will comprise the following numbers: “Sara- 
bande,” Bach; Adagio from sonata, No. 6, Mozart; “Fan- 
tasie Impromptu,” “Nocturne,” Valse, Chopin; etude sym- 
phoniques, Schumann; “La soiree dans Grenade,” “Pois- 
sons d’or,” “La terrasse des audiences du clair de lune,” 
“La danse de Puck,” “Berceuse heroique,” “L’isle joyeuse,” 
Debussy;“ Pavane,” Enesco; “Bourre’s 


Chabrier. 


Fantasque,” 
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Audience of 8000 Applauds Rudolph Ganz. 


‘i The opening of the new Civic Auditorium in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., on February 7 was made notable by an audi- 
ence of eight thousand people, who assembled to hear a 











i 
- +4 RUDOLPH GANZ. 


(es oncert by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, with 
alte. Rudolph Ganz as piano soloist. 
Of Mr. Ganz’s playing in the Beethoven “Emperor” 
} oncerto, John D. Barry said in the San Francisco Bulle- 
bee in of Sunday, February 10: 
a ‘Ganz played the Beethoven piano concerto like one in- 
aS pired And that audience listened with an interest ex- 
ssed by absolute silence. When Ganz had finished he 
was called out repeatedly. For a few times he bowed 
om the floor. Then he went up on the platform and 
made Hadley bow with him. At last, in response to the 
clamor, he sat down and played again. 
“As I watched Ganz and listened to his music I wished 
that all musicians, of all kinds, might profit by the exam- 
of his method. He went at his task in a direct, busi- 
nesslike way, free from self consciousness and affectation. 
He lent himself absolutely to the work in hand. He put 
In other words, 
he gave all his ability to the interpretation of the com- 
poser’s ideas. Not for one moment did he suggest that 
he was intruding himself or making the work a means of 
self exploitation. So often in art one is conscious of in- 
terference, of alien and disturbing interests. Ganz show- 
ed himself to be a great artist by modestly and devotedly 


into the music only what belonged there. 






endering Beethoven to the public.” 





German-Austro-Hungarian Reservists’ Benefit. 


Despite the inclement weather, a good-sized and fashion- 
ible audience attended the concert given under the aus- 
ices of Count von Bernstorff and Dr. Constantin Dumba, 
Ambassadors of Germany and Austria, respectively, for 
the benefit of the German and Austro-Hungarian reservists 
1 Saturday evening, March 6, at Aeolian Hall, New York. 
he artists who volunteered were Carl Friedberg, pianist ; 
Matja Niessen-Stone, contralto; Sara Gurowitsch, violon- 
llo; Anna von Hemert, dramatist; Theodore von Hemert, 
baritone; Leo Brann and Rhea Silberstein, accompanists. 
dore von Hemert opened the program with the “Pro- 

’ from “Pagliacci,” and later sang “Das Erkennen,” 
y Loewe, and “Der Wanderer,” by Schubert, with fine 
understanding. His voice is rich in quality, pure, sonorous 
yf large range. He received much applause and many 
Sara Gurowitsch played Popper’s “Polonaise de 

’ “Andante,” by Gluck, and “Elfentanz,” by Pop- 

h fine effect. Anna von Hemert delighted the audi- 
with her recitations, “Deutschland sei wach,” “Soldat- 
’ and “Wir muessen, wir wollen, wir werden siegen.” 
continued applause followed and she was compelled 
time and again to bow her acknowledgment. 
Friedberg chose for his numbers “Variations,” op. 
, and “Rondo,” op. 129, G major, by Beethoven, 

with his established musicianly insight. 

ss were “Novellette” and “Des Abends,” by 

well as two Hungarian dances by 

He played the former with sincerity, warmth 

tion, and the Brahms dances with fire and dash. 
Niessen-Stone sang two groups, “Im Herbst,” by 
“Wohin,” by Schubert; “Cecilia,” by Strauss; 

t,” by Homer; “Fairy Piper,” by Brewer, and “Love 





Is the Wind,” by MacFadyen. Leo Brann accompanied in 
his customary finished manner. Anna von Hemert, Sara 
Gurowitsch and Matja Niessen-Stone received beautiful 
flowers. 





Sterner Institution Concert. 


Saturday afternoon, February 27, the New York School 
of Music and Arts gave the fourth recital by artist-pupils, 
at the Country Life Permanent Exposition, Grand Central 
Terminal. All participating on this program have had their 
work commented on by the Musica Courter a number of 
times, with the exception of one newcomer, Estelle Barry. 
Miss Barry has a high soprano voice of exceedingly pleas- 
ing quality, and although singing for the first time, seemed 
perfectly at ease. 

The direction has acquired the attractive building at 
the northwest corner of. Ninety-fifth street and Central 
Park West. It will be not only one of the largest, but one 
of the most beautiful schools devoted to music and arts 
in New York City, and will be ready for occupancy about 
April 1. It gives to this long established music school the 
finest of locations. From the studios a splendid view of a 
picturesque portion of Central Park is offered. The build- 
ing is handsomely. decorated, no expense having been 
spared. One is impressed with the inlaid mosaic entrance 
hall, and the mural decorations, consisting of silk, velvet, 
etc., with borders of electric light near the ceilings, pro- 
duce an effect of much richness. The studios are large 
and tastefully equipped, and altogether, the location, the 
furnishings and the handsome finishings make it a most 
attractive school. In spite of the increased cost, the price 


of tuition and board remains the same as heretofore. From- 


May 1 until September 15 the school will give its usual 
summer courses of six and ten weeks, which have made 
this institution notable. The change of location gives non- 
resident students who desire to be here this summer a 
splendid opportunity to combine out of door recreation 
with study. 





pons 





ALMA GLUCK AND HER PARTY APPROACHING SAN 
FRANCISCO ON BOAT. FIRST VIEW OF EXPOSITION 
CITY. 

1, Vasold Tuner; 2, Jack Adams; 3, Alma Gluck; 4, Zimbalist; 5, 
Willy Spoor, accompanist; 6, Katherine Adams; 7, Sam Chot 
zinoof, Accompanist; 8, Athea Jewell. 





A Saenger Concert Soprano. 


A young singer from Oscar Saenger’s studio, who is 
rapidly forging ahead as a concert artist, is Sidonie Spero. 
Miss Spero is an attractive girl of the Spanish type, with 
an engaging personality, a pure, high soprano voice, and 
has an extensive concert and operatic repertoire in the 
lyric and coloratura soprano roles. She has been studying 
with Mr. Saenger for several seasons and he considers 
her a splendid artist. The following are some of the en- 
gagements which Miss Spero filled recently and a few 
others that have been booked for this month: Middlesex 
Musica! Association at Middleton, Conn.; concert, Thea- 
tre Francaise, Century Opera House, New York; Gesellig 
Wissenschaftlich Verein, Hotel Majestic, New York; Bap- 
tist Temple, Philadelphia; benefit concert, Theatre Fran- 
caise; concert, Aeolian Hall, New York; concert, Ge- 
meinschaft fiir Kultur. 





S. Wesley Sears’ Lenten Recitals. 


S. Wesley Sears, organist at St. James Church and the 
Church of the Advocate, both in Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounces his annual series of Lenten recitals for Saturday 
afternoons, March 6, 13, 20, and 27, at St. James Church. 
These recitals are given at 3.45 o’clock, and never fail to 
attract large audiences. At the first of the series Mr. 
Sears was assisted by J. Howard Wiley, soprano, in the 
following program: “Finlandia,” Sibelius; “Intermezzo,” 
Hollins; Aria, “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” Handel; 
Adagio, Widor; Coronation March (requested) Meyer- 
beer; Aria, “Hear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn; Andante 
Grazioso, Smart; Prelude to “Parsifal,” Wagner. 
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Dudley Buck Presents Some Young Pupils. 


At his Aeolian Hall studios, New York, on February 
26, Dudley Buck presented ten of his younger pupils in a 
delightful “Hour of Music.” Those who participated 
were Agnes C. Meyer; Edith Bennett, Valerie McLaugh- 
lin, Edna Hasbrouch, Madeline Lasse, Jean Volmari, Julia 
Webb, Francis Phillips, Walter Vogel, and Emmet Conroy. 
Particular mention should be made of the work of Made- 
line Lasse, who is just thirteen and a half, but who already 
gives promise of becoming an exceptionally talented singer. 
She sang Woodman’s “An Open Secret,” Norton’s “Mad- 
cap Marjorie” and “The Elephant and the Pértmanteau.” 
Walter Vogel, who is just nineteen, has an excellent bari- 
tone voice, and his numbers were much enjoyed, these 
being “Three for Jack” (Squires), “Uncle Rome” 
(Homer), “Auf dem Meere” (Franz) and “Invictus” 
(Huhn). Another fine voice was that of Miss Bennett, it 
being a soprano of lovely quality which, combined with a 
charming personality, will undoubtedly make for success. 
She sang “Sylvelin” (Sinding), “Vergebliches Standchen” 
(Brahms) and Bemberg’s “Joan d’Arc.” 

Buck’s trio, “Laughtertown,” was delightfully sung by 


Mrs. Meyer, Miss Hasbrouch and Miss Volmari, and the - 


other numbers were as follows: “Fool of Thule,” Von, 
“Only of Thee and Me,” Bauer, Emmet Conroy; “The 
Little Damozel,” Novello, “Slumber Song,” Gretchaninow, 
“Sunbeams,” Ronald, Valerie McLaughlin; “The Danza,” 
Chadwick, “Wind Song,” Rogers, Julia Webb; “Myself 
When Young,” Lehmann, “O For a Breath of the Moor- 
lands,” Whelpley, Francis Phillips; “I Saw Thee First 
When Cherries Bloomed,” Cadman, “At the Feast of the 
Dead,” Cadman, Jean Volmari; “The Foggy Dew,” Fox, 
“Trottin’ to the Fair,” Stanford, Emmet Conroy. 

Elsie T. Cowen was at the piano and by her sympathetic 
accompaniments added much to the enjoyment of the 
affair. 





Marguerite Dunlup’s Western Tour. 





Winning friends with each additional hearing both be- 
fore local managers as with her audiences, Marguerite 
Dunlap, the charming young Southern contralto, is fast 
forging her way to the front. 

As a result of one such “hearing,” Iris Pendleton, the 
well known Western manager, has engaged Miss Dunlap 
for a tour opening in January next, which will take her 
throughout the Midwest territory. 

In speaking to Gertrude F. Cowen, Miss Dunlap’s mana- 
ger, of the special qualificaticns which induced him to 
select the young contralto for the tour, Mr. Pendleton 
waxed enthusiastic over “the lovely quality of Miss Dun- 


MARGUERITE DUNLAP. 


lap’s voice, and the unusual iuterpretative gifts which re- 
create all she essays, whether oratorio, operatic aria or 
simple ballad, and brings the inner meaning of each selec- 
tion straight to the mind and heart of her hearers.” 





Rudolph Ganz’s New York Recital. 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, will give his first 
Lenten recital in New York at the Princess Theatre next 
Tuesday afternoon, March 16. The program will include 
a Chopin group, Beethoven’s sonata in C sharp minor, a 
Brahms group, a scherzo by d’Albert, and two rhapsodies 
by Solmanivi. 
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Alice Verlet Sings at Carnegie Hall 

Alice Verlet, the noted coloratura soprano from the 
Paris Grand Opera, who has an extensive reputation 
abroad, was heard for the first time in New York at Car- 
negie Hall on March 4. Miss Verlet very wisely avoided 
the usual series of arias from the older operas which 
coloratura sopranos generally feed to their audiences. She 
sang numbers from the old masters, including Gluck, Mo- 
zart and Handel, and the balance of her program was 
made up of the works of modern French composers, She 
was assisted by Miss de Forest Anderson, who played flute 
obligatos, and was also heard in a solo, and by Charles 
Vet, who played with fine tone and flowing legato, the 
violin obligato to “Le Bonheur est chose Legere” (Saint- 
Saéns). 

Miss Verlet fully realized the expectation of the large 
audience. which filled Carnegie Hall upon this occasion, 
and it must be added she showed herself to be more than 
a mere singer of the ordinary coloratura type. To much 
of her work ‘she lent that depth of feeling which belongs 
rather in the province of the Lieder singer, and this gave 
added charm to her singing, especially in more modern 
arias. She also developed a large fund of lightness and 
humor in certain portions of her program, notably in Paul 
Vida’s “La Menuse de Jeu.” The great beauty of Miss 
Verlet’s voice and the perfection of her emission and dic- 
tion place her upon a very high scale in the ranks of vocal 
art. 

Miss Verlet was accompanied by Ellmer Zoller, whose 
brilliant performance added greatly to the success of this 
entire recital, 





S. Constantino Yon’s Artist-Pupil Recital. 


The first artist-pupil recital took place on Sunday after- 
noon, March 7, at the Yon studio, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. On this occasion Cordelia Latham appeared in a 
varied program, which gave a good opportunity to those 
present to notice the excellent improvement made under 
Mr. Yon’s tutelage. Miss Latham sang with the Aborn 
Company at the Century Opera House two years ago, and 
is now negotiating with the Aborn Company to appear in 
Brooklyn and Newark, N. J. 

Miss Latham possesses a contralto voice of much reso. 
nance and sweetness and sings with artistic finish. Her 
singing of “Der Waldsee,” by Berger; “Un cor da voi 
ferito,” Scarlatti; “Lunga dal caro bene,” Secchi; “Quando 
ti vidi,” Wolf-Ferrari; “The Victor,” Kaun, and “Pilgrim 
Song,” Tschaikowsky, were particularly well rendered. S. 
Constantino Yon’s song, which closed the program, re- 
ceived much applause. 

The next students’ recital will take place on Sunday af- 
ternoon, March 14, at which Harriet Mitchell, contralto, 
and Gedda G. MacNeil, pianist, will appear. 





Julia Culp’s “Recital of Intimate Song.” 


Julia Culp was heard in what is designated on the pro- 
gram as a “recital of intimate song” at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on March 6. . Her list consisted-of three groups, the 
first. comprising six songs from the “Volkslieder,” by 
Brahms, the second being “Frauenliebe und Leben,” by 
Schumann, and the third a set of five songs by Brahms, 
including the “Sandmannchen,” which is also a folksong. 

Mme. Culp possesses the faculty of making everything 
that she does take on the attractive quality of intimacy; 
her magnetism is sogreat and her personality so attractive 
that her audience immediately finds itself in touch with 
the singer. And this is especially so when the singer does 
these miniature classics. Upon this occasion Mme. Culp 
was at her best. The great beauty of her voice and the 
perfection of her diction and enunciation were a delight. 
Her interpretations, always of a very high order, were 
more than usually impressive, especially so in the later 
portion of the Schumann cycle, where the greatest heights 
of joy and. the greatest depths of sadness were attained. 








Robert Maitland Engagements 


March 17, Brahms’ “Requiem,” T. Tertius Noble, con- 
ductor, St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth avenue, New York. 

March 18, Boston, with the Cecilia Society in program 
of German, French and English songs. 

March 25, will sing the rarely performed “Kreutzstab” 
cantata of Bach, in original German text, at an organ re- 
cital in the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York; 
organist, J. Warren Andrews. 

April 12, Brooklyn Academy of Music, joint recital with 
Herbert Fryer. 








Julia Waixel, Accompanist. 


Julia R. Waixel has been much in demand of late as 
accompanist for various artists in and near New York. 
Recently she acted in that capacity at a musicale tea given 


by Lenora Sparkes at which Mme. Sparkes and Robert 
Maitland sang and May Mukle, cellist, played. Mrs. 
Waixel’s sympathetic accompaniments added greatly to the 
enjoyment of the affair. 





Mme. Schnitzer Plays Brilliantly. 





Germaine Schnitzer was the soloist at the concert of the 
Russian Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 6, under the direction of Modest Altschuler. Miss 
Schnitzer selected the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat 
minor and gave.of this work an unusually brilliant per- 
formance. Her facile technic, large tone and brilliant 
musicianship proved to be wholly adequate to this noble 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF GERMAINE SCHNITZER. 


inspiration of the great Russian composer. The orchestra 
played the overture to “Prince Igor,” by Borodine; 
Tschaikowsky’s fantasie, “Francesca di Rimini,” and selec- 
tions from “Boris Godunoff,” adapted for concert by Mr. 
Altschuler. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
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Marcu. 


Wed. 10. Eve—“L’Amore pet Tre Re.” 
Opera House. 
Thurs. 11. Aft—Bavek-Casats. Aeolian Hall. 


Thurs. 11. Aft—Mme. Sempricn. Carnegie Hall. 
Thurs. 11. Aft—AmericAN AcapeEMy OF Dramatic Arts. 


Empire Theatre. 
Aft—“HAnseL AND GreETEL.” 
Opera House. 

Thurs. 11. Eve-—Mustcat Art Socrery. Carnegie Hall. 

Thurs. 11. Eve—“Mme. Sans-Géne.” Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Fri. 12. A. M.—Musicate. Hotel Biltmore. 

Fri. 12. Aft—PHILHARMOoNIC Society. Carnegie Hall. 

Fri. 12. Eve-——Emity Gresser. Aeolian Hall. 

Frid 12. Eve—MEISTERSINGER.” Metropolitan 
House. 

Sat. 13. Aft—Atsert Spatpinc. Aeolian Hall. 

Sat. 13. Aft—“Awa.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Sat. 13. Eve—Puituarmonic Society. Carnegie Hall. 

Sat. 13. Eve—“Lonencrin.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Sun. 14. Aft—JoHn McCormack. Carnegie Hall. 

Sun. 14. Aft—Mark Hampourc. Aeolian Hall. 

Sun. 14. Aft—FiLonzaLey Quartet. Brooklyn. 

Sun. 14. Aft—PuHitHaArMonic Society witH ZIMBALIST. 
Brooklyn Academy. 

Sun. 14. Eve—Opera Concert. Metropolitan 
House. 

Mon, 15. Eve—‘“Tosca.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Mon. 15. Eve—Ossip GapritowitscH, New York Sym- 





Metropolitan 


Thurs. 11. Metropolitan 


Opera 


Opera 


PHONY. Brooklyn. 
Tues. 16. Aft—Ossrp GasritowirtscH, New York Sym- 
pHony. Carnegie Hall. 


Tues. 16. Aft.—Rupotpnw Ganz. Princess Theatre. 
Tues. 16. Eve—Mrs. H. H. A. Beacu. Aeolian Hall. 


Prima Donna Praised. 
In the Montreal Daily Star of March 2, S. Morgan- 





« Powell, the distinguished Canadian critic, writes of the 


performance of Dorothy Maynard, the prima donna in 
“Madame Sherry”: 

“The evening. was a genuine triumph for Miss Maynard. 
This charming little comedienne has sung and acted her 
way into the hearts of a- good- many people since her first 
appearance here only a month ago, and last night for 
proved herself a gifted and versatile artist of genuine 
comic. opera calibre. The role of Madame Sherry calls 
for keen directing intelligence. This, fortunately, Miss 
Maynard possesses, and the result is that she makes it 
distinctive: and. delightful. Her personality is magnetic 
and she is chic and dainty in everything that she does. 
She refines every role she fills without deducing one iota 
from-its comedy values. In fact, she adds to the allure- 
ment of the part by exercise of an unfailing artistic sense. 

“The birdlike sweetness of her voice is heard to admir- 
able advantage, and she can also sing with true poetic feel- 
ing. She dances gracefully, and she costumes the role 
charmingly. She is, all round, a most attractive and re- 
sourceful Yvonne.” 

Miss Maynard was a pupil of Helen Maigille in New 
York. 





Haensel & Jones Will 
Manage Alda’s Concert Business. 





Frances Alda, one of the leading prima donna sopranos 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who in private life 
is the wife of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan, announces that hereafter her concert 
business will be in the hands of Haensel & Jones, of Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York. 

Mme. Alda has been a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company since 1908, and ever since her New York 
debut has been considered one of the operatic leaders. 
In the concert field Mme. Alda enjoys the distinction of 
being one of the very féw artists in the elect circle known 
as “box office drawing cards.” 

Prior to and after her grand opera season and at in- 
tervals during the opera season, Mme. Alda will accept 
through her managers a limited number of concert appear- 
ances. 





Pilzer Always Busy. 





Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, teacher and concertmaster 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, is enjoying a very 
busy season. In the early part of December he appeared 
as soloist with the Apollo Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., creating 
a deep impression by his excellent art and thoughtful in- 
terpretations. A month later he appeared with equal suc- 
cess with the St. Cecilia Club of New York. February 2 
he gave a recital at Englewood, and on February 23 he 
appeared at Easton, Pa., playing a sonata recital of works 
by César Franck and Beethoven. He also played at a con- 
cert in East Orange, N. J., on March 2. 

Mr. Pilzer has a large class of students of the violin 
and this, together with his duties as concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, leaves him very little 
leisure. 





Another Appearance for Bertha Kinzel. 





Bertha Kinzel, soprano, was a soloist in Spross’ cantata, 
“The Word of God,” which was recently given in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the other 
soloists being Liltia Snelling, contralto; Albert Quesnel, 
tenor, and William Simmons, baritone. That Miss Kinzel 
made a distinctly favorable impression may be gleaned from 
the fact that the Poughkeepsie Eagle spoke of her “rich, 
clear voice of great range” and her work which “was of the 
highest order and elicited the most favorable comment on 
all sides”; while the Poughkeepsie News Press said: 
“Bertha Kinzel’s rendition of the higher parts as soprano 
was delightfully true and accurate.” 

Miss Kinzel is an artist-pupil of the gifted New York 
teacher of voice, Laura E. Morrill. 





Miss Bach Plays with Chicago Club. 


Henriette Bach, violinist of New York, was soloist at 
the concert of the Chicago Athletic Club, on February 28. 
Her solos were: “Sarabande” and “Tambourin,” by Le- 
clair; “Liebeslied,” by Kreisler, and “Variations,” Tartini- 
Kreisler. 








Stojowski a Member of Von Ende Faculty. 


Sigismund Stojowski, whose composer concert with the 
Philharmonic Society was reviewed in last week’s issue of 
the Musicat Courter, is at the head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Von Ende School of Music, New York. 
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CHICAGO VISITED BY THE 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 


Emil Oberhoffer and His Splendid Body of Players Present Well Balanced Program—A Busy 
Musical Sabbath— Chicago Symphony Orchestra ‘‘Pop” and Many Other 
Activities of the Week—Notes. 





Chicago, Ill 
of concerts and recitals fell on the musi- 
il public and the critics last Sabbath, February 28, and 

various halls were so well patronized that the vast 
ditorium where John McCormack gave a return engage- 
was not large enough to accommodate the throng 
always is on hand to hear one of the most popular 
singers of the day, and seats had to be placed in the or- 
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An avalanche 


Hall the Miners Orchestra attracted 
ractically filled the place, while at the 
Albert Spalding, the American violinist, played 
other army of music lovers, and the Blackstone 


wudience which 


the same hour seated a big gathering of followers of 
ral works, given under the able direction of Louise St. 
John Westervelt. Thus, without counting the devotees of 
sser musical entertainments, who find enjoyment at the 
rth Side Turner, Sunday Evening Club or Fullerton 
Hall, it is estimated that at least 10,000 Chicagoans spent 
Sunday listening to music, and this should demonstrate 
ew that this city is as musical and prosperous as ever 
aps more so this season than heretofore, to the 
surprise of outsiders and displeasure of pessimists, 
rtunately, are not numerous nowadays. 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA’S ANNUAL VISIT. 
annual visit of the Minneapolis Orchestra now is 
%ked upon as part of the musical season, and Oberhoffe: 
| his men were received enthusiastically by their numer- 
friends. The distinguished conductor presented a well 
| interesting program, which opened with Bee- 
verture to “Fidelio,” followed by the Rachman- 
ff symphony, No. 2, in E minor, and ended with the 


lanced anc 


“Don Juan.” Between those numbers 
n played the Tschaikowsky concerto in 


otrauss tone poem 


athavicn ‘Kandi 


Due to other activities the reviewer heard only part of 
2 reaching Orchestra Hall near the conclu- 
n of the fourth movement of the symphony, but from 
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an assistant informs the writer that the overture and all of 
the symphony were played admirably and that improve- 
ments were to be found in each and every department of 
the orchestra since its last appearance in these surround- 
ings. The reading of the Strauss tone poem justified in 











EMIL OBERHOFFER, 


Conductor Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


every respect my informant’s enthusiastic praise, and in- 
deed so improved was the orchestra that it seemed as 
though it had been reconstructed, though it has only been 
reinforced this season. 

Oberhoffer, the genial conductor of this organization, 
has built up an orchestra which can favorably compare 
now with any in the land. His reading of the tone poem 
was grandiose, full of vigor and eclat. Oberhoffer has 
tremendous magnetism of the kind which is contagious, and 
he held his audience spellbound until the final climax, when 
upon the conclusion of the work the public broke forth 
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into tempestuous applause, which proved amply in what 
high esteem the Minneapolis Orchestra is held in Chicago. 
The success won by the organization from the Northwest 
was striking. 

The soloist of ‘the day, Katharine Goodson, gave a splen- 
did account of herself in the Tschaikowsky concerto, which 
she played with wonderful virility, fire and accuracy. Her 
octaves were admirable and she scored an ovation. The 
1915 visit of the Minneapolis Orchestra will long be re- 
membered, as it marked a new epoch in the life of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra. The concert was under the able 
management of Carl D. Kinsey. 


McCorMack’s RECITAL. 


John McCormack, the ever popular tenor, opened his 
program at the Auditorium with an aria from Mozart's 
“Don Juan,” which was admirably given. Selections by 
Schumann, Franz, Schubert, Herman Hadley, Schneider, 
Bach and Bizet, and a group of Irish songs, made up the 
balance of his program. His listeners were enthusiastic 
in the extreme and he was compelled to repeat numbers, 
and encores were numerous, as is usual when McCormack 
sings. He had the assistance of Donald MacBeath, vio- 
linist, who also was warmly received. Edwin Schneider 
played the accompaniments. The concert was under the 
direction of Wessels & Voegeli. 


ALBERT SPALDING AT THE ILLINOIS. 


Albert Spalding, the American violinist, was heard only 
in the John Alden Carpenter sonata in G—the real back- 
bone of the recitalist’s program. In this number Mr. 
Spalding’s playing revealed his well known qualities of 
tonal beauty, simplicity of style, poetic and romantic insight 
rand superb bowing. The composition itself pleased the 
hearers. The balance of the program, which, unfortunate- 
ly, could not be heard, included the César Franck “Andan- 
tino Quietoso,” the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dance, No. 
7, the Dvorak mazurek, the Saint-Saéns concerto in B 
minor, the “Romance” and “Scherzo Giocoso” by Albert 
Spalding, Chopin-Sarasate nocturne, E flat, and the Paga- 
nini-Spalding “La Campanella.” The recitalist met with 
lis customary success, and already Manager F. Wight 
Neumann has announced a return engagement for Sunday 
afternoon, April 11. At that time a more lengthy review 
will be written in these columns. Andre Benoist sup- 
ported the violinist artistically. 


THE FLONZALEY QUARTET. 


The Flonzaley Quartet appeared at the Fine Arts The- 
atre at the same hour and the players gave a good ac- 
count of themselves in the Tschaikowsky quartet, op. 30, 
in E flat minor, and the Beethoven quartet, op. 18, No. 6. 
Besides those two quartets, three preludes of a suite for 
violin alone by Emanuel Moore were superbly played by 
Alfred Ponchon. The concert was under the local man- 
agement of Wessels & Voegeli. 


CotumsBia CHorus Concert. 

At the Blackstone Theatre Louise St. John Westervelt 
led her young lady choristers to victory in Arne’s “Un- 
der the Greenwood Tree,” the Darcieux “Noel of the 
Bressan Waits,” Gevaert’s “Sleep of the Child Jesus” and 
Schubert’s “God in Nature.” There were many other 
numbers for this sterling organization inscribed on the 
program, but the above referred to were the only ones 
heard by the writer. The other selections included “Pan,” 
by David Stanley Smith, which, on this occasion, had its 
first hearing in Chicago, and at which Charlotte Bergh, 
soprano, and Alfred Barthel, oboist, were heard in the solo 
parts; “Spring’s Greeting,” by Koch; “Sigh No More, 
Ladies,” and “I’m Wearing Awa’,” by Foote, and “The 
Year’s at the Spring,” by Mrs. Beach; Chausson’s “Nuptial 
Song,” “Chorus of Maidens” from Borodin’s “Prince Igor” 
and the Prayer from Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunow,” 
with solo by Louise Carlton. 

Miss Westervelt had well drilled her forces and the dif- 
ferent selections were rendered most artistically with good 
tonal color, exquisite shadings and accuracy of attacks. 
The success of the concert reflected credit not only upon 
the choristers and their leader, but also on the school where 
they are being taught. 

Evanston SuNDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

The second Evanston Sunday popular orchestral program 
was performed by members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra with the assistance of Marie Yahr, contralto, as 
soloist. The affair took place on Sunday evening, February 
28, when a capacity audience was present. The theatre has 
931 seats, which were all occupied, and the chief of police 
allowed fifteen standees near the doorway, yet 200 per- 
sons had to be turned away. These orchestral concerts will 
be continued during the season as long as the public mani- 
fests a desire to attend, and as long as the theatre is packed 
Miss Kinsolving will present the best talent available for 
those popular attractions. 

Seconp Poputar CiassicaL Concert. 

James Whittaker, pianist; William Beard, baritone, and 
Cora Libberton, soprano, were the soloists at the second 
of a series of three popular classical concerts given on 
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Mondgy afternoon, March 1, at the Fine Arts Theatre. 
Mr. Whittaker, who was billed to open the program, was 
unable to start the recital due to his activities elsewhere, 
playing at the same hour splendid accompaniment for 
George Hamlin at the Blackstone Theatre. In order not 
to delay the concert, Mr. Beard sang two groups, each 
number being given especially well and the popular bari- 
tone won his customary success at the hands of a most 
friendly audience. Mrs, Libberton, who is the possessor of 
a voice of much charm and sweetness, made a good impres- 
sion and divided with Mr. Beard the vocal honors:')«Mr. 
Whittaker gave a most satisfactory reading of the Chopin 
ballade in G minor,” op. 23. 

The last program will be given at the same theatre on 
Monday afternoon, March 15, by the Spry-Kortschak-Stein- 
del Trio, with Minnie Fish-Griffin, soprano, as soloist. 

Stpatp-Levy “Sonata Evenine.” 

The third and last “sonata program” for the season given 
by Alexander Sébald and Heniot Levy took place at the 
Little Theatre on Monday evening, March 1. The program 
included a prize sonata by Ferruccio Busoni, the Brahms G 
minor sonata, op. 78, and the Beethoven A major sonata. 
The success of the recitals show that there are enough 
dilettante of “sonata evenings” in Chicago to warrant 
Messrs. Sébald and Levy persisting in their efforts, and to 
make their series an annual affair. 

HAMLIN witH AMATEUR MusICcAL CLUB. 


Last Monday afternoon, March 1, at the Blackstone The- 
atre, George Hamlin gave a recital that delighted each 
member of the Amateur Musical Club present. Mr. Ham- 
lin has few equals as a program builder and on this occa- 
sion he presented an unusually interesting number of songs, 
ranging from Haydn, Schubert and Schumann to the mod- 
ern composers and including two very good songs by H. I. 
Burleigh, who, Mr. Hamlin explained, is a New York 
negro and certainly shows talent in these compositions. 
Mr. Hamlin is a singer of great polish and taste and gets 
the most from every song he inscribes on his programs. 
He is musicianly and sings with great style, and he charmed 
and enthused the large audience who insisted on a number 
of encores. 

CHICAGO ORCHESTRA AT LEON MANDEL HALL. 

Next Tuesday afternoon, March 9, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Frederick Stock, 
will give another concert under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at Leon Mandel Assembly Hall. The 
program will include the Mendelssohn overture, “Fingal’s 
Cave,” Dvorak’s symphony No. 2, D minor, op. 70, Gliere’s 
symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” Wolf’s “Italian Serenade” 
and Smetana’s symphonic poem, “The Moldau.” 

BacH CwHorat Society Concert, 

The Bach Choral Society gave a concert at Orchestra 
Hall on Tuesday evening, March 2. The club, a chorus 
of men and women, presented works of Bach and Men- 
delssohn, being assisted by able soloists. The soprano 
solos of Mabel Corlew-Smidt were sung in an artistic 
manner. Her voice is clear, true and pleasing, though a 
few of her very high tones are a trifle thin and cold. 
Helen Bright Bengel, contralto, also pleased especially in 
the aria “It Is Unfinished,” the accompaniment of which 
was very effective. It was played by a single violin and 
cello with a finale of full organ. The tenor was George 


- Hart, 


Hamlin, who sustained the reputation he enjoys—that of 
being: one of the foremost oratorio tenors of America. 
No adversé criticism can be registered of the work of 
Edith Ayres. McCullough, mezzo-soprano, or William M. 
Walker, basso,.both of whom possess voices of rare qual- 
ity particularly adapted to the style of music rendered. 

The chorus itself was.a disappointment in the first part 
of the program, there being an evidence of poor breath- 
ing, improper tempi and decided shrills among the so- 
pranos, in the difficult Bach numbers. In the “Hymn of 
Praise” of Mendelssohn, however, these defects were not 
noticeable and the cantata was excellent throughout. The 
Bach Choral Society has been drilled by John W. Norton, 
who conducted the concert. 


Seconp “Eveninc oF CHAMBER MuSsICc.” 

The second of the three evenings of Chamber Music 
announced for the Assembly Room, Fine Arts Building, 
will be given on Tuesday evening, March 9, by the Bee- 
thoven Trio, which is made up of M. Jannette Loudon, 
pianist; Otto B, Roehrborn, violinist, and Carl Brueckner, 
cellist. 

Busu Conservatory STuDENTS’ RECITAL. 

The Bush Conservatory gave a students’ recital last 
Friday evening, March 5. The pupils who furnished the 
program were: Gertrude van Straaten, pianist; Agnes 
soprano; Gertrude Brenner, reader; Dorothy 
O’Brien, soprano; Marietta Livengood, violinist; Lillian 
Fox, reader; Adele Reimers, mezzo-soprano and David 
Marcus, pianist. The next recital will take place next 
Friday evening, March 12. 

“Pop.” 

The success of the popular concerts given by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under Frederick Stock has been 
manifested not only by the exuberant and vociferous ap- 
plause of the audience after each number, but also by the 
large attendance present at each of the six popular con- 
certs, The concert which took place last Thursday evening, 
March 4, was no exception to the rule and the management 
wisely decided to add one concert to the present series. The 
final one will take place on April 5 and seats for that event 
were nearly taken by assault by the vast army of music 
lovers who thronged the lobby of Orchestra Hall during 
the intermission. 

A Chicago*composer, who revealed himself a music 
writer of note, was brought forth in the “Benedictus,” by 
Philo Otis, secretary of the Chicago Symphony Orchestral 
Association. The “Benedictus” was the most popular num- 
ber on the program. It was acclaimed, and as the composer 
was in attendance, he personally was given a rousing re- 
ception. The composition has a right to be popular, as it is 
not only tuneful, but well built on a modern harmonic basis 
and melodic vein. It was superbly rendered by the or- 
chestra, The other numbers consisted of the Casella rhap- 
sodie “Italia,” the Mendelssohn nocturne and scherzo to 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mozart’s overture “Der 
Schauspieldirektor,” the last two movements of Tschaikow- 
sky “Mozartiana” suite, the overture to the “Secret of Su- 
zanne,” Wagner’s “Dreams,” concert waltz No. 1 in D by 
Glazounow, and the polonaise in E by Liszt, transcribed 
from the piano. 

DoroTHEeA NortH’s CATALOGUE. 


Cuicaco SYMPHONY 


This office is in receipt of a well gotten up catalogue con- 


cerning Dorothea North, from her manager, Harry Cul- 
bertson. 


AMERICAN Viotinists’ Guitp Next MEETING. 


The next regular monthly meeting of the American Guild 
of Violinists (Chicago chapter) will be held at Kuntz- 
Remmlers on Friday evening, March 12. An American 
program will be rendered by Alexander Lehmann, violinist, 
and Simon Buchhalter, pianist, who will play the Howard 
Brockway sonata, op. 9. 


EasTeRN QuARTER FOR Apotto CLus WESTERN Tour. 


It is rumored that Florence Hinkle, soprano; Christine 
Miller, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, bass, have been engaged as soloists for the Chicago 
Apollo Club’s Western tour next July, at which time the 
well known organization will apear in Denver, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Harri- 
son M. Wild will direct the forces, and the trip is to be in 
charge of Carl D. Kinsey, the able manager of the Apollo 
Club. 

Don’ts For VocaL STUDENTS. 


Don’t take vocal lessons from a dramatic teacher and 
don’t take dramatic lessons from a vocal teacher. 


HEIGHTON IN CHICAGO. 


Wendell Heighton, the able manager of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, was in Chicago last week. Elbert 
L. Carpenter, president of the Minneapolis Orchestral 
Association, was in New York City during the same week. 

Lourtst HATTsTAEDT-WINTER IN RECITAL. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 6, Louise Hattstaedt- 
Winter, soprano, appeared at Kimball Hall in recital under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory of Music. 
view is deferred until next week. 


Re- 


Notes. 

” The Apollo Musical Club augmented to one thousand 
singers will give a performance of Bach’s “Passion 
Music,” on Sunday afternoon, March 28, at the Auditor- 
ium Theatre. The performance will start at three, and 
end at six o'clock, instead of being divided into two parts 
as in former years. This concert will be one of the big 
musical events of the season. 

Julia Culp will make her only appearance in Chicago at 
the Illinois Theatre under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
mann, Sunday afternoon, March 14. 

William Barlow Ross, tenor, will be the soloist at the 
tenth concert of the third season of the Sinai Orchestra, 
which will be given on Sunday evening, March 7, under 
the direction of Arthur Dunham, who beside directing the 
orchestra will also play an organ solo. 

Rudolph Ganz will assist the Kneisel Quartet at its 
last concert at the~Illinois Theatre under the direction 
of F. Wight Neumann on Sunday afternoon, March 21. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn will give a piano recital, Sunday 
afternoon, March 21, at the Fine Arts Theatre under the 
direction of Carl D, Kinsey. A program of modern piano 
numbers has been arranged. 

Viola Cole has sent out announcements for the piano 
recital of her talented pupil, Janet Miller, at Thurber Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, March 9. Miss Miller will 
sisted by Gertrude Cole, soprano. 
the accompaniment. 


be as- 
Ada Cole will supply 
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Mozart Society Fifth Musicale. 


Regardless of the slush and snow which made travel 
most uncomfortable on Saturday afternoon last, members 
of the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
president, met in goodly numbers for the fifth musicale, at 
the usual place, Hotel Astor, New York. Christine Miller, 
contralto; Evelyn Starr, violinist, and Horatio Connell, 
ne aritone, with Charles Gilbert Spross, accompanist, offered 
; the program which proved of varied interest and enjoy- 








nent 
| Corelli's “La Folia” opened the program.. This with 
‘ her other numbers, gavotte, Gossec; “Poém,” Fibich; 
Zigeunerweisen,” Sarasate, established Miss Starr directly 
My in the favor of Mozart Society members to the extent of 
two encores and a great desire to hear more of her ex- 
quisite art and lovely tonal quality. The young violinist 
should have indeed felt flattered at the glowing tribute 
paid to her art by Mrs. McConnell and heartily endorsed 
| ek by the members at the conciusion of her numbers. 
ke The second group was delivered by Mr. Connell in fin- 
ished style, characteristic of his work, and the diverse 
lemands of each number disclosed his versatility in inter- 
pretation and the unusually pleasing quality of his voice. 
[he group was made up of “Lungi dal caro bene,” Secchi; 
ate \ Warning,” Mozart; “Traum durch die “Dammerung,” 
Strauss; “Liebchen ist da” and “Im Herbst,” Franz. -His 
second solo appearance brought forth the baritone in “My 
Seiler; “Floods of Spring,” Rachmaninoff ; 
Upon Housetops,” Galloway; “Daddy and 
=f Baby,” Levey, which were also the occasion for encore 


y Garden,” 
Alone the 
re demands and the baritone responded. 
Miss Miller’s German 
Brahms “Feldeinsamkeit” and “Der Schmied,” 
Mit deinem blauen Augen” and “Ich glaub’ lieber Schatz,” 
Reger. Delightful to the eye as well as to the ear, the 
became immediately popular with her audience as 


contributed the 
Strauss’ 


first group in 


contralto 
evidenced from the request for a repetition of only her 
d Miss Miller’s sympathetic, well schooled 
ice, its breadth of range, her distinct diction, her intelli- 
gent souled interpretations are what the musical 
3 1udiences appreciate, and this was likewise true on Satur- 
The Tschaikowsky “Adieu, Foréts,” from 
d’Arc,” was most excellently delivered, and the 
ne inal group in lighter vein. “Separation,” Ward-Stephens ; 
Ferry the Across the Water,” Homer ; “Morning Song,” 
‘ “Don’t Ceire,” Carpenter, and “My Star,” Spross, 
1 called for a rehearing of the contralto. 
Among the most enjoyable numbers on the program were 
( “Night Hymn at Sea,” Goring Thomas, and 
‘Still wie die Nacht,” Goetze, by Miss Miller and Mr. 
= Connell. 
The usual social “cup of tea” followed the more formal 


— second number. 


whole 


atternoon 


- lay 


ae Jeanne 


P; rKer ; 


program 


Spalding Praise. 


Ba, ine of the greatest artists ever to visit this city appeared on the 
rt stage Monday evening, when Albert Spalding faced 
Musical Arts Society in the Ladies’ Literary Club auditorium. 
4 prominent Salt Lake violinist classed him with Ysaye, other 
6 « ians mentioned him with Kreisler, while the entire audience 
ks received the artist with astonishment and delight. Mr. Spalding 
: was certainly a brand new comet in the Salt Lake musical firma- 
74 ent, i could he have appeared before a full Tabernacle audience 
yes he would ve carried it away with enthusiasm just as he did the 
Sy So elect coterie of local music lovers last evening. The artist, 
wi entirely free from airs and affectation of any kind, of a pleasing 
ia appearance, and a quiet genial demeanor that would win 
favor anywhere. His “tuning up” was hardly appreciable, so 
was it done, whereas with many performers it is an irritable 
a That M Spalding is a great artist was evident before he had 
+ ~ xq ted » first number, noticeably in the final allegro of the 
5 j ta in D, and the adagio and fugue in G minor by Bach, 
a tter composition being given without accompaniment—a master- 
mance About the entire category of favorable criticisms 
Es z= be said of a violinist might be showered upon this young 
j 1 with propriety, for clarity, beauty and majesty of tone, ex- 
I execution, ideality in phrasing, expression and in- 
1 f in all the schools, absolute mastery of technic whose 
st bristling difficulties seemed to have no terrors for him, all 
AS ese appeared to be characteristic of his playing. 
M Spalding’s presentation of the first movement of the Tschai- 
wski D concerto was one of the greatest feats accomplished on 
it Lake concert stage. It is a wonderfully difficult work, 
ng a series of ascending chromatic steps, each of which is 
= panied by a series of rapid and brilliant cadenba runs in the 
dla ~ e key, and every note in those runs was given with almost 
ness. No violinist but one with the highest powers of 
n can handle such a number, That he is a composer as 
i mer was made very manifest in his own two num- 
t prelude and scherzo, The first is a lyric whose charm of 
a ty of sentiment wrought. deeply on the emotions 
a, lience; while the second is a work of dramatic vigor and 
¥" wreathed in a fiery brilliancy of execution that aroused 
a ; ted enthusiasm. The Bizet adagietto was a beautiful 


— r f coloring, while the “Hungarian Dance” and Paganini 
given with such absolutely artistic spirit and 
for Mr. Spalding not merely one, but two 


were 


ity as to secure 


A feature > evening not to be overlooked was the” perfect 


companying by Andre Benoist. .—Deseret (Utal) 
vening News 
was given in the Armory 


A violin recital on Tuesday evening 


Iding, flawless artist, 





y quite a notable musical event, however, for it- is 
Detroit been 





ever it was, since a audience has 





gripped so powerfully by such a display of violin technic as Mr. 
Spalding gave in the Beethoven D major concerto. 

Tall, slim, eager, making little excursions into the orchestra’s part 
of the score while waiting for his own, this player at many points 
reveals a greater mastery of his instrument than even Kreisler or 
Kubelik, His art, indeed, reminds one more of Elman’s, except for 
greater maturity. His ability to make every bar throb with life, 
even the raucous, rasping, sometimes agonizing double tone effects 
in the concerto’s most forbidding. passages, is simply wonderful. 

In the exquisite “Andantino Quietoso” of César Franck, the 
poetry of his interpretation was deeply moving. It was the tide 
mark of the evening. His other number was a “Scherzo Giocoso” 
of his own, the varied colorings of which indicate his imaginative 
resources. The liquid evenness of Andre Benoist’s piano accom- 
paniments for these two made one wish for more of him.—Detroit 
(Mich.) Journal. (Advertisement.) 








Kerr Enthuses Pennsylvanians. 


Gratifyingly appreciative were two Pennsylvania cities 
of U. S. Kerr’s recent singing. These notices from the 
local press pay due tribute to the well known singer’s abil- 
ity to please: 

“It was our intention to hear a number or so and then 
sneak away quietly, but we were so agreeably surprised 
when we heard the artist, U. S. Kerr, basso cantante, that 
we were riveted to the spot and had no desire to leave 
until the entire program was ended. This in itself is a 
compliment to the singer, and the rapt attention of the 
music lovers present is further proof of the unusual vocal 
ability of Mr. Kerr. 

“Mr. Kerr is undoubtedly one of the greatest artists 
Altoona has ever heard His voice is of bass-bari- 
tone quality, and the remarkable thing about his singing 
was the perfect registration. Whether singing low G or 
high G, it was the same tone quality throughout. When 
hitting the high spots, Mr. Kerr developed a tone of rare 
beauty, and one could almost imagine that a robust tenor 
was singing. Then, again, in the low register, Mr. Kerr 
developed a perfect bass quality that was rich and son- 
orous. 

“His voice is one of the most perfectly placed we have 
ever heard. In all his varied repertoire, there was no 
straining for ffect. Instead there was a repose and ease 
of style that stamped Mr. Kerr as an artist of the first 
quality, with a style and tone placing that was finished in 
the highest degree. His phrasing was a revelation, while 
his intonation was never at fault. In interpretation he was 
a master and there was nothing left to be desired, whether 
in the spirited renditions of ‘Die Meistersinger’ and “Tore- 
ador Song’ numbers or in the sweet and beautiful phrases 
ot ‘Absent’ and ‘The Rosary,’ both of which latter songs 
were encore numbers. His repertoire was unusually well- 
selected, ranging from the ‘Barber of Seville’ song to the 
old English melody, ‘Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.’ 

“It was a rare treat for all present. Those who were 
absent missed one of the finest vocal treats this city has 
had the privilege of hearing for many moons. If Mr. Kerr 
ever returns to this city, we are confident he will have a 
crowded house to hear him, for all who were present were 
charmed. In breath control, Mr. Kerr gave a remarkable 
demonstration and there was a nicety of shading, a charm 
of expression and a poise of manner that was delightful.”— 
The Altoona (Pa.) Tribune. 








“Mr. Kerr sang equally well in each of the several lan- 
guages with perfect ease. The artist sang his way into 
favor with the audience from the beginning . . . and 
the favor continued and increased throughout the program. 
Mr. Kerr, who possesses a voice of wonderful range and 
flexibility, created such an atmosphere, with Mr. Burge- 
meister at the piano, as has not in recent years been en- 
joyed by the musical talent of the city.”—Johnstown (Pa.) 
Leader. 


“The old and oft-repeated argument that the average 
audience does not care for classical music was contradicted 
last evening at the recital hall of the Cambria library, when 
a large audience was swayed at will by U. S. Kerr, the 
famous basso, in a program of song which was made up 
of the most classical of all classics. The Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, English and American composers were 
given places on the program, which in genuine appreciation 
has never been surpassed in Cambria Hall. . . . 

“The artist sang his way into favor with his audience at 
the start and this favor increased with each succeeding 
number. Mr. Kerr is the possessor of a voice of wonder- 
ful range and flexibility, some of his lower notes being 
marvelous in power and clearness. Many baritones and 
tenors have appeared here in recent season who have cre- 
ated splendid impressions, but there has been no basso, 
aside ffm Mr. Kerr, who has been given the ovation that 
was accorded this artist last evening. . The inter- 
pretation placed upon the German and Italian songs was 
such that the most unenlightened in matters musical could 
not fail to catch the spirit and inspiration of the composer. 
Wagner’s ‘Pogners Anrede (‘Die Meistersinger’) . 
was rendered in such manner as to make the audience for- 
get that the words were in a language which most of them 
did not understand and to place the spirit of the great 
composer within the apprehension of. all.”—Johnstown 
(Pa.) Daily Democrat. 


Myrtle Elvyn Pleases in Kansas. é 


Attached are tributes paid Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist in 
Atchison and Lawrence, Kan. After her recital in Oak- 
land, Cal., on March 9, Miss Elvyn will return to Chicago: 

“Xi Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon has the honor of an- 
nouncing that Myrtle Elvyn was initiated as an honorary: 
member of the chapter here last night after the concert. 
Miss Elvyn was not bid till just before the concert and 
there was no time for a formal announcement. 

“Fler stage presence was very attractive and her sweet 
smile, together with her personal magnetism, won her 
audience at once. Miss Elvyn has a commanding figure, 
and in addition to her worderful talent, is very beautiful. 

“After the first number the audience seemed to be with 
the pianist and at the end of the concert was loathe to 
let her leave the stage, 

“Miss Elvyn’s attractive manner of playing, free from 
any affectation or eccentricities so often seen, was a factor 
in winning the audience. 

“Miss Elvyn was very well pleased with her audience 
here and said that she would always have a pleasant recol- 
lection of Lawrence and her visit here. After the concert 
she was taken to the chapter house on Ohio street and 
there ‘initiated. Afterwards an informal reception was 
held for Miss Elvyn and her mother, who travels with her. 


_ Her sweet manner and graciousness won the hearts of all 


who met her, and her pleasure over being able to achieve 
the distinction of wearing Mu Phi colors was flattering.” 
—Lawrence Daily Journal-World, February 5, 1915. 





“Atchison has heard another great artist, Myrtle Elvyn, 
the pianist. After hearing her in a concert program one 
does not wonder that she is spoken of as in the same class 
with Paderewski and other piano stars. Under her magi- 
cal touch a piano seems to become the paramount of all 
musical instruments, for it responds to every shade of 
musical color. One moment the shadings were as delicate 
as a summer breeze, the next there was a massively heavy 
handling of some musical harmony, the whole making a 
musical mosaic of artistic beauty. Miss Elvyn’s pedalling 
is not to be surpassed and it added much to her finished 
technic. The artist is also.a very beautiful woman, with 
a charming stage manner that makes her attractive. The 
program numbers were from the great masters, Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Kreisler, Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Debussy and 
MacDowell.”—Atchison, Kan., February 6, 1915. 


McCormack’s New York Program. 


Next Sunday afternoon, March 14, John McCormack 
will make his sixth appearance in Greater New York this 
season. To be quite accurate, it will be his seventh, as he 
is booked for an apearance at the Hotel Biltmore, Friday 
morning, this week. 

Indications early in the week were that not a ticket would 
be left for next Sunday’s recital several days in advance 
of the day of the concert. 

Mr. McCormack will be assisted by his young Australian 
protege, Donald McBeath, and Edwin Schneider will be the 
accompanist. Following is the program: 














Where’er You Walk.............. hive vavete pecasy bse + eeee+s»Handel 
Pair BORE koi Rvcessekecekan es eoba ves beneowess Makedeugue Handel 
Mr. McCormack. 

LAC snc ince eke snes o Baseuras wires seeatbes eckik Handel 
Menuet ...5...0505 i aik hie ee Rvdb din bORRAP ER be oteedeeceeceres Haydn 
Mr. McBeath. 

WRG: BE Ta oct s sa sctn cases Sika b G0 Ve seseeued.ens ote 0 sv One 
By Te Back bck Cossaciccne ean hand Gas hh od 60 dbsed paaeice Schubert 
DOOR iiss ces kcddadsensesnpaann ce kveckbabe ere er rte Schubert 
Tenpetionce © ~3 cssceiesse esvdaek CN EFEANEN weaves evapenihens Schubert 
Mr. McCormack, 

ROMAMCS oi phe da kcdoo seeder aus Cv e¥ Rds becedbvedec-cecess  SVONGSOR 


Mr. McBeath. 
Irish Songs—Moore’s Melodies— 
Has. ‘Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded? 
Love’s Young Dream. 
Coulin (Tho’ the Last Glimpse of Erin). 
The Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls. 
Mr. McCormack. 


CURIOS ocinckss ivecesscxembvoes pbAAE PEER wObaKcevervesue Massenet 
Mr. McBeath. 

A Spicit : Ploweets. .6citsiecses peas Veenaedsgeegusveae Campbell-Tipton 

The  Qeyiee  Bueie cs syn< si sd Poss bch Ov asks nea cpek Hamilton Harty 

An Evening Song......... Ch wae on coum PRES een ictwax Henry Hadley 

Life and Death............ ++ee+++-Coleridge-Taylor 


Me. MaCetnineh, 
Tenth Bach Festival. 


On May 28 and 29 at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., 
will be held the tenth Bach festival under the direction of 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle. Under his direction the Bach Choir 
of the Bethlehems will give St. John’s Passion on May 
28 (two performances), and the Mass in B minor May 20, 
also two performances. The Outlook has described these 
Bach festivals as “the greatest sequence of musical per- 
formances in America,” and indications seem to point to 
even a finer performance of these great works than was 
given last year, which is saying a great deal. Recently the 
executive committee held a meeting, at which various 
committees were appointed and things in general started 
toward a successful termination at the festival on May 28 
and 29. 
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NEW. DITSON PUBLICATIONS. 


“Didst Thou Not Love Me,” a song with words by John 
W. Chadwick, and music by Arthur H. Ryder, has been 
recently published by the Oliver Ditson Company of Bos- 
ton. It is a short, highly wrought and impassioned art 
song in the most modern chromatic harmony. The com- 
poser has avoided the pitfall of ugliness which too often 
results from an excess of modulation. 

The same publishers have recently published Charles 
Fonteyn Manney’s setting for solo voice and piano of 
Heine’s “Softly Soundeth Through My Soul,” translated 
by the composer. The music is melodic and simple, hap- 
pily combining the conventional and balanced phrases of 
the older styles of composition with the richness of mod- 
ern chromatic harmony. The resulting song is conse- 
quently free from the rhapsodical irregularity of many 
declamatory songs, and, at the same time, is not as tame 
and hackneyed as the majority of old classical songs are. 
It is short and sweet . 

“Far and Near,” a song composed by Frederic Knight 
Logan to words by Arturo Lucey, and published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, is in style an English ballad. 
Though the words are more of a love lyric than a ballad, 
the song will be appropriate on a ballad concert program. 
It will also please amateur singers for home performance, 
as it is full of good vocal effects, has an animated but not 
difficult accompaniment, and is entirely free from any- 
thing new and strange in melodie outline or in harmony. 

William Dichmont has made a good bid for popularity 
with his tuneful and genial song, “Where Violets Grow,” 
for which Arthur Rutherford has written the words. It 
has the lightness of touch of a French romance, combined 
with the sentiment of a refined English ballad. The ac- 
companiment is well written and shows the hand of a 
composer who knows at least enough counterpoint to write 
melodic counter themes with grace and charm. The vocal 
compass is short and the song ought to have considerable 
vogue among teachers as well as singers. 

Among the more solid and standard compositions for 
violin and piano are to be noted excellent editions of 
“Andante Cantabile” from Mozart’s fourth concerto, Han- 
del’s Sonata in E, Minuet and Gavotte in E by the 
seventeenth century composer, Francesco M. Veracini, and 
a fine old sonata in G minor by J. B. Senaillié, who was a 
contemporary of Bach and Handel. They are all carefully 
bowed and fingered. 

Among the other numbers in these fourth and fifth ser- 
ies of compositions for violin and piano are several Ameri- 
can works by Frederick Blair, A. Walter Kramer, Eugene 
Cowles, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Mary Knight Wood. 

These Ditson editions could not be bettered in any way 
and they are all that students could desire. 








Beatrice Harrison with Boston Symphony. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give its last 
Brooklyn concert of the season in the Academy of Music 
Friday evening, March 19. It will then present as soloist 
the young English cellist, Beatrice Harrison, who has had 
such a particularly notable career in her chosen art. Miss 
Harrison first came to America a year ago, preceded by 
glowing reports. It required, however, only one hearing 
to realize that Miss Harrison was a cellist of unusual qual- 
ifications. 

Miss Harrison is an English girl, in her early twenties. 
She was born in India, where her father, Colonel Harri- 
son, of the Royal Engineers, was stationed. In common 
with her two sisters she early developed remarkable mu- 
sical gifts and seemed to take naturally to the cello. As 
a child she went to the Royal College of Music in London 
where, when she was ten years old, she received the gold 
medal which is in the senior competition and never before 
had been given to one so young. From there she went to 
Frankfort, where she became a pupil of Hugo Becker, and 
with him she studied until she was able to work for her- 
self. At the age of seventeen she received the Mendels- 
sohn prize in Berlin, which is the most sought after dis- 
tinction a musical student can have. This will be Miss 
Harrison’s first appearance with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Brooklyn. 

Miss Harrison will play Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on 
a Rococco Theme.” The symphony will be Mozart’s in C 
major, “Jupiter.” 





Studio Club Members in Recital. 


A concert was given at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
under the auspices of the Studio Club, on March 2, by 
Lucile Orrell, cellist; Marie Narelle, soprano, and Hilda 
Deighton, contralto. The program was opened by Miss 
Deighton, who sang a group of five songs from Beethoven, 
Holmes, Lalo, Arensky and Branscombe, displaying a voice 
of pleasing quality, excellent schooling and an attractive 
personality. Miss Narelle sang with her accustomed bril- 
liancy and charm and Miss Orrell gave a number of stand- 
ard works of the best known cello literature with smooth 
technic and good tone. 











RANCES INGRAM 





Contralto 


Scores triumph with 
Chicago Apollo Club 
as soloist in Cowen’s 
( antcata “The Vel’ 








CHICAGO HERALD. 
By Felix Borowski. 


For the first time in America Sir Frederick Hymen 
Cowen’s oratorio, “The Veil,” was interpreted at Or- 
chestra Hall last evening. To be present at this inter- 
esting occasion there was gathered together an audi- 
ence of extensive proportions, and one whose enthusiasm 
was considerably more exuberant than the enthusiasm of 
many audiences which, fastidiously inclined, take their 
pleasures in that temple of musical art. 

The composer of “The Veil” is less known to concert 
| ee in this country than to those of his native land. 

hose whose business or pleasure it is to be acquainted 
with the works of composers of many races and who are 
familiar with the former productions of Sir Frederick 
Cowen, must have been considerably staggered when 
they listened to “The Veil.” For the music of this 
British creator has not been of the character which has 
been likely to stagger anyone, unless it has staggered the 
elderly ladies of smaller provincial towns in Britain, who 
sing in the local choral society and who dote upon a 
tune. 

Frances Ingram, the contralto of the performance, dis- 
closed a voice of rich timbre and understanding of the 
dramatic elements of her part. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
By Ronald Webster. 


“The Veil” is based on an idea which has become 
more or less.2 commonplace and which, if I remember 
correctly, had a popular vogue in Germany through one 
of Schiller’s poems. It is about the seeker after truth 
about the universe who finds it cannot endure it. 

It falls generally into three parts, the first describi 
God’s weaving of the veil, The next section carries wit 
it the first of the symbolic human incidents which build 
up the ‘spirit of the work. It is a dream of a world 
without the decay of things. Annihilation is substituted 
for death. 

It was in this section that the sensation of the evening 
took place. The contralto, Frances Ingram, of Chicago, 
was the cause. To her was given the only really dra- 
matic part in the composition. She impersonated the 
mother who is passionately desirous of something to re- 
member her children by—if it be only a grave. 

Miss Ingram sang the part with ag nye fire. Her 
voice is of unusual richness (one is tempted to call it 
a dark voice) and she knew how to make it effective. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 
By Stanley K. Faye. 


Two new choral works of foremost Sg Naperey were 
sung yesterday evening at Orchestra Hall the Apollo 
Musical Club, Cowen’s “The Veil,” which then received 
its first performance in America, and the 47th psalm in 
Florent Schmitt’s setting, which had never before been 
heard west of the Atlantic seaboard. Perhaps equal in 
importance to these two devotional compositions was the 
presentation of a soloist, Frances Ingram, from whose 
voice great things may be expected in the future. 

eo Miss Ingram had little to do, little more than 
the one contralto solo of the mother. By this she can 
be without difficulty remembered. It is the lament of a 
woman ravished of her two children by a power uncom- 
prehended. It is made as much of terror as it is of 
piteous grief and despair. It is a declamation of enor- 
mous di ty, calling as it does on every resource, vocal 
and intellectual, of the performer. Glancing over the 
entire list of American concert singers, it is possible to 
point out extremely few, even of the ablest, who could 
conceivably have sung the song so well as did this ob- 
scure young woman, who seems to need only fame to 
place her among the adored ones of the land. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL. 
By Edward C. Moore. 


There are three reasons why the performance of the 
Apollo Musical Club at Orchestra Hall last night was one 
to be remembered for a long time. The first was F. H. 
Cowen’s cantata, “The eil”; the second, Florent 
Schmitt’s setting of the forty-seventh psaim. Both are 
works new to Chicago, and works of uncommon interest 
and beauty. The third was Frances Ingram. 


Miss Ingram, for one short season, was a member of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company. During that time 
she was effectually suppressed in the smallest roles to 
which any contralto ever falls heir. Why she was not 
continued as a permanent member of the organization 
and why she was not given roles worthy of her belong 
in the category of managerial enigmas. With her, as 
with a number of other singers, it was only by removing 
herself from the company that she was able to appear 
as the artist she is. 

There was none too great a part for her in the exi- 
oy of last night’s performance. The music of “The 

eil” allowed her one solo and part of a concerted num- 
ber. It was enough. When that radiant voice began to 
fill the hall more than one auditor who up to that time 
had taken only a cursory interest in the proceedings be- 
gan to straighten up in his seat and pay closer attention 
to the music. 

More than a demonstration of vocalism appeared here, 
though Miss Ingram’s voice is of a rarely beautiful type. 
Tt is a true contralto, of dark quality, strikingly sym- 
pathetic, of great range and power. ith no more than 
this, the hearer might well remain cold. She has, in 
addition, an extraordinary personality, the ability to lift 
the auditor ovt of himself, and this is a gift of worth 
more than much fine gold. She is a remarkable artist, 
and there is plenty of room in the world of music for 
such a one. 





CHICAGO POST. 
By Karleton Hackett. 


The kind of thing that is expected of soloists in these 
modern days would have caused the older generation of 
singers to throw up their hands in despair. Ceaseless 
change of key and rhythm, with almost never a bit of 
clear sailing, but always hidden rocks and shoals where 
the singer must be every moment on his guard. Yet all 
this so skillfully woven together that the generality had 
mo sense of any special difficulty, but took it all as a 
matter of course. The audience of last night ought to 
understand that the artists had tasks set before them of 
the most taxing description, and while this, perhaps, 
should in a way be taken for granted, the honor in 
successful achievement is surely the greater in propor- 
tion to the difficulties overcome. rage 

Frances Ingram gave a dramatic interpretation of her 
taxing role, singing with a voice full of color, rich and 
warm with tenderness, then with great outbursts of 

ssion, and through it all a certainty that was most sat- 
isfying. The artist was applauded with enthusiasm by 
the audience. 


CHICAGO EXAMINER. 
By Maurice Rosenfeld. 


Harrison M. Wild, the conductor of the Apollo Musi- 
cal Club, showed his enterprise and his discernment in 
producing two new and interesting choral works with his 
Apollo Chorus at Orchestra Hall last evening: Sir Fred- 
erick H. Cowen’s “The Veil,” which was presented at 
this concert for the first time in America, and Florent 
Schmitt’s forty-seventh psalm, having its first Chicago per- 
formance at the same time. 2 

Assisting the chorus of 300 voices we heard a num- 
ber of American singers as soloists, two of whom are 
Chicagoans, Leonora Allen. soprano, and Frances In- 
gram, contralto, and the entire Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, besides the organ, under Edgar Nelson. 

Miss Ingram scored a decided hit with her dramatic 
solo, “Whither, O Spirit of the Lord.” It was a lon 
and difficult aria, which this young singer interpret 
with rich vocal tone and with intensity of expression. 
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CITY WIDE INTEREST 


Splendid Program Arranged for First Public 


IN MUSICIANS’ 
CLUS CONCERT. 


Concert of Local Club— Musical 
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Newark, N. J., March 7, 1915. 
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tenor in the funeral car at the conclusion of the 


Smith, Mrs. E. Allen Smith, E. Allen Smith, Norman 
E. Smith, Mrs. J. A. Somerville, Alice M. Switzer, Mrs. 
Jay Ten Eyck, Mrs. Adrian Tichenor, Mrs. Robert Walsh, 
Mrs. C. Mortimer Wiske, C. Mortimé? Wiske. 

Municipal organ fund committee: Wallace M. Scudder, 
chairman; Uzal H. McCarter, treasurer (representatives 
of the city) ; Thornton W. Allen, secretary (representative 
of the club). 

A full review of this ‘concert will be published next 
week. 


J. Frep WoLLE AND FLoreNcE Mutrorp Hunt Give 
RECITAL. 


J. Fred Wolle, the conductor of the celebrated Bach fes- 
tivals at Bethlehem, Pa., and Florence Mulford Hunt, con- 






















The late tenor’s blue and gold Lohengrin cloak is thrown 
over the casket. 


tralto, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, were heard 
at a joint recital last Thursday evening at the Forest Hill 
Presbyterian Church, a large audience attended and helped 
to make the event one long to be remembered. 

Mr. Wolle included in his organ numbers the following: 
Bach’s prelude in E flat; the chorale, “Herzlich thut mich 
verlangen”; the “Little Post-horn Air” and the prelude in 
G. In addition to this group he also played the “Tann- 
hauser” overture of Wagner, Shelley’s “Minuet,” Jonas’ 
“Melody,” Widor’s “Scherzo” from the second organ sym- 
phony, and the “Chromatic Fantasia” by Thiele, and an ex- 
cerpt from Lanier’s “Flute.” 

Throughout his program he displayed an interpretation 
that none but a man of his experience could have offered. 
His renditions were most delightful and appreciated by all. 

Mrs. Hunt’s beautiful deep contralto voice 
was at its best and most effective in Mas- 
senet’s “Pleurez mes Yeux” and Rachman- 
inoff’s “O Thou Billowy Harvest Field” ; 
she also sang superbly Hildach’s “Spring” 
and Brahms’ “Mainacht.” J. Sully Shugard 
was Mrs. Hunt’s able accompanist. 


Procram AT SoutH PARK CHURCH. 


On Monday evening, March 15, Mayor 
Thomas L. Raymond is to be the principal 
speaker at the annual men’s smoker in the 
large lecture room of the South Park Pres- 
byterian Church. For this occasion a splen- 
did musical program is being arranged and 
a very large audience is expected. The full 
program will be announced in next week’s is- 
sue of the Musicat Courier. 


Musicians’ Ctus Apps New MeEmBERs. 


During the past week the following musi- 
cians were added to the list of members of 
the Newark Musicians’ Club: C. Mortimer 


Paying last respects to the great German tenor. 


SCENES AT THE FUNERAL OF RUDOLF BERGER AT CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH IN NEW YORK CITY, MARCH a, 1915. 


Bryce, soprano; Arthur Walsh, violinist, 
Boyle, tenor. The mixed quartet will be 
Alice Anthony, soprano; Agnes Wharton, 


ampbell, tenor, and Clarence Williams, bass. 
a string quintet, composed of Jacob 
Edwin Wickenhoefer, second vio- 
iriesenbeck, viola; Robert Atwood, cello, and 
patrons for the concert includes the following 

Robert 

Bittles 


Franklin 


Adams, Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen, 
Clara A. Bradin, Joseph M. Byrne, 
Conklin, Jr., Mrs. Charles S. 
Mrs. H. C. Dennison, Al- 
Rolt, Louis Ehrke, Elsie Goss- 


Daniel Demarest, 


ossweiler, P. O. Griffith, Dr. James Hagerty 


t 
} 
My 


Dr. Livingston S. Hinckley, Mrs. Charles 
Mrs. J. H. Huntington, Jr., J. H. Hunt- 
Imfeld, Mrs. R. C. Jenkinson, R 
S. Howell Jones, Mrs. William B. Kerr, 


josepn 
} pn 


trick, Mrs. John Krueger, Mrs. Carl Leb- 
Arthur Lebkuecher, Mrs. Uzal H. McCarter, 
McCutcheon, Mrs. James Marshall, Agnes 
Richard Wayne Parker, Lillian Jeffrys 
tri. Mrs 


Mortimer Remington, Mrs. Joseph 
Wainwright Ripley, Mrs. Louis Sachs, 
Sanford, Clara Seaton, James Suavage, J. 


Dora Becker Shaffer, Charles Grant Shaf- 


mes Seymour, Mrs. M. Stanley, €.-Wenham 





Rudolf Berger’s Impressive Funeral. 


About one thousand people paid their last tribute to 
Rudolf Berger, the Metropolitan Opera Company tenor, at 
the Church of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth street and Park 
avenue, New York, on Tuesday, March 2. The sudden 
death of the tenor on the previous Saturday was chronicled 
in last week’s issue of the Musrcat Courter. Representa- 
tives from the Metropolitan Opera Company managerial 
and directorial staff, members of the company, orchestra 
and German chorus were conspicuous in large numbers 
among those present. 

Beautiful floral decorations from the directors of the 
company adorned the church. On the coffin lay the blue 
and gold cloak first worn by Mr. Berger in “Lohengrin.” 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright read the service, and Paul 
Althouse was the soloist. 

The music included the Chopin funeral march, “Vor- 
spiel,” from “Parsifal,” and the “Siegfried” funeral march 
from the “Gétterdammerung,” played as the body was car- 
ried from the church. By a strange coincidence the tenor 
was carried from the stage to the strains of this same mu- 
sic at his last appearance at the, Metropolitan Opera 
House as Siegfried in the above mentioned opera. 

Among Rudolf Berger’s well known roles were those in 
the “Ring” cycle, Tristan and Lohengrin. 

He was a native of Austria, and served in the early part 
of the present war. 











Wiske, Mrs. C. Mortimer Wiske, George Downing, Eleanor 
Hendrickson, Emily Wittaker, Jesse Barrymore, Suzanne 
Bowen, Mrs. George J. Kirwan, Melita Krueger, John A. 
Loesche, Henry Merker, May Meyer, Louis J. Minier, 
Irwin F. Randolph, Herbert Strahan, Harold E. Wands 
and Louise Westwood. It is expected that the member- 
ship of the club will be increased materially before April 1. 


FestivaAL Sonc Contest. 


At a recent meeting of members of the festival advisory 
board it was decided to appoint a committee of three mem- 
bers to take charge of the large number of songs sub- 
mitted in the festival song contest. This committee, which 
is composed of Otto K. Schill, Dora Becker Shaffer, Sidney 
A. Baldwin and C. Mortimer Wiske, will meet Monday 
morning at Lauter’s and select three or four of the best 
songs submitted; twenty-five or thirty compositions have 
been sent in. These songs selected will be sung by May 
Korb, the local soloist, at the close of the weekly re- 
hearsal, March 17. The entire advisory board will act as 
judges at this time and will decide on the best composi- 
tion. 


Music Norrs. 


The proposed supper, which was to have been held fol- 
lowing the concert of the Néwark Musicians’ Club next 
Tuesday night, has been postponed until next month. The 
exact date will be announced later, A large number of 
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the members, however, have arranged to meet at the 
Washington Restaurant following the concert on March 0. 

Persons desiring boxes for the Newark Music Festival 
on May 4, 5 and 6.are urged to select-them at once. There 
are only two remaining unsold on the main floor, and the 
demand. for the gallery and rear boxes is growing. There 
are sixty-six boxes in all, each of which seats ten persons, 
and sells at $50 for all three nights. Boxholders "may 
decorate or furnish their boxes to suit themselves. 

Sousa’s Band will be heard on the First Regiment 
Armory on Easter Monday. 

A meeting.of the Musicians’ Club. was held last Satur- 


day night, at which“final arrangements were made for the. 


concert, March 9. The next regular meeting of the club 
will be held in Lauter Hall, 593 Broad street, on Saturday 
evening, March 13. 

Last Thursday evening a special committee appointed to 
draw up a new constitution and bylaws for the Musicians’ 
Club met at the home of J. H. Huntington, Jr. It was 
decided to reconstruct the constitution entirely. Another 
meeting is to be held next week. Those present were J. 
H. Huntington, Jr., Frank C. Mindnich, Alexander Berne, 
Sidney A. Baldwin and Thornton W. Allen. 

The choir of the Clinton Avenue Baptist Church will 
give a concert on Wednesday evening, March 10. The as- 
sisting soloists will be Dorothy Hawkins-Burke, soprano; 
Mary Virginia Potter, contralto; Howard Pascal, tenor; 
John B. Hamilton, baritone; Ethel Lacey, reader; John 
Stein, violinist; Carrie J. Marsh, accompanist. 

Attention is called to the dates of the festival, May 4, 
5 and 6, less than two months off. Persons desiring 
patron’s or subscriber’s seats are urged to send their names 
as soon as possible to the office of the association, 593 
Broad street. 

A concert for the benefit of the war relief committee 
under the auspices of the Essex Red Cross is to be given 
Monday evening, March 15, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, by the Madrigal Club, under Alexander Russell 
and with the assistance of Ethel Cecilia Smith, violinist, 
and Mary Virginia Potter, contralto. 

The coming of the Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany to the Shubert Theatre for their annual spring sea- 
son, beginning Monday, April 12, has just been announced. 
The engagement will be limited to two weeks and two 
operas will be given each week, for four performances 
each. The four offerings selected for a half week each 
are “Carmen.” “The Tales of Hoffmann,” “Madame But- 
terfly” and “Il Trovatore.” Each of these offerings will 
have three night performances and a matinee on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. In addition to these two regular mat- 
inees there will be two extra matinee performances in the 
second week, on Tuesday and Friday, when “Hansel and 
Gretel” will be presented. The prices, as in former Aborn 
engagements, will be twenty-five cents to $1, and the sale 
of seats will open at the box office Monday, April 5. 

T. W. A. 





People’s Auxiliary Chamber Concert. 





The fifth concert of the Chamber Music Auxiliary Club, 
People’s Symphony concerts, March 6, at Washington Irv- 
ing High School, New York, with Ethel Leginska, piano 
soloist, had a program which attracted a large audience in 
spite of the bad weather. The Olive Mead String Quarte 
played the Beethoven Quartet, A major, op. 18. Thei- 
work in collaboration with Mrs. John R. MacArthur, pian- 
ist, in Dvorak’s piano quintet, op. 81. was full of divers- 
ity of expression and the necessary spontaneity and humor 
which marks portions of this characteristic Bohemian 
music. 

It was Leginska, pianist, however, who won honors 
galore, she having to play two encores after her set grou» 
of solos, which were: Rondo, from opus 119, Schumann; 
Etude, E major, Chopin; “Blue Danube” Arabesques, 
Strauss-Schulz-Evler. There were fluency and clearness 
in her Schumann excerpt; highly poetized interpretation 
in the beautiful Chopin etude, and controlled impetuosity 
allied with highest virtuosity, in the “Blue Danube” 
waltzes. The final chord, a big crash on the keyboard, 
combined: with a backward throw of the head with its 
mighty shock of hair, quite astonished the audience. And 
all this despite a lame finger, too! “The Two Skylarks,” 
and a Chopin G flat study followed as encores. 

The music was preceded by a lecture on “The Rondo,” 
by Mr. Arens, which was full of enlightenment, expressed 
in understandable terms. April 10 the Tollefsen Trio will 
play Cadman’s new trio in D major, closing their program. 





On Thursday evening, October 29, 1914, the Philharmonic 
Society of: New York opened its seventy-third consecutive 
season as a distinct force in the musical life of the metrop- 
olis, » Early in October, Conductor Josef Stransky arrived 
from Europe.and rehearsals were begun immediately, the 
personnel being complete with the exception of two play- 
ers who were absent because of the war in Europe. The 
receipts for the opening concert were given to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society for aid in its merciful endeavors. 

Previous *to its opening in New York the society “made 
a tour of the New England and New York States, play- 
ing in Boston, Springfield, Troy, and smaller cities like 
Holyoke, Watertown, North Adams; etc. On this tour the 
assisting soloists were Florence’Hinkle, soprano; Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, and Leo Schulz, first cellist of the so- 
ciety. The orchestra also gave a. Tschaikowsky-Wagner 
program in Baltimore, assisted. by Johanna Gadski. » This 
concert was a decided-success, as indeed the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society invariably are. 

This season the Phitharmonic Society is giving four 
distinct series of concerts and two concerts for young peo- 
ple. There are twelve. Thursday evening concerts, sixteen 
Friday afternoon concerts, and twelve Sunday afternoon 
concerts, all in Carnegie Hall, and there is a series of five 
Sunday concerts in Brooklyn. Then, too, there is a series 
of four popular priced concerts, two of them with solo- 
ists, one being Alma Gluck and the other Edoardo Fer- 
rari-Fontana. The programs for these four concerts were 
of decided interest, the first being devoted to the works 
of Richard Wagner, the second contained works of Dvorak 
and Wagner, the third entirely of Tschaikowsky, and the 
remaining one including works of Bach, Schubert, Bellini, 
Bizet and Grieg. 

Among the soloists who have appeared with the society 
this year are Lucrezia Bori, Julia Culp, Alma Gluck, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Frances Rose, Elizabeth van Endert, Pas- 
quale Amato and Ferrari-Fortana, vocalists; Germaine 
Schnitzer, Eleanor Spencer, Harold Bauer, Wassily Bese- 
kirsky, Ferruccio Busoni, Carl Friedberg, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Fritz Kreisler, Arrigo Serato, David Sapirstein, 
Efrem Zimbalist, instrumentalists. Two members of the 
organization who have appeared in solo parts during the 
season are Leo Schulz, first cellist of the society, and Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, violinist and concertmaster of the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York. 

A number of novelties and quasi novelties have appeared 
on the Philharmonic programs this season, such as a con- 
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certo for oboe, strings and organ by Handel; Beethoven’s 
triple concerto for piano, violin and cello; Hadley’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Lucifer,” which was given its first public 
performance; the “Sinfonietta” of Erich Korngold, this 
being its first New York performance; Max Reger’s sere- 
nade for two orchestras; Novak’s “Slavic” suite; the 
“Endymion” suite of Arthur Hinton; Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
works”; Stojowski’s suite, op. 9; a “Meditation” for 
strings by Henry Burck; an “Oriental Temple Dance,” by 
Laucella; “Rhapsodie Funebre,” by Stahlberg; the ballet 


music from Paderewski’s “Manru”; the overture to 
d’Albert’s opera, “Der Improvisator”; Bizet’s “Roma”; 
Debussy’s “The Children’s Corner”; Dvorak’s “Scherzo 
Capriccioso”; and “D’Indy’s “Istar.” 


Other composers whose names have appeared on the 
programs of the Philharmonic Society this winter include 
Strauss, Berlioz, Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Schubert, Grieg, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Monteverdi, Braltms, 
Bach, Beethoven, Smetana, Chabrier, Guy Ropartz, Cesar 
Franck, Haydn, Bungert, Sinding, MacDowell, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Liszt, Verdi, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, Wagner, 
Herbert, Rossini, Bellini, Arthur Foote, Bruch, Mehul, 
Dukas, Charpentier, Gluck, Jensen, Carl Goldmark and 
Humperdinck. 

Of the two men at the head of the musical and business 
affairs concerning the Philharmonic Society there might 
be said much of interest, but space does not permit. Josef 
Stransky, the conductor, is a familiar figure in the musical 
affairs of New York, and his work with the Philharmonic 
Society has been praised too often in these columns to re- 
quire specific criticism here. Surely Mr. Stransky could 
wish for no finer compliment than to be told that credit is 
given him for the high standard which that organization 
has maintained. 

Felix F. Leifels, the business manager, does as much for 
the orchestra_in his particular line of endeavor as Mr. 
Stransky does in his. Mr. Leifels was a double bass play- 


er with the leading orchestras of the country for some 
thirty odd years, including the Philharmonic. Unlike the 
proverbial musician, Mr. Leifels possesses remarkable 


business sagacity, which finally caused the organization to 
place him at the head of its executive body. Having been 
a player for so long, Mr. Leifels is unusually well equipped 
to understand the needs of the musicians and thus to pro- 
mote the welfare of the society. That Mr. Leifels is suc- 
ceeding as the business head of this organization 
shown by the successful season of 1914-1915 which is so 


is best 


nearly spent. 
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Vecsei Acclaimed. 





Desider 
New York debut at Carnegie 
assisted by 
Symphony Society of New 
Victor Kolar. 


Josef Vecsei, the Hungarian pianist, made his 
Hall on March 2. He was 
an orchestra selected from members of the 
York under the direction of 


Mr. Vecsei was heard in the Saint-Saéns concerto, No. 
5, and Liszt’s A major concerto, which numbers afforded 
him opportunities for the display of his great talent and 
ability, both as a technician and as an interpreter. From 
the outset it was evident that Mr. Vecsei possessed that 
assurance and authority which go hand in hand with genu- 

His style is free, brilliant, and devoid of all 
His touch is incisive 


ine mastery. 
affectation. 

broad and eloquent, 
fervor, though this 
passages by being 

addition to these qualities Mr. Vecsei showed great veloc- 
ity in the allegro movements and brilliancy, combined with 
clarity, in the passage work. 


and his interpretations 
and replete with very great poetic 
was often marred in the pianissimo 


overshadowed by the orchestra. In 


Altogether the impression left on the mind of the 


audience was that this pianist is destined to take 
his place among the recognized‘ players of the day. 
He was enthusiastically received and played several 
encores. 
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Alice Sovereign’s Song Recital. 








Sovereign’s song recital in Aeolian Hall, Thurs- 
March 4, introduced a contralto of unusual 

2 good sized New York audience. 
‘Creation Hymn” and “Vom Tode,” Bach’s 
Herz?” and Haydn’s “Mermaid’s Song” 
pening group disclosing the contralto’s deep, 
tones. “Vom Tode” impressed particularly 
itmosphere creation and the contrasting “Mer- 
Song” which’ was met with the required lighter 
lin,” Sinding; “Long Ago,” Homer, were pleas- 


“Fruhlingsglaube,” Schubert; 
“Frithlingsnacht,” Schu- 
Brahms. The Schu- 


German 


gesehen,” “Rosel in,” 


“Wiegenlicd” and “Botschaft,” 


Friihlingsnacht” and Brahms’ “Wiegenlied” caught 
ticular fancy of the audience and both were re- 
e tu dormi,” from “Guilietta e Romeo,” Vaccai, 

nd was strongly indicative of the singer’s 


which particular field she has won ac- 


‘But | 


ory numbers 


was one of the 
Imagination, vocal poise and 
“Am Bach,” Metzl; 
’ Rachmaninoff, concluded 


ately in the Dance” 
eliver marked it 


Lflacs and “Flo 
and well sung program. 


particularly. 


ds of Spring, 





1’s voice is notably a pure contralto and of 
and of appealing 





deep and resonant, 
ali the registers 


manifested sincere admiration for the 


oughout the entire program. 


Maud Powell in Tucson. 


letailed criticism of the superlative qualities of the 
seems 
work is too well known 
alike, to call for any 
in the musical world 
attests more than all 
ability of this talented woman. 
mong her sex as a virtuosa of the 
contemporaries not many measure 
Experience, maturity 
ripeness and judgment 
Powell’s success last even- 
held the 
while enthusiastic 


owned American violinist, 
Imost superfluous Her 

by usicians and laymen 
aise, her assured position 
her admiring listeners 


ne success and 


unequalled 





d attainn 
all she undertakes; 
Mme. 


first to 


ents 


last she audience 


ing Guadagnini, 





irance and encores were numerous. 
ucson has listened to such consum- 


mber Mme 


) I It 


Powell chose the Vieuxtemps 
served as a vehicle for the exploita- 
hnic and The opening 
r, was plaved with considerable aban 
Religioso brought out the beautiful 
martial effect of the 
preceding movements, rhyth- 
final themes, 


virtuosity. 
characte 

Andante 

Powell’s tones The 
ymitrast to the 
gz each of the 
ven sor was rendered, the 
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_FELICE LYNE, COLORATURA SOPRANO, SOLOIST WITH ARION SINGING SOCIETY, ALLENTOWN, | 
James Prescott, director of society, at Miss Lyne’s left. 


scope for some preeminently delicate work. The middle movement, 
perhaps more than any other, showed Mme. Powell’s tone at its best 

big, round and colorful, always pure and even and capable of a 
variety of fine shading. 

Brahms’ Hungarian Dance in A major was redemanded and rightly 
rare 
Superb were the harmonics in the “Zephyrs” 
concluding number, “Airs Russes,” of Wieniawski; strong, clear 
and bell like, they rang out with insistent appeal to every one 
present.—The Tucson (Arizona) Citizen. (Advertisement.) 


of Hubay and her 





New Compositions by Hallet Gilberte. 





Hallet Gilberté, the composer, has published two new 
compositions, both of them in his well known, attractive 
style. “There Little Girl, Don’t Cry” is a trio for ladies’ 
voices, suitable either for small or large woman’s chorus. 
The words are those of the famous James Whitcomb Riley 
poem and the music arranged in the form of a simple trio, 
first and second soprano and alto. The melody is quiet and 
flowing, very graceful, and attractively harmonized, but 
without excessive difficulty. 

“Spring Serenade” is a song dedicated to and sung by 
Evan Williams, a charming bit of pure melodic inspiration, 
the voice part admirably written and most singable and ex- 
cellently supported by a sonorous accompaniment of no 
great difficulty. An excellent song! 
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Vecsei Makes His New York Debut 


EVENING WORLD. 
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tions of a striking light, which musical understanding and poetic feeling of . . Being unknown here, he did not, 
favorable the debut per- no mean order, combined with an effective of. course, attract a very large audience, but 
cones rt | mer, Desider technic. He made a good impression. he deserved one, for he proved to be an ad- 
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Younc HuncGarian Pianist Wins APPLAUsE 
tn Carnecie Hatt. 


Desider Josef Vecsei, a young Hungarian 
made his first appearance in New 
at a concert 


Vecsei — several ape re Be 
as a goo 


He plays with sincerity 


The soloist ws as very warmly applauded by 
and at the end played an 
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An unusually impressive debut was made 
at Carnegie Hall by a oe pianist, 
Desider Josef Vecsei. 


at Carnegie The new pianist showed so much ability 


in his interpretations of these two works 
that a genuine desire was aroused to hear 
him again in a wider variety of selections. 
He possesses an extraordinarily delicate 
touch, but with plenty of power in reserve. 


Mr. Vecsei is an interesting and important 
addition to the season’s list of pianists. 


tone and a 
together with emo- 








Felice Lyne with Allentown Arion Society. 


Felice Lyne, the young coloratura soprano, who has met 
with such decided success as a principal in the Boston, the 
London and the Paris grand opera companies, appeared re- 
cently as soloist with the Arion Singing Society of Allen- 
town, Pa. She was warmly received and enthusiastically 
applauded, for although this was her first appearance there, 
her fame had preceded her, and her audience declared that 
she had more than lived up to her reputation as a singer 
with a beautiful voice, whose interpretations are marked 
with careful thought and thorough musicianship. The 
largest audience that ever attended a performance at the 
Lyric Theatre, where the concert was held, assembled in 
her honor, and she has been demanded for another appear- 
ance next season. 

Miss Lyne is now on a tour across the continent en 
route to Honolulu, where she is booked for a number of 
engagements during the month of April. Everywhere 
she is making a deep and favorable impression with her . 
excellent work as a singer of the first rank. 








Soder-Hueck Pupil in “Die Fledermaus.” 


Eda B. Tepel sang the role of Rosalinde in Strauss’ light 
opera, “Die Fledermaus,” recently at the German Club, of 
New Jersey, and scored a distinct success. Miss Tepel’s 
beautiful, rich soprano voice, of great range and flexibility, 
coupled with temperament and warmth of interpretation 
made her an ideal Rosalinde, and the difficult “Czardas,” 
the great solo number, which is really the proof that one is 
fitted for this prima donna part, was sung so beautifully 
she was obliged to repeat it. The opera was given in Ger- 
man, and Miss Tepel’s diction showed full understanding 
of her part. 

Miss Tepel, like many other singers, intended finishing 
her studies abroad, but was so impressed with the various 
succes8es of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s artist pupils that she de- 
cided to finish her course at the Soder-Hueck studios. She 
is overjoyed at the results achieved so far, and her many 
admirers agree that she did well to reconsider her Euro- 
pean plans, as the change and artistic improvement in her 
singing was very marked and she was congratulated on all 
sides, 








Marta Kranich Pleases. 


Marta Kranich, of the Dippel’ Opera Company, sang re- 
cently at the Theatre Club on “Grand Opera Day.” Her 
success was notable in both “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohen- 
grin” and Elizabeth’s aria from “Tannhauser”; several 
encores were necessary. 

On “President’s Day,” at the Rainy Day Club, she sang 
an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and Goetz’s “Sum- 
mer Night”; the artist was.obliged to repeat the latter 
number twice. 





St. Cecilia Concert. 





The St. Cecilia Club of New York, Victor Harris, con- 
ductor, announces a concert, with an orchestra of forty, and 
the assistance of Reinald Werrenrath, for March 23, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS FOR PENSION FUND. 


Two Concerts with Different Programs Given 
for Worthy Cause—Current Notes. 


; Philadelphia, Pa., March 6, 1915. 

The regular weekly symphony concerts of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra were omitted this week and in their stead 
Leopold Stokowski and his men gave two special concerts, 
outside of the subscription series, for the benefit of the 
newly created pension fund. The usual symphony was 
omitted at both concerts and in its place Stokowski gave 
on Thursday evening the famous Mendelssohn symphony- 
cantata, “Lobgesang,” with a chorus of eight hundred 
voices from the principal choral organizations of the city, 
and on Friday afternoon Johanna Gadski appeared in a 
Wagner prograin. . 

In view of the fact. that the great Mendelssohn work 
has not been presented in this city for six years, and that 
Mme. Gadski’s appearances here have been rather infre- 
quent of late, both concerts were highly notable. Indeed, 
they stand out as among the most conspicuous musical 
events of the season. The work of Florence Hinkle as 
the principal soloist in the “Lobgesang” was in every sense 
admirable. In the first soprano solo with chorus, and in 
No. 5 (duet with chorus) she developed the largest ideas 
of the score in fine style. Her work was equally fine in 
duets with John F. Braun, tenor, and Emma Roberts, 
mezzo-soprano. 

Without undue enthusiasm, it may be said that Philadel- 
phia never has experienced better choral conducting than 
that offered by Leopold Stokowski. Nor has this city 
ever heard a more carefully trained chorus than thes 
singers from the Cantaves Club, Eurydice Chorus, Fellow- 
ship Club, Fortnightly Club, Germantown Choral, Haydn 
Club, Junger Maennerchor, Lyric Club, Mendelssohn Club, 
Matinee Music Club, Orpheus Club, Philadelphia Choral 
Society, Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, Treble Clef 
Vocal Art Society and the Wanamaker Choral. In their 
two months of training, vocalists and conductor have 
reached a common basis of understanding that found ad- 
mirable manifestation in the concert. Mr. Stokowski con- 
ducted, as usual, without the score. 

The rare abilities which have given Mme. Gadski emi- 
nence among Wagnerian specialists were strongly in evi- 
dence in her appearance at the second concert on Friday 
evening. She was in good voice and was enthusiastically 
received by a large audience. 

It is a pleasure to report that the pronounced artistic suc- 
cess of these concerts was duplicated in the box office. As 
a result, the pension fund, which received its first impetus 
in the contribution by Olga Samaroff of the proceeds of 
her first recital here, is now fairly established. Several 
well known patrons of music have expressed the intention 
of contributing to the fund, so that this very essential fea- 
ture of the orchestral organization is beginning to take 
shape and form on the musical horizon. Harold Randolph 
will be the soloist at the twentieth pair of concerts in the 
Academy of Music next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. 





Notes. 

Signs of a wholesome musical growth are manifest in in- 

dications that the Matinee Musical Society will increase its 
associate membership to six hundred, This, with the re- 
cent growth of the clubhouse fund and the announcement 
of two choral concerts for next year, promises a busy sea- 
son for the society. 
’ The solo quartet of St. Mark’s Church, composed of 
Robert Galbraith, Charles Aiken, Harry V. Bruce, and 
Charles J. Shuttleworth, assisted by Ethel Altemus and 
Edward Mellor Wilson, gave a concert for the benefit of 
the emergency aid committee at DeLancey School. 

Eva Barwick, of the faculty of Combs Conservatory 
of Music, will give a recital in the concert hall of the con- 
servatory next Wednesday evening. She will be assisted 
by Harry Aleinikoff in a program which wil! include the 
Bach prelude and fugue in C minor, the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 14, No. 2, “Clotho,” “Day Dream,” and “Just Once,” by 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs; the Rubinstein sonata for piano 
and violin, op. 13, and Grodzki’s valse, op. 47. 


* H. P. QuicKsatt. 





Constance Purdy Lecture-Recitals. 


Constance Purdy announces that-she will give three lec- 
ture-recitals of Russian songs on the afternoons of April 
1, 8 and 15, at the studio of Miss Bowie, the Rutland, West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York. For these recitals Miss 
Purdy will have the assistance of Alexis Rienzi, who was 
the first Russian to give historical programs in Russia. 
Miss Purdy has made a deep and careful study of this 
field, and in these recitals will show the development of the 
Russian song from the days before Glinka, when Italy and 





Germany helped to form the Russian composer, through 
the great period of Russian musical independence, and to 
the present time, when the French influence can be seen in 
certain of the modern Russians. Only a very. small field 
can be touched on in three recitals, but enough can be done 
to indicate the wealth of material still almost unknown to 
the general public. 





Elena Gerhardt with Orchestra. 


On Friday afternoon, March 5, a large audience assem- 
bled in Aeolian Hall, New York, chiefly to hear Elena Ger- 


-hardt interpret several compositions of Beethoven. The 


occasion was a Beethoven concert by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The applause for the singer’s deeply 
emotional and dignified interpretation of four songs by the 
greatest composer was vigorous and long. Time and again 
she was recalled to the platform, and it was soon evident 
that the proceedings of the afternoon were definitely sus- 
pended until Elena Gerhardt would sing again. She chose 
to repeat “Freudvoll und Liedvoll,” from “Egmont.” The 
remaining three songs, which she sang once, were: “Wonne 
der Wehmut,” “Dic Trommel geruhret” and “Die Him- 
mel ruhmen des Ewigen Ehre.” 

The concert began with a spirited performance of the sel- 
dom heard overture, “King Stephan,” and the applause of 
the audience did not indicate a feverish desire to hear it 
again. After the group of four songs, the orchestra gave 
a straightforward and prefunctory performance of the first 
three movements of Beethoven’s ninth symphony. The 
artisan seemed more in evidence than the artist in the me- 
chanical excellence of this unimaginative and unconvincing 
interpretation. And surely the speed at which the scherzo 
was taken beat all previous records for quick delivery. 

Beethoven’s stage coach at a galop is a sorry affair be- 
side the Empire State Express. But the spirit of American 
enterprise and energy has interesting features of its own, 
even if it is unlike the traditional Beethoven as interpreted 
by some of the great European conductors. 





Philharmonic Plays Dvorak. 





Schumann’s lovely concerto in A minor, op. 54, was the 
vehicle for Harold Bauer’s solo appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, at the regular Carnegie 
Hall hearing last Thursday evening. The audience en- 
joyed Jis playing, which showed all its customary ex- 
cellence. 

Josef Stransky had provided one of his well planned 
programs. Brahms’ “Tragic” overture, op. 81, was the 
dignified opening. The unhackneyed Dvorak symphony, 
No. 4, in G major, op. 88, followed. This proved its right 
to a more frequent hearing, through its beauty of well 
balanced tonal quality, the fine shadings, and pleasing har- 
mony. Weber’s “Freischiitz” overture concluded the 
program. 


SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
SCORES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Public Applauds $2 Opera and Crowds Performances— 
Excellent Singers. 





Just at the fag end of the opera season, when the. Chi- 
cago Opera Company had not only failed to give a single 
production but had actually entered the bankruptcy courts 
and the Metropolitan Opera Company had promised but 
two more performances here, Fortune Gallo brought his 
San Carlo Opera Company to Philadelphia. More than 
that, Gallo brought his opera company to triumph. From 
reports from other cities one would infer that this was no 
more than Gallo expected, but it was nevertheless a dis- 
tinct surprise to Philadelphia. 

The San Carlo singers opened in the Quaker City on 
Monday evening, March 1, with that foremost operatic 
premiere “Aida.” Ester Adaberto took the title role, Caro- 
lina Zawner was the Amneris, Allessandro Modesti, 
Amonasro; and Giuseppe Agostini, Radames. Giuseppe 
Angelini conducted. Reports of the work of this group 
of singers in St. Louis, Columbus, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Brooklyn, Pittsburgh and a host of Southern cities had 
prepared the music public of Philadelphia for an excellent 
production, but the singers, throughout the entire cast, 
surpassed all expectation. Both the leading women proved 
to be superb vocalists and actresses of uncommon ability. 
The men mere equally competent and, with its fresh scen- 
ery and able back stage management the production was a 
pronounced success. 

The achievements of this premiere were duplicated on 
Tuesday evening in a production of “Lucia” by a cast 
which included Angelo Antola, Edvige Vaccari, Salvatore 
Sciaretti, Antonio Cetti, Natale Cervi, Anita Sedelmayer 
and Luciano Rossini. On Wednesday afternoon “Faust” 
was given, with Emilio Sesona, Marie Kaestner, Carolina 
Zawner, Anna Haase, Alfredo Graziani, Angelo Antola 
and Luigi Dellemolle in the principal roles. The successes 
of the company reached a pointed culmination in an excel- 
lent production of “Rigoletto” on Thursday evening. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” were given on 
Wednesday evening, “La Gioconda” on Friday evening, 
and “Martha” and “Trovatore,”’ Saturday matinee and 
evening. 

Two features of the appearance of the San Carlo Com- 
pany in Philadelphia stand out conspicuously. The first, 
and probably the most important, is the striking evidence 
noticeable at every performance, that the public craves for 
Gallo’s $2 opera; and the second is the unanimous praise 
with which Gallo himself, his project, and his singers, 
were showered in the daily press. We expect to hear more 
of Fortune Gallo and his San Carlo Opera. 

H. P. QuicKsatt. 

Whether to knit or not to knit at the opera is a burning 
issue in certain circles. Why not, if it does not interfere 
with conversation ?—New York World. 
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Lt Story of the Patient Ass. 
“7 [here is a very droll story told about a peasant who 
Bas id a blind ass. He drove the beast to and from the mar- 
.: ket day after day. On the way home it was his custom to 
top at the roadside inn for a drink or a dozen, and when 
ba the sun set he would drive the ass home. During this 
he would invariably steer the poor creature into a 
f wall or tree. 
ae lhe ass took the abuse for a number of years, but, as 
a the story tells us, finally, blind and helpless as the poor 
et es east was, he made. up his mind to call a halt to this un- 
cessary and undeserved torture. 

That very evening his owner took unto himself an un- 

x ially strong dose of the spirits. The poor ass was soon 
2 made to suffer for his master’s sins. Little the ass cared 
ther it was a stone wall or tree, the very instant his 
fe ead received the customary cruel bump he kicked back, 
‘ mashing part of the old rig, and landing the driver in the 

' itch on the other side of the road. 
[he peasant became sober in an instant. He picked him- 
= elf up and whatever was left of the rig. Meanwhile the 
ss stood by waiting for the next chapter in his monoto- 

us life story. 

lhe peasant walked up to the beast, caressed him for 

moment or so, then quite humbly said to his patient 
pa ner 

- | wonder which of us is the greater ass. You, because 
did not give me this lesson sooner, or myself, for 
waiting till you taught me the value of common sense?” 
is The story has a very happy finale. Our friend took 
fewer drinks and further apart, with most beneficial results 
the ass as well as himself. 

And now, the kind reader will wonder what moral I in- 
tend to derive from this story that may bear directly or 
indirectly on the musical clearing house. 

‘aa For to be sure it was Sylvester Rawling’s article (New 
York Evening World) on the subject that brought the 
o; |. ory to my mind 
: n making use of my story as a simile I realize the dan- 
s ger in allotting the equivalent parts of the driver as well as 
the ass. May the managers and artists choose their parts 
* ad libitum 
F Little it matters, for both the driver and ass have long 
a4 suffered for not using common sense sooner. 
Balancing the Scale. 
Mr. Rawling, like may other thinking men in the pro- 
S fession, advocates that managers should get together and 
operate to some extent so as to avoid crowding certain 
4 1 ' . 
: ites with many more or less important cencerts, then, 
iin allowing days to pass without any noteworthy musi- 
= il events on the calendar. 
== While the present methods work havoc among the artists 
ae s well as managers in the New York concert field, local 
litions give one but a faint idea of the amount of waste 
ies time, talent, energy and money that is caused by the 
Bf Sea smodic methods of the managerial forces all over the 
ae itry. This unwise and destructive overcrowding is no 
< ilt whatever of the local manager. It is within the 
New York managers’ means to stop it at any time they 
i ; se, or, as in the introductory story. they will be com- 
= lled to choose different methods. 
1 The musical clearing house would revolutionize the con- 
*king business. 
ere are the sceptics in the profession who may say “It 
een tried,” “Cannot be done,” “No need for it,” ete. 
\ll of their excuses and arguments may be silenced by 
| inting to the vaudeville and lyceum business, 
< ing what a bit of horse sense has accomplished in sim- 
‘ne lifvi eir former intricate methods in eliminating 
be uch waste and raising the standard of their work, at the 
= e time gaing much new territory. 
i sical clearing Fouse would place within the reach 
every buyer talent for the highest or most moderate 
ms. The buyer could be informed of the artist’s 
ereabouts at an expense that would seem like a 
mparison to the thousands ef dollars that are 
3 imped into waste baskets season after season in 
= ttempts to cover the vast territory according to 
is ystem of circularizing. 
ring house would not sound the doom for indi- 
= licity campaigns, for that would be as impossible 
3 g individuality in art 
ss ild simply wield its great influence toward eliminat- 
esent wicked waste, and would be a master stride 
A ae re ganizing one of the most demoralized branches 
3 siness we find in America. 


vy dares to line up the advantages” that the 








artist would derive from this clearing house, so numerous 
are they. 
Let us quote but a few of the many. 


Relieving the Critic. 


By avoiding crowding on the musica! calendar artists 
young, as well as old, would receive better and more at- 
tention in the publicity department of the press, as well as 
from the critic. Under the present conditions unless we 
apply the Solomonic judgment to the critics, who are to 
race around five or six concerts per diem, it is difficult 
to see how any of the artists can get much of a “hearing” 
from the men who are supposed to write about them. 

We may mention with certainty that as a result of the 
clearing house many an overworked critic would take a 
new lease on good cheer, to the blessing of the inspired 
flock. 

The young artist would have an opportunity to decide 
whether it will be to his advantage to arrange for his 
debut in the city of X. Y., on or after the day of a glit- 
tering “star’s” appearance there. 


Watered Stocks. 


A great deal of useless false representations in regard 
to actual bookings would be eliminated as a matter of 
compulsion and enforced policy rather than principle. 

The records of advance bookings would be on view for 
all members. These records could easily be verified, and 
before long much of what today we term “hot air” would 
be cooled off to a normal temperature. 

The clearing house would eventually instill a new spirit 
of fair play into this sadly abused profession, and “com- 
mercialism” would prove a blessing instead of, as consid- 
ered today, a curse to the concertizing artist. 

If the concert booking profession reaped its harvests as 
fast as the mushroom planters theirs then there might be 
logical reasons brought forth against the attempt to estab- 
lish a musical clearing house, but such is not the case. 

Our bookings are the result of many months of advance 
work and results, even at the best, do not pour in, but drib- 
ble poco 4 poco. Consequently, the clearing house would 
have ample time to draw up authentic records and conduct 
its business to the blessing of all artists, managers, critics, 
local managers and, if you please, the music loving public 
as well. 

“Zu viel ist ungesund,” even if the musical treats are 
served by the greatest of the profession. 

It is certain that if the local managers could draw trust- 
worthy information from the clearing house in regard to 
the bookings on record for their respective towns, whether 
being brought in by New York managers independently, or 
perhaps by his competitors, it would matter little so long 
as the local manage: would be in a position to prepare his 
series accordingly, or drop out if he sees his case is a hope- 
less one. 

If one succeeded in rising to great heights above the 
concert field, and had an opportunity to watch our artists, 
great and near great, chase crisscross up and down the 
land, it would certainly seem a most pitiful sight and prove 
a very poor recommendation for the organizing ability of 
our managerial forces. 


Let Busi Be B 





All over this country there are hundreds of chances lost, 
for we tolerate this inexcusable waste simply because we 
have not as yet found it sufficiently important to give the 
buyers of talent a true record of our artists’ tours in a 
continuous systematic manner. 

When we consider that the number of possible buyers in 
the concert field is but a tiny fraction in comparison with 
other enterprises, one’ would expect even a better state of 
organization in this profession than in other fields. In- 
stead of this, we have none whatever. 

The intelligent men and women who have given the vari- 
ous problems of the concert field serious study, all agree 
in one thing, and that is the pitiful efforts that our youne 
artists put forth to secure hearings at all odds. There is 
something pathetic in this chaotic scramble, for these 
nameless members of the profession have to suffer to a 
great extent for most of the radical errors of past man- 
agerial tactics and methodless methods. 

Those that have climbed up the ladder quite a way have 
learned to heed the sage, and even if their struggle is des- 
perate, “they laugh outward and cry inward.” 

It is all a matter of training. With most of our young 


artists their chance to make good with the meager funds 
at hand comes but once in a lifetime. We all realize the 
omnipresent chance of gamble in the making of an artistic 
, career, but why “should not att forces unite in giving the 


young artist whose dollar, as it is, is greatly handicapped 
with the greater lights’ greenbacks in the race for pub- 
licity and prestige, a fairer chance for his money? 

New Road. 

The musical clearing house would give the young artist 
an opportunity for fairer competition, a clearer vista of his 
possibilities and at least a fair run for his money. 

The profession suffers from inertia, from stagnation of 
old, unprogressive methods. The leading men and women 
in the profession have failed to profit by the beneficial 
experiments of other business enterprises. 

They are driving on the same narrow path of old fogy- 
ism, instead of breaking the ground for a new, broader 
road, one that will be fully capable of carrying the traffic. 
Today, more so than ever before, we are facing a wonder- 
ful opportunity for the proper development of intact con- 
cert fields and the systematic rehabilitation of faith, that 
the artist, as well as local managers and the public, have 
put on short rations as a result of years of ruthless- 
ly destructive managerial work. Let the first station on 
the new road be named: Musical Clearing House. 

March 5, 1915. Nemo. 





New York Opinions of 
George Hamlin February, 16. 


George Hamlin’s verile and finished art, his seizing of 
the characteristic spirit of a song, his fine phrasing, 
his sonorous and finely controlled delivery were 
admired as they have often been admired before.— 
Times. 

Earned his Strauss’ “Serenade” encore.—Sun. 

Of vitality, intelligence and clarity of diction, he is 
splendidly endowed.—Brooklyn Citizen. 

Richness of timbre and taste.—Tribune. 

George Hamlin, an old favorite, sang a group of inter- 
esting songs, “Four Sea Lyrics,” by Campbell-Tip- 
ton, dedicated to him.—Evening World. 

Earnest listeners received some spiritual benefit as well 
as pleasure.—Call. 
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Hamlin sang effectively a group of Strauss ‘Lieder.— 
Press. 

Admire the sincerity and understanding with which he 
sings and the continence of his style.——Globe. 

Mr. Hamlin, a finished artist, delighted a discriminating 
audience.—Evening Telegram. 

Long has he featured the Strauss works and his fine 
interpretative art added much to their effectiveness. 
—Herald, 

Interpretatively, Mr. Hamlin’s art was of a very high 
order.—World. 

No one can feel surprise at his success.—German 
Herald. 





Middlesex Musical Association Concert. 


On Thursday evening, March 4, the Middlesex Musical 
Association gave the fourth concert of its first season in 
the Middlesex Theatre, Middletown, Conn., when the fol- 
lowing program was given by the Kneisel Quartet: 

Quartet in E minor, “Aus meinem Leben,” Smetana, 
andante, Romberg, “The Deserted Farm, MacDowell, 
rondo, Boccherini-Willeke, cello solos; Terzetto in C ma- 
jor, two violins and viola, Dvorak, theme and_varia- 
tions (“Death and the Maiden”), from the Quartet in D 
minor, Schubert, Lento from Quartet in C minor, Rubin- 
stein, British folk music setting, “Molly on the Shore,” 
Grainger. 

With Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Eleanor Spencer, pianist, as the 
artists, the association will give its fifth and last concert 
of the season, Friday, May 7. 








Mr. and Mrs. Bloch’s Program. 


Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Bloch gave the following pro- 
gram at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Peskauer, 
New York, on March 1: 


Sonata: tee: Gat MabO6 hi oo s.gans Goes PR k owe ean are Veep Mozart 
Se | Pres reer pir) eattre prares Wage ema pareerers 7S Leet” Vitali 
Preleide: tC. Garp Wim 565 5 a he CREAN coon ocean ga en Chopin 
Joak PT ioc hs ch cant eeesinkni eeesreents scavare + Siebanek eae weit Ravel 
Romanze (from the Albumblatt)..........-+...05 Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Gondoliera: sap ixcinieys vaste Sits walheuie toa aekwaaeen «+++» Sgambati 
To the Warriors (from Indian Sketches)............ Cecil Burleigh 
Sun Dance (from Indian Sketches)........-......+5- Cecil Burleigh 
Oe eer ee ee yes Pore TET Nee Ty Pe) Pee eee) wpe Zanella 
Wialdedracebetie 6 Fa coe ieee eae st SDL ee eaves A . Liszt 
Reeturac: isk B wine 0k saa te ces Nae gees day Chopin-Auer 
Praeludium ‘and Allegro. 2.0.20 6 5 cc o0as ieee Pagnani-Kreisler 





Charles W. Clark’s Chicago Recital. 


Charles W. Clark, the baritone, will make his first public 
appearance in Chicago this season at the IIlinois Theatre, 
Sunday afternoon, March 28, under the direction of F. 
Wight Neumann, 
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kdoardo Ferrari-Fontana is an artist to the tips of his 
fingers. The echoes of his great success at La Scala, Milan, 
and at the Colon, Buenos Aires (where he created the role 
of Avito) and appeared as Pollione in “Norma” and as 
Tristan preceded his American appearance. They were 
deepened and strengthened when he appeared in Boston 
with the Boston Opera Company and the press notices con- 
cerning his work there are undoubtedly among the finest 
artistic souvenirs of the Italian tenor. 

Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana has a beautiful voice and what 
counts for even more, brains. His talent and his wonder- 
ful interpretative power enable him to put a remarkable de- 
gree of distinction and a mark of his own to every role 
which is entrusted to him. Owing to his familiarity with 
the dramatic stage (before becoming an opera singer, he 
was an actor of note), he knows well how to be effective, 
but always without exaggeration and within the limits dic- 
tated by an exquisite taste. For this reason his conception 
of a role results invariably in a fine piece of work and 
sometimes, as in the case of his Avito, in a masterly cre- 
ation, 

The first impression upon meeting and talking with this 
singer concerning his art, is that Mr. Ferrari-Fontana is 
a broad-minded man who firmly believes that an artist’s 
success chiefly depends upon accurate self-observation. 

“Unfortunately artists who wreck their careers,” said 
the tenor to the writer, “are more numerous than those 
who succeed. One of the more common causes of such 
regrettable issues is that the applause of the public and the 
praise of the press swell their heads to such an extent that 
they mak? up their minds that their standing is above criti 
cism, 

“All artists, even the greatest, have faults. 
is more than human. But when the artist has not become 
blinded by success, and he is in a condition to realize his 
weak points, there is not only hope, but possibility, and in 
some cases absolute certainty that conditions will be im- 
proved by painstaking study.” 

As an evidence that the tenor puts his theory into prac- 
tice is the fact that about three months ago he decided to 
study voice with Delia M. Valeri, the noted New York 
vocal teacher, As a matter of fact observant opera lovers 
who were present at Mr. Ferrari-Fontana’s re-entrée at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, immediately noticed a re- 
markable improvement in his methods and rewarded him 
with a reception even warmer than that accorded him at 
his first appearance-there last season. To the beautiful 
voice and marvelous diction which were the prominent part 
of the assets of this fine singer, the discriminating listener 
cannot fail to note now a larger security in the attack, a 
greater ease and sweetness in the production of his lower 
and middle tones, as well as more brilliancy and color in 
his higher ones, 

The New York Evening Sun, after Mr. Ferrari-Fon- 
tana’s first appearance at the Metropolitan this season, 
called him “the nearest of Caruso’s rivals.” And the Mu- 
SICAL CourRIER does not hesitate to endorse the opinion re- 
cently expressed by the musical critic of the Evening Jour- 
nal that “Mr. Ferrari-Fontana’s Don José can not fail to 
prove interesting should the rumor that he will appear in 
‘Carmen’ become a reality.” 


Perfection 


The other newspapers also spoke highly of Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana’s performance. The Times and the Tribune joined 
in emphasizing the passion and ardor of his singing. The 
Evening Mail said that “he gave his admirers every reason 
for their full satisfaction,” and the World stated that he 
was “admirable both in voice and in action.” 

Particularly enthusiastic is the following notice that ap- 
peared in the American: “Mr. Ferrari-Fontana’s perform- 
ance was a delight. He sang with lovely quality, richness 
and warmth of tone and with the intelligence of a true and 
cultivated artist.” The Herald said that “Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana’s singing was marked by virility and his fine de- 
livery emphasized the dramatic value of music and text.” 
The critic of the Evening Journal, after expressing the 
wish to hear Mr, Ferrari-Fontana in “Carmen” and in 
“Tristan,” thus concludes his article: “His performance 
of Avito has the virtue of intelligent characterization. His 
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EDOARDO FERRARI-FONTANA’S NOTABLE 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN “L’AMORE DEI TRE RE.” 


Great Tenor’s Enthusiasm for Mme. Valeri’s Teaching. 
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voice has brilliance and great sonority of tone and he 
uses it with resources of color that make for great expres- 
sive power.” 

Mr. Ferrari-Fontana sang one season with Mr. Bonci at 
the Colon of Buenos Aires, and at the Teatro Municipal 
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EDOARDO FERRARI-FONTANA AS TRISTAN 





of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. He was fully aware of the 
esteem that Bonci: has for Mme. Valeri and of his un- 





DELTA M. VALERI. 


restricted endorsement of this teacher of bel canto. But 
his enthusiasm finds its raison d’étre of a far more im- 


portant basis, i. e., his own experience andthe advantages 


and benefit that he has derived from her advice and guid- 
ance., The words that Mr, Ferrari-Fontana wrote on his 
picture: “To Mme. Delia M. Valeri from his grateful 
pupil,” speak for themselves. 

Another artist-pupil of Mme. Valeri, Zatella Martin, the 
Michigan girl who assisted Bonci in his last American 
tour, and who so successfully made her operatic debut at 
the Carlo Felice of Genoa as the Page in the “Masked 
Ball,” has recently won fresh laurels as Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto” at the Teatro Fortuna of Fano, Italy. The press 
notices, which describe in full her triumphs, will soon be 
reproduced in these columns. Particularly interesting is 
a correspondence from Fano to the Roman “Giornale 
d'Italia” that gives an idea of the extent of the success 
of this young and yet so promising American singer. 

Grace Breen has been studying tone production with 
Mme. Valeri for about a year. She will appear in recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the evening of April 18. 
There has already been a large demand for tickets by 
the numerous admirers of Miss Breen, who are looking 
forward with interest to the results « 
Mme. Valeri. 


f her study with 





MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
DELIGHTS COLUMBUS AUDIENCE. 


2s) 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s “New England” Symphony Splendidly 
Performed by Emil Oberhoffer and His Men—Com- 
poser Present and Tendered Ovation—Min- 
neapolitans Present Attractive Program. 





Columbus, Ohio, March 3, 19:5 

An unusually beautiful and novel program was pre- 
sented in Memorial Hall on Thursday evening, February 
25, by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Ober- 
hoffer conductor. The coming of this orchestra is an 
annual event, looked forward to with much interest and 
anticipation by all musicians and students. The symphony 
of the evening was Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s “New Eng- 
land,” a serious, well balanced, dignified composition 
abounding in charming melodies and unusual orchestral 
effects, the original themes being treated in a variety of 
ways to produce lovely harmonies, and express different 
emotions. This was given a scholarly reading by Mr. 
Oberhoffer, and won the instant approbation of the audi- 
ence. Mr. Oberhoffer has great respect for Mr. Kelley's 
works, especially this symphony, which he has already 
given twice, being the first conductor to perform it pub- 
licly in this country, although it has had favorable recog- 
nition abroad. Mr. Kelley was present at this perform- 
ance, and at the close was given an ovation, and recalled 
several times after his first bow of acknowledgment> The 
symphony may be said to be a truly American composition 
employing the songs of New England birds, several Indian 
melodies, and a hymn by T. Swan, an old New Englander, 
as distinctive themes. 

The program opened with the overture to “Euryanthe,” 
and contained the “Woodland Sketches,” by MacDowell, 
exquisitely orchestrated by Mr. Oberhoffer. 
“Don Juan” tone poem was the closing number, and it 


Strauss’ 


would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful and refined 
interpretation than was given on this occasion. 

Frances Ingram, contralto, appeared twice on the pro- 
gram, singing “O Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos” and 
“Voce di Donna” from “Gioconda.” She was enthiusiasti- 
cally received, and Mr. Oberhoffer allowed her to sing two 
encores. Emity CuHurcH BENHAM. 





Success of Yeatman Griffith’s Students. 


At a reception given at the home of Mrs. Thomas Chad- 
bourne of New York, for her mother, Mrs. W. S. Crossby 
of Chicago, the singing of Juanita Prewett, soprano of 
California, and Hardy Williamson, English tenor (both 
studying in New York with Yeatman Griffith) was much 
admired. 

Miss Prewett sang the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci,” a 
duet with Mr. Williamson from “Madame 
a song from Mrs. Chadbourne’s “Spring’s Morning.” Mr 


3utterfly,” als 


“Bohéme” and two 


Williamson’s selections were from 
songs by Max Herzberg, “My Love” and “My Lovely 
Nancy.” 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith lent charm to the afternoon by 
her efficient accompanying. 
were General Pagani, Kate Douglass Wiggin, Effie Shan- 
non, Mr, and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Mrs. John Hagler, 
Mrs. George Hamlin, Dr. Percy S. Grant, Mrs. Edmund 


Among the guests present 


Burton, Mrs. Alexander Dover Irving, Mrs, Havemeyer, 
Mrs. Marsden of Newport and Mrs. Josephine Hunt. 
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Tribute to Ottilie Schillig. 


A short time before her recent joint recital with Sergei 
Kotlarsky, the violinist, at the Von Ende School of Music, 
New York, Coenraad von Bos, the pianist, introduced to 
Miss Schillig by Mr. von Ende, heard the young soprano 
sing and is said to have been very enthusiastic about her 
singing, predicting that in a few years she would be classed 
with the very best vocalists. Hearing that she.was to ap- 
pear in recital soon, Mr. von Bos expressed regret that he 
could not be present during the entire program, as he was 
due to accompany at Aeolian Hall that same evening, but 
the program being short there, he offered to play Miss 
Schillig’s accompaniment for her final group. Consequently 
Mr. von Bos took a taxi at the conclusion of the Aeolian 
Hall program to the Von Ende School in Eighty-fifth 
street, played for Miss Schillig’s last group of songs and 
later took a 12 o’clock train for Boston to join Julia Culp 
on another recital tour. Under these conditions, this was 
an especially great tribute to Miss Schillig and her teacher, 
Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, of whom the soprano is an 
artist-pupil. 

Among other musicians of note in attendance at this art- 
ist-pupil recital; a review of which appeared in last week’s 








SERGEI KOTLARSKY, 
Who appeared in joint recital with Ottilie Schillig. 


issue of the Musica, Courter, were Alberto Jonas, Arthur 
Hartmann, Paul Stoeving, Edward Foley, William Wade 
Hinshaw and Mrs. Hinshaw, and Minnie Tracey. 





Fifth Beethoven Musicale. 


The fifth afternoon musicale of the Beethoven Society, 
Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, president, will take place 
in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, Saturday, 
March 13, at 2 o'clock. 

Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will sing an aria from “Gioconda” and a group of 
four songs called “Cycle of Love,” Spross, written for and 
dedicated to Mr. Althouse. The Kahn Concert Trio, com- 
posed of Marion Kahn, pianist; Erminie Kahn, cornetist, 
and Gordon Kahn, violinist, will give several numbers, and 
Mrs. Cyrus V. Washburn, contralto, will sing. 








Gabrilowitsch with Philharmonic. 


An extremely fragrant, poetic and ingratiating perform- 
ance of the Chopin E minor concerto was that given by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the Philharmonic concert of last 
Sunday afternoon, March 7. The great pianist was in full 
accord with the gentle, romantic spirit of the work and 
played it beautifully, making the piano sing in the sus- 
tained passages, orate in the declamatory sections, and 
sparkle in the brilliant episodes. Gabrilowitsch has not 
done anything more bewitching here all season than this 
remarkably refined and subtly nuanced reading of Chopin’s 
antiquated but by no means faded opus. The audience 
treated the pianist like a hero. 

Goldmark’s memory: was celebrated by Josef Stransky 
and his men, who performed the late composer’s “Rustic 
Wedding,” which has long been called a symphony, but in 
reality is a suite. The melodies are as attractive as ever, 
but their treatment shows no great skill and the orchestra- 





tion sounds thin and unresourceful. Goldmark’s best 
works are his “Sakuntala” overture and “Queen of Sheba.” 

Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” overture and Beethoven’s 
“Leonore No. 3” overture were played with jubilant — 
and real musical taste by the orchestra. 





Huston-Heath Recital. 

John Heath, pianist, and Margaret Huston, soprano, 
gave a joint recital at the Hotel St. Regis, New York, on 
March 2. Mr. Heath played works by Beethoven, Gluck, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Rachmaninoff and Liszt, showing 
much evenness of style, a very thorough musicianship, 
vivid and forceful interpretative ability and a strongly ap- 
pealing personality. He was warmly welcomed by the 
large audience and granted several encores. 

Miss Huston sang a group of songs from the modern 
German and Russian schools, a Debussy group and some 
Irish folksongs. She is, par excellence, a singer of mod- 
ern Lieder. Her enunciation is perfect and her declama- 
tion sharp and incisive, yet never marring the exquisitely 
warm and sensuous color of her voice. She shows a won- 
derfully intelligent and musicianly comprehension of both 
the music and the poetry of what she sings, and combines 
dramatic fervor with delicate charm and_ passionate in- 
tensity. 

This, was an unusually successful recital. 





Death of Mary Barre Carre. 


Mary Barre Carré, the soprano, wife of George Carré, 
the tenor, died February 26, and was buried March 1 from 
the University Place Church, New York, of which she 
was soloist until forced by illness to resign. Her illness 
covered a period of nine years and was endured cheer- 
fully. She was a brilliant singer, having a high soprano 
voice of much sweetness and power of expression. She 
sang at first in Grace M. E. Church, West 1o4th street, the 
“cradle for Fifth avenue churches,” as it was sometimes 
called (referring to the fact that so many who sang there 
graduated to Fifth avenue churches), and there made a 
reputation which led to appearances in and near New 
York. She was an exceptional personality, possessing, be- 
sides her unusual voice, a mentality beyond the ordinary. 
Her knowledge of literature was great, and she knew prac- 
tically all the oratorios and the singer’s repertoire. She 
was a real helpmate to her husband, and hosts of friends 
will mourn her too early departure. 








Adriano Ariani Plays Schumann. 


The fourth of a series of fifteen piano recitals to be 
given by Adriano Ariani at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, 
took place Wednesday evening, March 3. A representative 
audience attended, whose liberal applause spoke well for 
Mr. Ariani’s performance. Mr. Ariani, who gave an en- 
tire Schumann program, opened by playing the sonata in F 
sharp minor, op. 11, following this with “Fantasiestiicke,” 
op. 12, and closed with “Etudes Symphoniques,” op. 13, and 
for-an encore played Liszt’s sixth rhapsodie. Mr. Ariani 
again displayed that fine sense of tone coloring, which 
characterized his three Chopin recitals. 

The next two Chopin recitals will take place March 10 
and 18. At the former Mr. Ariani will play “Fantasie,” 
op. 17; Kreisleriana,” op. 16; “Humoresque,” op. 20, and 
two novelletten, op. 21. 





Lucile Collette’s February Dates. 


Lucile Collette, the violinist, has successfully filled a 
number of engagements in New York City and vicinity 
since the first of February, some of the dates being Feb- 
ruary 7, February 11, February 12, February 19 and Feb- 
ruary 25, when she appeared before the Thursday After- 
noon Club. Two March engagements already booked are 
appearances at the Hotel Plaza on March 17 and at Cooper 
Union on March 21. Miss Collette, who recently came to 
this country, is a serious artist, and her work as such has 
won for her admiration in artistic circles which has nat- 
urally resolved itself into numerous engagements. 
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Continued Achievements of Maigille Pupil. 


Helene Maigille, head of the Helene Maigille American 
School of Bel Canto, New York, is proud of her artist- 
pupil, Dorothy Maynard, and with good reason. Miss 
Maynard, who has a beautiful soprano voice, has been ap- 
pearing with the Princess Musical Comedy Company in 
Montreal, Canada. Miss Maynard’s work as Fifi in “Mile. 
Modiste” and in the title role of “Madame Sherry” has 
been received with acclaim by the critics of that Canadian 
city, as the appended press notices, received by her emi- 
nent teacher, serve to show: 

Dorothy Maynard as Fifi more than repeated her success of last 
week. She showed a lively appreciation of the possibilities of the 
part that pleased the audience, while her singing was distinctly 
good, her clear soprano adding much to the effect of the rather 
light songs. Miss Maynard made a decided hit in her opening 
song, “If I Were on the Stage,” not only winning several recalls, 
but also a bouquet of roses, which she evidently appreciated.— 
Montreal Gazette. 

in the difficult role of Fifi, the fresh and charming voice of 
Dorothy Maynard was again a delight. In her opening number, 
Miss Maynard scored such a success that even after she had been 
presented with a huge bouquet she was obliged to make her appéar- 
ance again and again before the audience would let her go.—Mon- 
treal Herald and Daily Telegraph. 


Dorothy Maynard as Fifi gave a performance that was excellent 
in every particular, Her clear soprano voice was adequate to the 
demands and in her interpretation of the role of the modiste-prima 
donna she betrayed a charm and daintiness that made her a firm 
favorite. She was recalled for all her songs.—Montreal Daily Star. 


Dorothy Mayaard as Fifi displayed rare singing and action qual- 
ities, and the capacity audience repeatedly encored her.—Montreal 
Evening News. 





Dorothy Maynard was cast in the role of Fifi, the young modiste, 
with great charm. This artist possesses a very pretty voice, which 
she uses with skill and with much expression.—Montreal La Presse. 


It was a pleasure to hear in the role of Fifi the exquisite prima 
donna, Dorothy Maynard. She is an artist who pleases with natural 
charm and lends grace to everything which she undertakes. She 
was warmly applauded in the beautiful song, “If I Were on the 
Stage.""—Montreal La Patrie. 

Whatever general faults of production may have been manifest, 
the evening was at all events a genuine triumph for Miss Maynard. 
This charming little comedienne has sung and acted her way into 
the hearts of a good many people since her first appearance here 
only a month ago, and last night she proved herself a gifted and 
versatile artist of genuine comic opera calibre. 

Most theatregoers know the story of “Madame Sherry.” 
of Yvonne is a greatiul one to play, but it calls for keen directing 
intelligence. + This, fortunately, Miss Maynard possesses, and the re- 
sult is that she makes it distinctive and delightful. Her personality 
is magnetic, and she is chic and dainty in everything that she does. 
She refines every role she fills without deducting one iota from its 
comedy values. In fact, she adds to the allurement of the part by 
the exercise of an unfailing artistic sense. 

The birdlike sweetness of her voice is heard to admirable advan- 
tage in such songs as “The Birth of the Butterfly,” and “Uncle 
Says I Musn’t, So I Won’t—Not Yet,” but she can also sing such 
songs as “Chere Nuit,’ with true poetic feeling. She dances grace- 
fully, and she costumes the role charmingly. She is, all around, a 
most attractive and resourceful Yvonne.—Montreal Daily Star, March 
2, 1915. 

Bewitching Dorothy Maynard, of course, took the part of the little 
convent girl, Yvonne Sherry, and her rendering of the several at- 
tractive song numbers brought her recognition jn the form of a 
beautiful bouquet from her admirers.—Montreal Herald and Daily 
Telegraph, March 2, 191s. 


Dorothy Maynard, leading lady with the comic opera com- 
pany at the Princess, is proving herself an actress of versatility. 
During her engagement here Miss Maynard has scored each week 
in a new and widely different role. From the milliner-prima donna 
Fifi, in ‘Mlle. Modiste,” last week, she has now passed to the part 
of Mary, that most remarkable housemaid, who forms the chief 
charm of George M. Cohan’s “Forty-five Minutes from Broadway.” 
—Montreal Daily Star, February 23, rors. 


Dorothy Maynard, as Mary, appeared to better advantage than 
at any time since her advent at the Princess, and her rendition in 
the song, “Mary’s a Grand Old Name,” brought repeated encores. 
In “So Long, Mary,” she also made a hit and had to repeat it sev- 
eral times.—Evening News, February 23, 101s. 


Dorothy Maynard took the part of the naive and ultimately 
vivacious little convent girl, Yvonne Sherry, and received her usual 
numbers of encores, also a beautiful bouquet, as the result of her 
rendition of “Uncle Says I Mustn’t, So I Won't,” “The Birth of 
the Butterfly,” “The Birth of Passion,” and “Chere Nuit.” Her best 
effort was in “I’m All Right.”” The song “Every Little Movement 
Has a Meaning All Its Own” also helped to ingratiate her into the 
favor of the audience.—Evening News, March 2, 1915. 


Miss Maynard is a dainty and attractive Mary, with the happy 
faculty, too, of knowing just the proper touch to give each part of 
her work. Her song, “Mary Is a Grand Old Name,” was well re- 
ceived, while “So Long, Mary” was so well rendered that she was 
compelled to repeat it.—Montreal Herald and Telegraph, February 
23. 


Those who saw the Marietta of Dorothy Maynard during the 
opening week of the engagement must have realized at once that, 


The role 


if given the opportunity, she would make the most of Yvonne. As 
a matter of fact, it would be difficult to suggest improvement to 
the performance given by this clever little actress last evening. It 
was evident that she liked the part, but her interpretation of it 
was as conscientious as it was spirited, In enjoying the role she 
never permitted herself to become forgetful of its smallest demand; 
for herself, abundant fun; for the audience, faithful finish of every 
detail. The magnificent bouquet of roses which was handed to her 
at the beginning of the third act had been earned by clever acting, 
fine singing and dainty dancing.—The Gazette, Montreal, March 2, 
1915. 


The beautiful role of Marie is naturally held by Dorothy Maynard, 
whose talents cannot be disputed. Above all, one has appreciated 
in the songs of Marie, “Mary’s a Grand Old Name.” She 
earned many recalls and repetitions from her audience.—Le Canada, 
Montreal. 

The role of Yvonne Sherry rendered by Dorothy May- 
nard, who interpreted it with her habitual grace and good taste. 
She sang in a ravishing fashion last evening, and was applauded 
above all in her number, “I’m All Right” and “Chere Nuit,” which 
won for her a beautiful bouquet of roses.—La Patrie, 
Canada. 

The direction of this theatre made a happy selecwon when it se 
cured the services of Dorothy Maynar’?. Yesterday evening, in the 
role of Mary, she greatly charmed the audience, as much by her 
voice, sweet and lovely, as by her intelligent delivery and very per 
fect shading. She was obliged to repeat the couplets of “Mary Is a 
Grand Old Name” and “So Long, Mary.’”’—La Presse, Montreal, 
February 23, 1915. 


was 


Montreal, 


Dorothy Maynard, in a genre lighter than that of the past week, 
employed with advantage all of her talents of speaking, of singing 
and of dancing. Each of her songs won an ovation, and at the 
opening of the third act, when she sang a French song, “Chere 
Nuit,” a magnificent bouquet of roses expressed to her in a tangible 
fashion the satisfaction of the audience. It is of her, above all, and 
of her acting, that one can say, “Every Little Movement Has a 
Meaning All Its Own.”—La Presse, Montreal, March 2, 1915. 





. Klotz-Connell Treat for Syracuse. 





“Scarcely before in its history of seven years has the 
Syracuse Arts Club presented two more expressive and 
finished singers,” said the Syracuse Morning Post of the 
Maude Klotz and Horatio Connell joint recital before the 
Syracuse Arts Club, on Monday night, March 1. 

“The recital proved by the excellence and artistry of 
the vocalists to be another long credit mark to the directors 




















MAUDE KLOTZ. 











of the Arts Club for wisdom and discrimination in their 
selection of entertainers,” said the critic of the Evening 
Journal; and the Syracuse Herald added, “A delightful 
recital . . both singers were in excellent voice and 
achieved remarkable popularity with the large audience.” 

The beautiful voices and superb artistry of these singers 
are too well known to need much eulogy, and this Syra- 
cuse triumph is only one more addition to the many laurels 
each has gathered through the season, but—it is informa- 
tion that should prove valuable to clubs looking for excep- 
tional attractions for next season. 

The program, which was well selected and arranged, 
follows: 


Lungi dal caro bene....... 20... cee cere cetee se ceee cece ceee ences Secchi 
BS ir ge ECC Oe, LEO AT ET TOC OP ELST CE OEE OEE 
Meet Me by Moonlight Alone (Old English).................. Wade 
Liebehsem §6t Giisi cence scien c cveccvecscciccesewees «++-.Franz 
idk. EIING ia bwai deve maul Gs ec onde es cassdncessee Bess .....Franz 
Mr. Connell. 
BGI hhencnwisvncesccsciecsigssces scotncsvevcces ces ccccccees Massenet 
Chanson Indoue............. 0.0. + eee eeeeseeeeeesimsky-Korsakoff 
ie OD ig SUid > 0 doh ecdavnddspetnsicadsaonceacdaees Schubert 


Wir Wandelten........... .....Brahms 


Miss Klotz. 





PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianes. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 
We invite go ge— with any and i" Freach 
Renting for Music Students a Speciality 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 
























\ria, Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves........ Hande! 
Mr. Connell. 

Still wie die Nacht..... ‘ ‘ Goetze 
La ci darem, trom Don Giovanni tha cus conGees ...Mozart 
Miss Klotz and Mr. Conneil. 

Aria, Mi Chiamano Mimi, from La Boheme......... .. Puccini 
Miss Klotz. 

L’Heure exquise..... -R. Hahn 


Floods of Spring... . . Rachmaninoff 


SE ee ens 5 cnc cn dans Saueeee bh ae cegneeskse Ward-Stevens 
Daddy and Babsy...... nee bthdicae> ana oa ..Sivori Levey 
Mr. Connell. 

Solvej’s Song....... bcdb ites aRenleid ponte Muckibes phewmenes Grieg 
Little Gray Dove... Saar 
i RT i a a ee edenk bheae La Forge 
Se EN oo set ot auweedpavacs eeces Monroe 


Leaves and the Wind... nabiewic Gane Leoni 
Miss Klotz. 

The following press criticisms speak in praiseworthy 
terms of the singing of both artists on this occasion : 

“Miss Klotz is young and dainty and sings with a fresh- 
ness that has a stimulating effect upon her audience. Just 
after making her professional debut two years ago, Miss 
Klotz was brought here by Professor Kuenzlein for a 
Liederkranz concert, and on that occasion she made a good 
impression. Since then she has developed in style and 
tone quality, and last night, when she gave the ‘Mi Chia- 
mano Mimi’ aria, from ‘La Boheme,’ her work was re- 
markably artistic. 

“In two duets with Mr. Connell she appeared to fine 
advantage, as well as in two groups of songs. The Schu- 
bert number, ‘Du bist die ruh,’ and ‘Chanson Indoue,’ by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, were particularly effective. 

“Mr. Connell is an artist of more than ordinary ability. 
He is peculiarly equipped for concert work in that he can 
do a variety of songs equally well, and his arias are bril- 
liant in their breadth and coloring. The quality of his 
voice is appealing, and in everything he attempted last 
night there was a nicety of execution that gave the audi- 
ence unusual pleasure. He opened his program with a 
group of songs that placed him in favor with his audience 
at once, and as the evening progressed the interest in him 
and his work increased.”—Syracuse Morning Post. 


“The recital of Maude Klotz, a soprano, and Horatio 
Connell, baritone, under the auspices of the Syracuse Arts 
Club, proved by the excellence and artistry of the vocalists 
to be another long credit mark to the directors of the 
Arts Club for wisdom and discrimination in their selec- 
tion of entertainers.”—Syracuse Journal. 


“A delightful recital was given at the Onendaga last 
evening by Maude Klotz, soprano; and Horatio Connell, 
baritone, under the auspices of the Syracuse Arts Club. 
Both singers were in excellent voice and achieved remark- 
able popularity with the large audience which greeted them. 
Their program was exceptionally well chosen and was of 
a character to delight music lovers of all tastes.” 
cuse Herald. 


-Syra- 





Klibansky’s Pupils Always Busy. 





Joseph H. Morrison, tenor, will give a recital March 2 
in Bloomfield, N. J. 

Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, has been engaged for 
the concert of the Catholic Oratorio Society, Carnegie 
Hall, March 26. 

Norma Weber, alto, sang with splendid success at the 
concert of the Wednesday Musical Club, in Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Jean Vincent Cooper has been engaged for three lenten 
recitals in Newark, N. J. 

Virginia G. Estill sang with great success at her recital 
in Lynchburg, Va: Local papers spoke very highly of her 
“flutelike voice, of artistic beauty, admirably adapted to the 
high class numbers in her program.” 

The next pupils’ recital will take place Wednesday, 
March 17, 3 p. m., at Chickering Hall, New York. 








~ MRS. KING-CLARK 








MEZZO 
SOPRANO Is Now Being Booked by M. H. HANSON 


Second American Tour Whole Season 
1915-1916 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
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Elisabeth van Endert Pleases in Boston. 


ndert before she visited this country was known 
] opera, though her pronounced success was 
theatre she 1s now making an extended concert tour. 


ce that her singing yesterday was ofa higher 


r occasions Her interpretation was more varied 
t Leoni’s pretty trifle pleased at once, 
Endert was obliged to repeat it De Lange’s 
nd singer of it deserved the same compliment. 
lert’s voice has beautiful quality. It is a pure, 
liberal range, lyric and flexible, well suited 
Idyllic, contemplative and frolicsome char- 
st tones, as heard in the last verse of Leoni’s song, 
#t the hollow shells of tones that often mar a 
when she is required to sing below her working 
udequate; her control of breath, her handling 

zato are all worthy of praise. 
pressive yesterday in the songs of tender senti- 
,d than in those that demanded emotional in- 
natic force But in the songs of lighter 


mocking “Maid Sings Light,” in the songs of Reger, 


pass the phrase 


ll expression to the various moods of the com- 
t was warmly applauded by an audience of good 
the end. she sang Brahms’ ‘‘Schmied.’’—Boston 
1 this town, at Jordan Hall, yesterday after- 
ndert disclosed her true quality, true field and true 
singe Heretofore in Boston, she has sung in 
ditorium too large for the finer timbres of her 
hadings of her singing. Yesterday she sang in 
rings the singer and her hearers to fairly inti- 
relation; and she sang with piano out of classical 

npose 
ch mus ind in such an environment, with 
ice in herself, and with the clear 








idience abeth van Endert gave fuller proof 
beauty of her voice, of her quick feeling for 
poetic suggestion of song and her ready ability 
irers 
ndert’s voice is indeed a lovely voice—a clear, 
strous soprano, ot crystalline transparency readily 
oloring, full, reund and pliant in all its range. 
of more delicate substance and of more fragile 
De 
voice 1 well-nigh perfect instrument for 
man isi »f a moonlit world; it is the per- 
n for Regér’s little song of the Virgin smiling on 
Brahms’ “Cradle Song’; it can summon the 
‘ Wolt’s princess riding past the gardener 
She vs and practises the virtues of sustained 


, that melts on the ear; she has clear 
4 song d of the weaving of detail into the 


music; and she is accomplished in the bright 

ntle uding of her tones. And these are by no 
tions i singer who is the child of Dresden 
on the interpretative side. Elisabeth van 


d of < 1 song of quiet contemplation and 
ann’s “Moonlit Night” and transmits it warm 


hearers. She is in like ease with the gentle rap- 
“Ave Maria”; with the calm delights, the serene 
uahms’ song of summer solitude in the fields; with 

elancholy of MacDowell’s “Long Ago” or with 


licities of Reger’s two pieces. She is imaginative, too, 








of playful fancy, light humor and prétty picturing, and 
€ tch from her tones the zest of her feeling. So she 
an “Réselein,” Schubert’s “Heidenréslein,” Brahms’ 
| r at his mistress’ door with its light innuendo, his 
schaft 2nd MacDowell’s fanciful “A Maid Sings 
one and another of her minor pieces. Elisabeth van 
immon, too, the lyric tremor in which Schumann’s 
ght’? begins and Wolf’s quiveringly radiant picture of the 
ss and her sumptuous train.—Boston Evening Trans- 
interpreter of songs rather than in arias that the 

irs happiest Her feeling for the Lieder is obviously 
sincere, and she endeavors in an honest and appealing 

the spirit of each of them. 

lingsnacht” of Schumann had in it ecstasy of spring, 


tml ible i 


ccompaniment of Richard Epstein, in its telling 
juld not be forgotten here or elsewhere. While 
retty characterization, as in the “Vergebliches 

mendable, the singer was more successful in 


re the voice served her to better purpose. 
s not the primal sort of a singer’s equip- 
the singer can unfold the hidden beauties of a 


song and still sing badly. As has been noted before, Elisabeth van 

Endert has good control of the breath and a natural voice of 

splendid resources.—Boston Globe, January 8, 1915. 
(Advertisement. ) 





Francis Rogers’ Art. 





The year 1901 was an important one for Francis Rogers, 
for it was then that, after preliminary study in Europe and 
this country, he took up his residence in New York, ac- 
cepted the position of solo baritone in Dr. Gerrit Smith’s 
famous choir in the South Church on Thirty-eighth street, 
and gave his first public recital in Mendelssohn Hall. This 
recital aroused some interest in musical circles, and the 
critics, both professional and amateur, agreed that, al- 





























FRANCIS: ROGERS. 


though his art was as yet undeveloped and immature, it 
gave promise of much better things. 

This promise has certainly been fulfilled. Each year 
has marked a broadening and a ripening in Mr. Rogers’ 
art, till now, as the New York Sun stated not long ago, 
“he is one of the most firmly grounded singers in the art 
of song we have.” After his recital in the Little Theatre 
last November, the New York Times said: “His singing 
denoted how a serious musician seeking for better things, 
aiming at a higher ideal, and intelligently applying him- 
self, without the thought of having attained all, can find 
what he seeks.” 

In 1909, Mr. Rogers resigned his position in the South 
Church in order to make a tour with Mme. Sembrich. 
This tour lasted twenty weeks and took him all over this 
country—East, West, North and South—and everywhere 
he shared the honors of the program with the great prima 
donna. 

During the last three or four years he has devoted a por- 
tion of his morning hours to teaching, with excellent re- 
sults, for his thorough study of the art of emitting the 
voice correctly, his mastery of the art of diction in Ital- 
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afternoon. 


A large audience greeted Jerome Uhl, bass-baritone, in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
_He sang wi vith style and taste——New York American. 


_His voice is pleasing and resonant.—New York Evening World. 








pleasing remembrance. 


Althoegh Mr. Uhl came to us unknown and unheralded, he left an altogether 
His voice proved to be an organ of unusual richness. He 
phrased well and sang with both discretion and temperament. The audience rewarded 
the singer with round after round of applause—New York Tribune. 





-New York Times. 


and richness. 


Mr. ‘Uhr s voice was of decidedly remarkable quality with considerable resonance 
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burgh en route. 





ian, French, German and English, and his intimate knowl- 
edge of concert repertoire qualify him exceptionally as a 
teacher. 

Mr. Rogers has also written much for musical and gen- 
eral magazines on subjects connected with the art of sing- 
ing, and a few months ago published an instructive and 
authoritative book entitled “Some Famous Singers of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 





Pittsburgh Concerts. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 4, 1915. 
The last two concerts of the Art Society gave a fine 
idea of the splendid variety of programs offered by this 





- organization during this season. Arthur Whiting and his 


University Quartet appeared in Carnegie Music Hall, Fri- 
day, January 15, while Elena Gerhardt, the Lieder singer, 
appeared Friday evening, February 19. A greater contrast 
in programs could not be desired. In the University Quar- 
Mr. Whiting brought to Pittsburgh one of the very 
best ensemble organizations that has ever appeared here. 
While we hear many string quartets we are not so for- 
tunate in hearing many mixed quartets, in fact there has 
not been such an organization of this sort on the Art 
Society program, at least in recent years. The personnel 
includes musicians who have spent much time in perfect- 
ing their ensemble work and, without question, have suc- 
ceeded. The first part of their program included the 
Brahms dances arranged for mixed voices, and the second 
part devoted entirely to Scotch folksongs arranged by Mr. 
Whiting. The Art Society would make no mistake in giv- 
ing us an organization of this type each year if possible 
as it shows the wonderful possibilities of the mixed quar- 
tet. Little need be said of the work of Elena Gerhardt in 
the second concert as this artist already is a favorite in 
Pittsburgh. She was greeted by a capacity audience of 
Lieder enthusiasts. Her program included songs of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Rummel, Handel and Carey. 


LyNE-MARDONES RECITAL. 


At the recital February 12 in Carnegie Hall we were 
given the opportunity of hearing two great artists. The 
newcomers were Felice Lyne, soprano, and Jose Mardones, 
basso. Although Miss Lyne’s name has for some time 
figured prominently in this country and England, this con- 
stituted her first apearance in Pittsburgh. Sefior Mar- 
dones also came as a stranger. Miss Lyne’s work dis- 
closes a delicate finesse, and she was obliged to respond 
to many encores. Sefior Mardones has a voice of phenom- 
enal range and volume which he uses with ease. 


San Carto Opera CoMPANY. 


Pittsburgh once more had an opportunity of hearing 
some opera, given this time by the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany under the management of Fortune Gallo. To say 
that this company was enjoyed would be indeed putting it 
mildly. Not only is the company made up of splendid 
principals who really sing and act, but it carries a chorus 
which is unusual for opera companies which stop at Pitts- 
The chorus was made up of men and 
women who could sing and thoroughly knew their parts. 
This is indeed a commendable feature, as the chorus work 
can either make or break. The operas presented were 
“Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “Aida,” “Tales of Hoffmann” 
and “Trovatore,” given Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
February 11, 12 and 13, respectively. Every performance 
was well attended and the presentations were most en- 
thusiastically received. A week of such work would have 
been most welcome. 


FANNING-TURPIN CONCERT. 


On the evening of January 29, Cecil Fanning and H. B. 
Turpin -were again with us, this time appearing in the 
palatial home of Mr. and Mrs. Slack, of Edgeworth. In 
this wonderful home with its exquisite music room two 
of the most exclusive musicales are given each season. 
The program on this occasion was most enthusiastically 
received and, as usual, Mr. Fanning most generously re- 
sponded to repeated encores. The program included Ger- 
man, Russian, French and English songs, carefully selected 
to display the marvelous ability of the young artist. 

Hotits Eptson DAvenny. 





Havana Management. 


Dave Echemendia is the manager for the season at the 
New Opera House in Havana, which begins April 1. Mr. 
de Pasquali (husband of Bernice de Pasquali, the well 
known singer) is the artistic manager of the enterprise and 
is bringing the artists over from Italy. 





“T don’t know whether to consider this as a piece of 
asininity or a deliberate insult.” 

“How now?” 

“The class of 1916 of Hawhaw University asks permis- 


sion to use my latest song as a class yell.”—Judge. 


nin 


nin 


— sas. she) le 
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Cecil Fanning’s Successes. 





Cecil Fanning would be grasping indeed if he wished 
for a more rapidly growing popularity, or for a greater 
demonstration from the audiences who hear him sing. The 
versatility of this singer is so unusual that his audiences 
never seem to get enough of his singing, and at the end of 
his programs they are still as eager to hear him sing as 
they were in the beginning. 

Mr, Fanning does not present the cut and dried pro- 
gram. The research into the classics made by Mr. Fan- 
ning and Mr. Turpin have proven that there are many 
novelties of the highest order, which are unknown to the 
public; and for this reason a program given by Cecil Fan- 
ning holds one’s keenest interest to the very finish. And 
Mr. Fanning never fails to give many additional songs at 
the end of his program. 

Mr. Fanning and his associate, Mr. Turpin, on March 3, 
started on a Southern tour of seven weeks, during which 
time they will visit the larger Southern cities, where Mr. 
Fanning already has gained an enviable reputation. 

The following criticism is from the Youngstown Daily 
Vindicator and is a sample of the enthusiastic encomiums 
Mr. Fanning receives everywhere. 

One of the most delightful treats of the season, in 
was given local people by Cecil Fanning, the well known baritone, 
who appeared in concert Friday night at the Hotel Ohio, assisted 
by the Ladies’ Chorus of the Monday Musical Club. Mr. Fanning 
has a baritone voice of rare quality which would be enjoyable for 
its beauty alone, and this, coupled with interpretive genius of a high 
degree, make the singer’s work enjoyable from every angle. There 
are singers who please us in one or two songs but grow tiresome 
when heard in an entire program. Mr. Fanning is not one of 
these. His interpretation of each number reveals a new beauty 
in his art and the listener is held entranced in the appeal the songs 
have as rendered by him. 

The program was opened with the well known “Prologue” from 
“I Pagliacci.” Mr. Fanning gave this number in English, and it 
is doubtful if ever as pleasing a rendition of this classic has been 
heard here before. Mr. Fanning’s diction is exceedingly good, which 
greatly contributed to the understanding and 
program... . 

The applause at the close of this song group was so vociferous 
that Mr. Fanning was compelled to respond to an encore. He 
sang the well known “Kerry Dance,” but as he gave it this old fa- 
vorite took on new beauties. Mr. Fanning’s rendition of this num- 
ber was a treat. 

The group of folksongs next given proved one of the delights of 
the evening and although the first two numbers were sung in the 
original French, the expressive pantomime of the singer contributed 
greatly to their understanding by the audience. ‘The Low Back 
Car,” next given by Mr. Fanning and “O! No, John!” proved that 
the singer was equally at home in the rendition of these rollicking 
old Irish and English numbers. 

The last group of songs opened with “The Sands of Dee.” This 
heavy number was given with a dramatic insight and repression that 
was fairly soul stirring. 
were haunting in their beauty. 

“Lights in Fishing Boats at Sea,” 
rari, proved a beautiful tone poem with the talents of Mr. Fan- 
ning’s accompanist, H. B. Turpin. This is a quasi-modern number 
and the chords are descriptive in quality. Dream's Sake” 
followed, and the group closed with “The Last Leaf.” This num- 
ber is the well known Oliver Wendell Homes poem of ur school- 
days set to appropriate music by Sidney Homer, one of the best 
American song composers, Mr. Homer has given this poem an ade- 
quate setting and the song ranks high in his compositions. For an 
encore Mr. Fanning recited “‘The Bend in the Road,” written by 
himself while in Ireland. 


a vocal way, 


enjoyment of the 


The mezza-voce passages in this song 


by the Italian composer Fer- 


“For a 





Meriden Praises Wheeler. 


William Wheeler, the tenor, appeared as soloist at the 
performance of “The Creation” given in Meriden, Conn., 
on February 26. As is usual when Mr. Wheeler appears 
in public, either as a concert or oratorio soloist, his thor- 
ough musicianship and the deep care evident in his inter- 
pretations win for him the highest praise of audience and 
press. What the press of Meriden thought of his work 
is evidenced by the following: 


William Wheeler possesses a real tenor voice, devoid of all bari- 
tone quality. His work throughout the performance was most sat- 
isfying, revealing a purity and evenness of tone which 
enjoyable. His enunciation was perfect and his phrasing of un- 
usual excellence. His voice was under perfect control, always true 
to pitch, and he gave every word such absolute value both from the 
standpoint of tone and appreciation of the text that the pictorial 
effect was most vivid.—Meriden Record. 


was very 


William Wheeler, the tenor, is more particularly an oratorio singer 


than the other soloists, who are grand opera soloists, and therefore 
his work was of a very high order. 

He is one of the best of all oratorio singers, and while he did not 
have the greatest opportunity in this work of Haydn’s, he made 
much of it. He put more color, perhaps, in his singing than did 
the others, and as he has a genuine tenor voice and sings without 
effort, the result was highly satisfying. He, too, was warmly re 
ceived by the audience, and the chorus expressed its delight at his 
work in no uncertain tones.—Meriden Journal. (Advertisement. ) 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
AT HOME AND ABROAT. 


Famous Organization Gves Fine Account of 
Itself in Recent Concerts— Current Notes. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3, 1915 

The eleventh vair of symphony concerts at Emery Audi- 
torium included a Mozart symphony, a new composition, 
theme and variations by Louis G. Sturm, Liszt’s symphoni: 
poem “Mazeppa” and two numbers, exquisitely sung, by 
Florence Hinkle, who appeared on this occasion as solois: 
with the orchestra. 

The Mozart symphony in D major was given under Dr 
Kunwald’s direction, with strict adherence to its 
form. The first movement was brilliantly performed, the 
andante at a tempo that brought out all its graceful con- 
tours and rippling melodies, and the finale, which is in 
sonata form, was technically interesting, and excellently 
well played. This symphony, while not the best example 
of Mozart’s symphonic writings, possesses the enduring 
loveliness, the grace and reposeful beauty that made its 
compeser beloved among the great masters of music. Its 
presentation on a sympheny program at this time was 
especially welcome, as the other two orchestral numbers 
were of a widely divergent character. The theme 
variations by Mr. Sturm, given for the first time, presented 
some original ideas in orchestral combination and color 
effects. The atmosphere is one of pervading melancholy 
and there is much of technical interest in the treatment 
accorded the subject by Mr. Sturm. The composition is 
dedicated to the memory of Bernhard Ziehn, under whom 
the composer worked at one time. Dr. Kunwald has writ- 
ten in eulogistic strain concerning the new work in this 
week’s symphony program book. 

The Liszt symphonic poem was given a splendid per- 
formance, stirring and brilliant in the extreme. Miss 
Hinkle, who won her Cincinnati audience when she sang 
here in “The Messiah” with the symphony orchestra a 
year ago, achieved another triumph in her solo numbers, 
the recitative and aria from “Figaro” and “Ave Maria” 
from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire.” As an encore sang 
with consummate art “Dupuis le Jour” from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise.” 


classic 


and 


she 


OrcHEsTRA’s Success Out or Town. 

Reports from Buffalo indicate that the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra met with much success at the concert 
which it gave Tuesday night in Elmwood Music Hall. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, was the soloist, playing Rach- 
maninoff’s piano concerto No. 2. The orchestral numbers 
included the Beethoven symphony No. 3, “Eroica” and the 
suite for orchestra by Dohnanyi. The orchestra plays in 
Oberlin, Ohio, tonight and terminates its brief tour Friday, 
returning to Cincinnati in ample time for the Sunday popu- 
lar concert at Music Hall. 


ANOTHER ORCHESTRAL SUCCESS. 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, gave a very brilliant account of itself in the con- 
cert given last Thursday night by the May Festival Asso- 
ciation for the delegates to the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, which was in session in this city. The first half of 
the program was opened by the orchestra playing the pre- 
lude to “Die Meistersinger,” followed by the May Festival 
chorus, the children’s chorus, the and the 
ladies’ chorus in appropriate selections, the orchestra play- 
ing the accompaniments for the various numbers, The or- 
chestral suite by Dohnanyi was chosen by Dr. Kunwald to 
open the second half of the program, after the intermis- 


male chorus 


sion. The choral numbers were directed by Alfred Hart- 
zell, and the concert was in every way a credit to the musi- 
cal forces of Cincinnati. 

Current Notes. 

An evening of operatic selections was given by pupils 
from the ciass of Louise Dotti, of the College of Music, at 
the Odeon, March 2. The program, which contained many 
well known concert from the leading 
operas, was one of decided attraction. Mme. Dotti is very 
much gratified over the fine material represented in this 
year’s class, and in addition to the appearance of several 


numbers selected 


advanced students on the program, there were some prom- 
ising new voices. 

At the meeting of the Progress Club in College Hill last 
Monday a musical program was given by Betty Gould, 
pianist and graduate of the College of Music. Miss Gould 
played the MacDowell concert etude in F sharp, Chopin’s 
valse in C minor and nocturne in F sharp major, the “But- 
terfly” 
flat. Miss Gould’s general musicianship and pianistic skill 
merited the applause which greeted each of her numbers. 


caprice of Grieg and the Chaminade valse in D 


Vocal assistance was given by Mrs. Frank A. Eggert. 
Yesterday afternoon the conservatory was the scene of 

a splendid display of talent representing the classes of 

Leo Paalz, John A. Hoffmann, Marcian Thalberg, Theodor 


Bohlmann, i’ier Adolfo Ti-indelli, Dr. Fery Lulek. The 
participants were William fF. Kemper, Esther Warner, 
Hannah McNair, Margaret Poindexter, Robert Schenk, 


Eva Rosser, Mary Ellis, Mrs. |. A. Snyder, Helene Turner, 
Miriam Mooney. 

Tomorrow afternoon there will be a students’ recital at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, participated in by 
Doris Mason, Margaret Larkin, Mattie 
Sue Tarry, Ruth Ritchie, Phiiip Dreifus, Mildred Jacobs. 
Emily Martin, Sunshine Johnson, Ida Baughman. 

The Cincinnati 
claborate Liederabend to be given by Dr. Fery Lulek’s 


Tutwiler, Bessie 


Conserva ory of Music announces an 
pupils of the classes of 1913-14 and 1914-15, on Saturday 
evening, March 6. Those takirg part will be Marguerite 
Stegemiller, Etta Mastin, Emma Noe, Ruth Welsh, Con- 
stance Baur, Adele Angert, Sara Blood, Martha. Craver, 
Doris Mason, Blanche Hauer, Isidore Cohen and Elwin J. 
Smith. 
walzer,” sung by a five-fold quartet of mixed voices from 
Dr. Lulek’s 


walzer” have been heard in this city and the mnovation of 


The program will close with the Brahms’ “Liebes- 


” 


class. It is some years since the “Liebes- 


giving them on a recital program will prove welcome 


attraction. Jessie Parton Tyree. 





Arkady Bourstin, Violinist. 


Arkady Bourstin, the 


making a tour of America under the management of Haen- 
sel & Jones, of New York, was born in Odessa in 180. 


young Russian violinist, who is 


As a mere child he attended the Odessa conservatory. At 


the age of ten years his came to America and 


young Bourstin studied with many teachers—his idea being 
So keen 


perception that even as a small child he knew how to elim- 


parents 


to get from each what good he could. was his 
inate all that did not add to his virtuoso equipment. 

Some half dozen years ago the young violinist decided to 
go to Berlin to study with Henri Marteau. After a couple 
of years with Marteau, the latter told the young Russian 
that he was eminently fitted for the concert field. Bour- 
stin then toured Europe with splendid results, justifying 
the letter given him by his teacher which read: 


Arkady Bourstin is a name soon to be known in the world of 
music. He possesses an artistic personality endowed with all the 
gifts of a genius and, more, he has a rare intellect. 

(Signed) Henerr Marreat 

Bourstin made his New York debut as soloist with the 


New York Symphony Orchestra in Aeolian Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, January 3. In speaking of the debut, the New 
York Evening Post said: 

“He proved himself not only a master of technic, but a 
genuine musician. There was feeling as well as beauty of 
tone in his playing of the wonder slow movement in the B 
minor concerto of Saint-Saéns, and throughout the work 
Mr. Bourstin succeeded in conveying the Gallic spirit of this 
truly Parisian composer—Parisian in the best sense of the 


word.” 
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am Kansas City. 
ev Kansas City, Mo., February 27, 1915. 
; An important musical event here is the annual visit of the Minne- 
s Symphony Orchestra. This happy event occurred last Sunday 
fte r n Convention Hall under the local management of 


Myrtle Irene Mitchell. The splendid orchestra of eighty-seven mu- 
ians in a Wagnerian program came very near filling the great 














th ) the satisfaction of the most critical. Emil Oberhoffer con- 
Poe cted with his customary decision, intelligence, grace, poetry and 
a4 ‘ Any one could see the men knew their man and loved 
ve f what he is. Richard Czerwonky, the concert master, played 
3 los The complete program included: Introduction to third 
~ Bridal Chorus,” from “Lohengrin”; overture, “Rienzi”; 
= Wiad ré Lohe1 ; “Walther’s Prize Song,” from. ‘“Meister- 
oH g vertu ‘Tannhauser’; “Ride of Valkyries,” from 
; Walkiir | ind “‘Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde”; 
= ( | Friday Spell,” from “Parsifal”; finale from “Rheingold.” 
= OO 
= l y afternoon the Kneisel String Quartet gave a concert, this 
! the series under the local management of the Fritschy 
ert Direc 
“4 © 
¢ rhe Kansas City Association of Organists held its regular monthly 
3 eting Thursday morning at the Grand Avenue Temple. This or- 
a ganizatior growing in membership and patronage and seems 
2 Be nded to endure and be a real influence for good music in the 
; ; A, nteresting and instructive program of good organ music 
\ well played by Franklin Pierce Fisk, organist at the Jewish 
tan Temple, and Powell Weaver, organist at the Grand Avenue Temple. 
: 4 I sociation will present in concert at the Boulevard Christian 
come ( ch E, A. Kraft, municipal organist of Atlanta, Ga., the first 
; sday evening of March 
OOM 
Elva Fuller, pianist and teacher, gave a delightful afternoon at her 
3 Saturday “An Hour with Chopin” gave a good insight into 
and varied literature for the piano 


© © @ 
pils | friends of Rudolf Ganz are hapy over the announce- 
at he will play a return engagement here this season, appear- 


- Ox" ge the last of th 


the month in the Grand Avenue Temple. 








| NEWS reo’ VARIOL 


turn submit to the judges. The competition ends in May, at which 
time Mayor Stern will announce the decision of the judges. A first 
prize and a second prize are offered for the best vocal composition, 
solo, anthem, chorus, etc., and a first prize is offered for an instru- 
mental composition, piano, organ, violin, band, etc. 

Witson Root BusHNeELL. 





St. John. 


St. John, N. B., March 5, 1915. 

A most interesting recital in aid of the Belgian Relief Fund, 
given by the Junior Orchestral Class of William C. Bowden, took 
place in the Natural History rooms on February 5. The pupils 
acquitted themselves creditably and showed the thoroughness of their 
teaching. Mascagni’s intermezzo, arranged for cello, was played 
excellently by Master Macgregor Grant. A violin solo, “Fantasie on 
an English Air” (Farmer), played by Master Clarence Causton, was 
delightful. Both these boys show talent, Master Causton’s playing 
being remarkable for ease. A trio, “Lento con expressione,” “Alle- 
gretto con moto” (Bowden), played by Miss Leslie and Master Mac- 
gregor Grant, with their teacher, was an interesting number. The 
full orchestra played the following numbers: “National Anthems of 
the Allies,” “Preludio,” sarabande, “Allemande” (St. George), 
“Evening Breeze” (Langley), minuetto, bouree, giga (St. George). 
The orchestra was assisted by Master Taras Bailey, soprano, a pupil 
of Louise Knight, who contributed “The Leaves and the Wind,” 
by Leoni. The concert closed with “Tipperary,” played by the class 
and sung. by Master Bailey. Alice Christie, member of Bowden's 
Ladies Orchestra, was accompanist for the evening and did her 
exacting work admirably. 





© 

.The meeting of the Arts Club, held recently at Mrs, Doherty’s, 
was very enjoyable. Arthur Somerville and Cyril Scott were the 
composers for the evening and the program was in charge of William 
C. Bowden and Edith Cochrane. The Somerville numbers were as 
follows: Piano solo, “Revery” and “Restless Night,” played by Mrs. 
J. M. Barnes in her usual delightful way. “Shepherd’s Cradle 
Song,” pleasingly sung by Miss Cochrane, and the two numbers for 
violin, “Romance” and scherzo, played by Mrs. Thomas Gunn with 
good conception, closed the Somerville portion of the program. Miss 
Homer then read an excellent paper on Dutch art. Folowing this 
‘ame the Cyril Scott numbers. Louise Knight did her usual good 
work in “Blackbird’s Song,” “Lullaby,” “Don’t Come in, Sir, Please.” 
A piano solo, “Lotus Land,” was played by Mrs. Kent Scovil, who 
fully grasped the meaning of her work and made this composition 
intelligent te her hearers. A. L. L. 





Rochester. 


Rochester, N. Y., March 6, 1915. 

Rochester has been treated to several excellent orchestral concerts 
lately. Two of these were given by local organizations, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Rochester Orchestra. One notes a marked 
improvement in the playing of these organizations and a healthy in- 
terest among the people of the city in regard to their concerts, fea- 
tures for the programs, artists assisting, and so forth. These signs 
of the times, so to speak, have been brought about by a higher 
standard of musicianship among the members of the orchestras and 
by the ever increasing musical education of the Rochester public. 
For the latter, much credit is due J. E. Furlong, the local music 
manager, for the splendid musical attractions he has ever brought to 
the city. 





©¢e : 

The Symphony Orchestra, of Rochester, Ludwig Schenck, con- 
ductor, gave its second concert of the season recently with Edgar 
G. Rose, pianist, of Rochester Conservatory of Music, as soloist. 
Mr. Rose always plays in good taste and style, and his appear- 
ance with the orchestra in Mozart’s D minor concerto, served still 
further to impress us with his ability, The orchestral numbers were: 
the overture “Magic Flute’; the dance suite, “Nell Gwynn,” by Ed- 
ward German; Haydn’s “Serenade,” and the Guiraude’s “Dance 
Pasane.” 


The Rochester Orchestra, Fa hnan Dossenbach, conductor, gave 
its fourth concert of the season last week, with Evan Williams, 
tenor, as soloist, and whose singing gave much pleasure to the 
audience. The orchestra gave the “Egmont” overture by Beethoven; 
symphony, No. 6, “The Pathetic,” by Tschaikowsky; and the con- 
cert waltz No. 2, Rubinstein. 


p 7 © : : 
The Philharmonic Orchestra, of New York, with Julia Culp as 


soloist, gave a concert of great beauty and jnterest in Convention. 


Hail on February 1%. The orchestral program embraced Dvorak’s 








5 GIES 


‘New World” symphony, Saint-Saéns’ “Dance Mavabre,” Mendels- 
sohn’s scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Tasso,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espag- 
nol.” Mme, Culp’s number consisted of three of “Ellen’s Songs,” 
from “Lady of the Lake,” by Schubert, and five songs of Brahms. 
The entire program was a delight. 


eo 

The. Tuesday Musicale offered for the last of its evening programs 
at Genesee Valley Club, the contralto, Mme. Gabrilowitch. Her 
program comprised a most interesting list Of sonys ranging in 
variety from Scarlatti’s “Son Tutta Duolo,” Paisello’s “Chi vuol’ la 
Singarella,”’ Gluck’s “Rippling Brook” to a group of modern French 
songs by Dupare and Faure, some of Percy Grainger’s British folk- 
songs, Moussorgsky’s “Beetle” and Arensky’s “‘The Little Fish’s 


Song.” 
oOo 

David Hochstein, the young Rochester violinist, recently returned 
to his native city and gave his first local recital after his study 
abroad and recent triumphs in New York and Boston. Mr. Hoch- 
stein has before him a brilliant future. He has temperament, inter- 
pretative powers, technic, individuality and poise.. rurthermore, he 
is a sincere and earnest student. CE. 


San Diego. 
San Diego, Cal., March 3, 1915. 

The Amphion Club pr ted Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist, in recital 
recently at the Savoy Theatre. In spite of the rain, the majority 
of this club’s members attended. The opinion was that Miss Elvyn 
had broadened considerably in her work since last heard here. The 
afternoon was very much enjoyed and encore numbers had to be 
added by the charming pianist. 

eo 


The local artists’ day of the Amphion Club was held, February 24, 
at the Wednesday Club, Edna Darch, dramatic soprano; Cecil Teague 
(a newcomer from New York and well known in studios there), an 
organist, pianist and composer, and Alice Barnett-Price, composer- 
pianist, participated. Several new compositions for piano and voice 
were successfully submitted and approved, five songs by Mrs. Price 
heing sung by Mme. Darch. 

eee 


The Gittelsor Conservatory of Music gave an interesting concert 
at the Club House in La Mesa on the evening of February 26. The 
program comprised ensemble, voice, piano and violin numbers. 











eo 
Researsals are the order of the day with Willibald Lehmann, as 
the People’s Chorus has less than three weeks to perfect its work. 
“The Creation” (Haydn) will be presented at the Spreckels Theatre, 
March 11. Professor Lehmann has been in Los Angeles trying out 
several solvists, as he d.sires to trust his own judgment in the matter 
of selecting his singers. 
eo 


The seventh and eighth concerts of the fifth season of the San 
Diego Symphony Orchestra will be given in the ball room of the 
U. S. Grant Hotel, March 6. Marjorie Nichols, a young pianist of 
excellent reputation from Los Angeles, will be the soloist. 

Tyweatt Gray. 





Detroit. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, March 5, 1915. 
Free organ concerts are held in St, Mark’s Pro Cathedral during 
Lent. The recitals begin each day at 12.30 and are given under the 
auspices of the St. Cecilia Society, St. Mark’s Church, and the Civic 
Music Committee. Mr. Hartley is the regular organist of St. Mark’s 
Church. He is a graduate of Yale University. Having won the 
Steinhart scholarship for orchestral position in symphonic form, 

he spent some time abroad studying with Widor. fe 











WANTED 


WANTED—To buy a conservatory. Address “M. H.,” 
care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 








WANTED—Vocalists, Instrumentalists, Ensemble Organ- 
izations, for Engagements in Schools and Colleges. 
Apply or write, Musicians’ Publicity Bureau, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 
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5 Helen Ware, so much praised for her splendid violin playing, as 
for her unique and sympathetic interpretions of the Hun- 
= will appear here this month. 
Geneve LicuTEN WALTER, 
fe 
Erie. 
ers Erie, Pa., March 6, 1915. 
Ss 438 Eva McCoy presented Marie Hertenstein in the second concert of 
f Artists’ Course at the Masonic Temple, Thursday evening, Feb- 
ni z Miss Hertenstein is a pianist of rare attainments, as she 
fore her opening number had been concluded. Possessed of 
punt of serious temperament, which she ably infuses 
yretations, and a very brilliant technic, her work was a 
| |i 78 ght Miss Hertenstein’s talent, /together with an extremely gra- 
| i me presence, make her a splendid concert pianist, and she won 
es : nee mpleteiy, as shown by the encores she was forced to 
Bie t after ea group on the program. With Francis Macmillen 
em * Marie Hertenstein constituting the first two concerts and with 
tine Miller and Alma Gluck to come yet, Mrs, McCoy’s course 
ter will doubtlessly prove to be the most artistic she has 
af = 5 fas 
o™: ©o® 
rh M H. W Schaal presented a number of her juniecr pupils in a 
ee: & studio recital and reception at her home, 1504 Buffalo 
ik je 1, Wednesday evening, February 190. Among those appearing on 
Pts ye € program were Elizabeth Washabaugh, Edna Hughes, Madeline 
| ¥ Helen Hughes, Miss Schaal, Dorothy Breter, Miss Bell, Miss 
t cy nes, Miss Leemlhuis, William Washabaugh, Clyde Monomaque and 
| M Sc , who joined two of her pupils in duets. All displayed 
ed Ee nd thoroughness in their preparation at the hands of Mrs. 
pe oa ea : ttributes which account for her large classes this winter. 
f ©O® 
{ Choral Society, whose motto is for “Home Industries” 
Me | s now come forward with three cash prizes for the best 
| t y an Erie composer. This splendid idea has been taken 
ne f w zest by local amateurs, and much interest is being 
Al ‘ s what the outcome is to be. Three musicians of na- 
‘ m-residents of Erie, are to act as judges and 
a es etition is open to any bona fide resident of the city. Mayor 
Fe \ 1. Stert is charge of all compositions, which he will in 
ie AS eee 











2 CLARA[AS Baritone 


| £m 3 , qursecmmmmemmnemenis ose 





CONCERT - ORATORIO :: RECITAL. 
Management Alma Voedisch, 394! Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 


i SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


poe TEACHER OF SINGING 

eo eet Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 

: STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Ho Composer of “Alien is Great.”’ “The Butterfly.” “Ave Marie” 
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7) ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
fi em saa Concert Oratorio Recital 
j Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
i (LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
a) ee 23 West 42nd Street 3 New York 


Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


os rene QS ALL EE couaaro EisA LYON ™3ipnaee™" W.R. GARDNER cuir. 


Resitanes statis : | ae _ Rorment Pa. 
ioe sini Sixth Ave., Pitt J. Grant 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


ZOE FULTON 
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Musical ae Direction: Mare 500 Sth Ave., New York 
407 Pierce Building - Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, 
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RUTH K. EMBLEN 








Soloist with Leading Orchestras 
Permanent Address : - Court Studio, Wheeling, W. Va., or care Musical Courier 


RANGE OF VOICE 
3 OCTAVES 











COMPOSER---’CELLIST 
sane Weshaihe Sead stooteninas 1:3: 





Exclusive Concert Direction 
G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
601 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pagne 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W/. Fourth Street 





Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most essive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


LEEFSON - HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON 
tee } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ranberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Ssses Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 








Wi ng a So n y Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
M Gg t: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 








Connected with Mr. 








AMERICAN Charles Frohman’s 
CeNUASRM 6 Empire Theatre and CONCERT DIRECTION 
Companies 
ORAM Tie ARTS 
re FRANKLIN H. SARGEN1 
President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 


THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall New York The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 





























138th St. Phone 1810 Audubon. 


' 
MARGARET CONTRALTO Concerts, Berlin; the new a gg Concerts, 
| Hlamburg; the Bechstein Hall in 
| Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing Abert, rare Ansoree, pions. Ryelaler, 
Sembrich, Risler, an ooy, ekking, Carrefio 
WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. | Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West Nikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


Factory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


v. school of Music and Arts 


ah F LEECH STERNER, ete — 
56-58 West ov7tt ‘Stree el. 
aceedioes for out-of-town er. 


~=oene MIARTIN 


ZAY RECTOR 
unning — 


BEVITT uke. 
VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

















679 Riverside 








BASSO 


Exclusive management of 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 

Telephone 2023 Bryant 











NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 
Paste Coast Representative of 





THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 


Tel. 3053 Columbus 








RICHARD FE NOTTS Baritone | 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa, 


OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival. Trenton Male Chorus 


SOPRANO 
Address: 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 


T4a=0n 








Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 
- 66 East Van 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL {253% 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
dress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, (In Summy’s Music Store). Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


:deGOURGY 


BURTON tev: 


Thies 


:: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH Soprano 


Management: 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., 
Western Re 
Eva Crowther, 





ALOnAO 





Chicago 
resentative: 
reat Falls, Montana | 


CONTRALTO 
Boston and Monte Carlo Opera Companies 
146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 


PRISOROS 


Concert and Recital 








Make Your Dollar Produce More 
In a New York City Hotel 


A pleasant room with An excellent room with 

$2 50 private bath, facing 2. 00 private bath, facing 

: large, open court street, Southern expo- 
sure. 

one room, but 


Per Day (Not one room, but one 


hundred of them.) 


Per Day ‘\°' 


eighty-seven of them.) 


Also attractive Room without Bath for $1.50 per day. 
most moderate. 


The restaurant prices are 


LOCATION 


One minute from five of the largest department stores. 
Five minutes’ walk from 19 principal theatres, 

Within a block of the Fifth Avenue shopping district. 
Every line of transportation passes the door. 

Fifth Avenue Bus lines and principal surface lines. 
The Hudson Tubes across the street. 


Elevated Railroad Station across the street. 
Subway Station three minutes away. 
Grand Central Station within seven minutes. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station just one block away. 
For convenience one could ask no more. 

R rt) oO M on Everything new and mod- 
600 ern. A _ five million dollar 


hotel. Equipped to satisfy 


400 BATHS the most exacting taste. 
ALL BAGGAGE TRANSFERRED FREE TO AND FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
STATION 


NEW YORK 


WALTER S. GILSON 
Vice-President 





THE HOTEL MARTINIQUE, °32%3"%s. 


CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR WALTER CHANDLER, JR. 
President General Manager 

















Teacher of George Fergusses, Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixson, Toronto; 
Shannah C umming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 


Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 


r) Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Special Operatic Training (Inclading Action) 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID = 


THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST IN eras 


maAxoma 


1435 Broadway, New York 
t. Opera House Building 














Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue F New York 
T EN OR 

METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Lambert For concert engagements apply te 
=—_———_— The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street, New York 








Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 

Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors: Cart Hern, Aucust FraiMCKE. 

Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: 

beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
TWENTY-NINTH SEASON 
212 West 59th Street 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 


MUS ic ica Cavey Diecir 
430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 























Harmony lectures, 





Columbus 2329 New York 























































MUSICAL COURIER 














- : THE 


| |STEINWAY]) gfe Hamlin 
| | pregnant ajo “THE STRADIVARIUS 
|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


ie FACTORIES: 
a Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
“es NEW YORK —_ SS 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . - ~ HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York NCIPAL W. OOMS AND FACTORI 


“Sy Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 


**) Jungfernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOS’ : ‘ONT 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 























ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


. AND UPRIGHT Kranich & 8 rt ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


| JEWETT PIANO CO., ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














































{HE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ae 
V7 de 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 












The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


astiele 3 3 3° $°008° 0S 828 PIAN 
SOHMER & CO. apie breast: - 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Strest 
Corner 32d Street 
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